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“Bur aS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 











. JOLUME XXIX 


Che Fudependert. 


GOLDEN ROD. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





Deak frighted Summer, peering through the 
boughs, 

Didst thou perceive far off the coming foe ? 

And, thinking to detain him and arouse 

His avarice, make haste to coin and throw 

On hill and field, dry upland and brown cape; 

A lavishment of shining, yellow gold, 

Which he, like pirate fierce and overbold, 

Should clutch, thus letting thee and thine es- 
cape? 

Ah, cunning Summer! Well he knows the 
wile. 

Already gleams the war-red on his path, 

The sumach bleeds, the maples feel his wrath, 

Each cowering fern avoids his cruel smile ; 

He marks the rose-print where thy footsteps 
passed, 

And, baring his sharp sword, he follows fast. 

NEWPORT, R. I. 
EE —___—_— 


JAMES ON PRAYER CURES. 
BY PROF. C. M. MEAD. 








Some one has requested me to write an 
article on James v, 14, 15, as a supplement 
to what was published in THe INDEPEND- 
ENT some months ago on ‘‘ Prayer Cures.” 
He remarks, as a reason for the request: 
‘* An objector will say at once: We are not 
taught in the Bible that the prayer of faith 
will give an ugly man beauty; but we are 
taught that it will save the sick.” 

The objection is one that had not failed 
to occur to my own mind; but had not 
seemed to be of sufficient foree to need 
special refutation. Perhaps, however, there 
are more than I supposed who think that 
the position taken inthe article referred to 
is essentially weakened by the objection 
derived from the passage in James. Let 
me, then, as briefly as possible, consider it. 

In the first place, the objection is incor- 
Tect in its main assertion. True it is no- 
where specifically said that the prayer of 
faith will give an ugly man beauty; but it 
is said in Mark xi, 24: ‘* What things soever 
ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye re- 
ceive them, and ye shall have them.” It is 
difficult to see what could be more compre- 
hensive than this. There are certainly 
many ugly persons who desire to be beau- 
tiful; end this promise, literally interpreted, 
gives such persons just as positive an assur- 
ance that they can get by prayer the thing 
desired as the passage in James contains an 
assurance that the sick can be healed 
through the prayer of faith. 

In the next place, however, if it is alleged 
that the general promis? is to be limited 
and interpreted according to the specific 
ones of the same kind, and that, because 


Special mention is made of the healing of - 


sickness, there is peculiar encouragement 
to pray for this, then I reply that by such 
literalism we are driven to the necessity of 
assuming that there is special encourage- 
ment to pray for the miraculous removal of 
mountains and of sycamine trees. For we 
have in Matt. xvii, 20 and Mark xi, 28 the 
most explicit assurance that even the small- 
est amount of faith willenable usto remove 
mountains; and in Luke xvii, 6 an equally 
explicit promise that the same amount will 
suffice for transplanting sycamines into the 
sea , 

In the third place, the passage in James, 
taken in its most literal sense,"is much less 
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encouraging for Christians in general than 
these others which have just been quoted. 
For it is only the prayer of the elders of the 
Church to which this peculiar efficacy is 
imputed, whereas the other promises are 
general. Consequently, from what James 
says, no one has a right to expect that he 
can by believing prayer secure the removal 
of his own sickness, nor the sickness of any 
one else, unless he happens to be a Chris- 


tian minister. 
In the fourth place, in addition to the 


restriction just mentioned, it is to be ob- 
served that, besides the prayer, James 
lays special stress on the oil with 
which the sick man is to be anointed. 
This anointing was in James’s time com- 
monly used as a medical remedy; and, if 
(as is probable) it is here enjoined as such, 
then at the most the passage only assures 
us that the prayer of faith, offered by the 
elders of the Church, will secure the divine 
blessing on the ordinary means used for 
raising the sick to health. It is noticeable, 
however, that the prayer cures of which 
we hear nowadays seem to be wrought on 
those who have despaired of getting any 
good from medicines. If, however, as 
some suppose, James here implies a mirac- 
ulous power of healing, such as is alleged 
to have continued in the Church a consid- 
erable time after the death of the apostles, 
then, of course, his language contains no 
special promise for us, unless it is assumed 
that we may still hope to work miracles. 

I have endeavored in the foregoing par- 
agraphs to illustrate as clearly as possible 
the inconsistency and absurdity into which 
those are sure to fall who try to interpret 
the Bible according to the strict letter. 
They make the Bible contradict itself, be- 
cause they themselves contradict common 
sense. The same method of interpretation 
would require us to assume that it is wrong 
to pray in a public assembly, or even in 
the family; for Christ says: ‘‘ When thou 
prayest, enter into thy closet.” It would 
even make it wrong for one, when shut up 
in the closet, to offer any prayer but the 
so-called Lord’s Prayer; for Christ pre- 
faces this prayer with the injunction: 
‘* After this manner, therefore, pray ye.” 

It is unnecessary now to discuss minute- 
ly the import of James’s language. It is 
sufficient to observe that, unequivocal and 
comprehensive as it seems to be relative to 
the possibility of healing the sick through 
prayer, it is yetino more unequivocal and 
is even much less comprehensive as to the 
persons praying and the things prayed for 
than Mark xi, 24. In either case the prom- 
ise must be regarded as limited by the gen- 
eral truth laid down in the Bible respecting 
the Christian’s relation to God. That gen- 
eral truth may be put in this form: God is 
our Father. We being his cbildren, it is 
our duty to love him and our privilege to 
ask him for blessings. As it is impossible 
and unnecessary to prescribe the specific 
things which every man in all ages and cir- 
cumstances may or may not do, but in 
each case the duty is to be inferred from 
the general duty of love to God and men, 
so it is impossible and unnecessary to de- 
fine, specifically what things may or may 
not be prayed for or to promise definitely 
what prayers will be literally answered. 


‘We are certainly encouraged to pray for 


whatsoever things we desire; and bodily 
health is emphatically one of these things. 
But the great blessing, after all, is the as- 
surance that God is a loving Father, and 
that, therefore, though it may often be his 


‘tighter and stronger. Yet even here there 





will not to give us just what we ask for, 
we may be assured that the very refusal is 
no less an expression of his paternal love 
and sovereign wisdom than would have 
been the literal granting of the things 
prayed for. And I close, as before, by 
laying down as a proposition, which ought 
to be an axiom in the Christian heart, that 
the state of mind to be aspired after is, not 
to be persuaded that God is ready in all 
things to acquiesce in what we desire; but 
to let our faith in him be such as always to 
make us ready to acquiesce in what he by 
his providence shows to be his will con- 
cerning us. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
JOSEPH COOK’S LECTURES ON 
BIOLOGY.* 


BY PROF, ANDREW P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 








JosEPH Coox is a phenomenon to be 
accounted for. No other American orator 
has done what he has done, or anything 
like it; and, prior to the experiment, no 
voice would have been bold enough to pre- 
dict its success. In the metropolis of 
New England, at high noon, at the busiest 
hour of the busiest day in the week, he 
has brought together large and constantly 
growing audiences, composed not of per- 
sons of leisure; but, for the most part, of 
men actively engaged in commerce or pro- 
fessional life—audiences, too, of a higher 
average of intelligence and culture than 
can ordinarily be convened by the prestige 
of a great name to listen to a single dis- 
course. The third season closed with the 
Tremont Temple—capable of seating be- 
tween two and three thousand persons— 
filled and crowded, and with arrangements 
for makivg the lectureship a permanent 
institution, yet permanent only in the nar- 
rowest sense of the word, for no one 
imagines that the present incumbent will 
have a successor. 

The phenomenon is in part, but not 
wholly accounted for by this remarkable 
volume. Itis a book which will be read 
with eminent satisfaction, with great ad- 
miration, as indicating a mind of rare 
endowments and attainments, yet not with 
the enthusiasm with which its contents 
were heard. These contents are principal- 
ly scientific facts, expressed in technical 
terms, and combined into successive chains 
of reasoning, in which the same link often 
reappears without any rhetorical artifice 
to mask the repetition. The links, indeed, 
are not always as close as they might be. 
They are interculated, now and then, by 
metaphors, similes, illustrations drawn 
from every realm of Nature and of history, 
which, somehow, instead of loosening the 
texture of the argument, only make it 


is no glitter, no brilliancy, no gold or 
gems; but only massive iron and fully- 
tempered steel—such ornaments alone as 
can do efficient service on the battle-field. 
The material, in its entireness, is so solid 
and weighty as to demand for its utterance 
a unique style and measure of oratorical 
power. An eloquent speaker of the con- 
ventional type could no more lift it and 
float it in free air than could the wings of 
the dove sustain the eagle’s flight. 

Mr. Cook is an orator not made, but born. 
He has no rules for speaking, and needs 
none. He has no graces, and feels no lack 
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of them. His voice has no music in its 
tones; but it thrills to its utmost tension 
every chord in the listener’s inward ear. 
What characterizes his oratory and gives it 
power is the intense and vivid personality 
that pervades it. He never utters a sen- 
tence as if it were historical, the statement 
of a previous course of thought; but 
always as if the thought at that very mo- 
ment burst upon him for the first time in a 
blaze of living light, and he were flashing 
that light, ray for ray, upon his hearers. 
He speaks always with the profoundest 
feeling, and that feeling brims over in look 
and mien and gesture, while it blends force 
and tenderness in every intonation, and 
makes hard names, dull details, and dry 
reasonings gleam and glow in its own white 
heat. He who hears him but once knows, 
as his friends well know, not only that he is 
thoroughly in earnest; but that the truths 
to which he gives voice are so completely 
absorbed and assimilated as to constitute the 
whole frame and tissue of his inner man. 
To him they are not beliefs; but elements of 
consciousness, without which life would 
seem not worth living. 

Mr. Cook has been in some quarters 
charged with intruding on scientific ground, 
on which his previous..training gave him 
no right of way.. This charge is not only 
ungenerous, but unjust. A man has, 
indeed, no moral right to speak ex cathedra 
of matters of which he is ignorant. But 
one need not be a professed scientist in 
order to possess himself of the results of 
scientific research. Now, Mr. Cook has by 
years of careful study made himself famil- 
iar with the labors of all the leading bio- 
logical scientists of recent times, with 
their theories and the grounds on which 
they are maintained, with the outcome of 
microscopic investigation and its bearings 
on the whole vital economy. But he has 
not essayed (though none would have a 
better right) to adjudicate the points at 
issue, whether in the scientific world or 
between men of science and Christian be- 
lievers of the old school. He does not 
assail the theory or theories of evolution. 
There is nothing in the volume to indicate 
his own belief on this subject. For aught 
that he says to the contrary, he himself 
may be an evolutionist. He neither denies 
nor questions any of the ascertained-facts 
which look in that direction, or of the rea- 
sonings legitimately based upon them. His 
sole aim is to defend his own ground, the 
fundamental postulates of religious faith, 
from the wanton aggressions of certain 
physicists of the evolution school. They 
are the intruders. It is they that invite the 
warning: Ne swtorextracrepidam. Because 
they have not by material instruments and 
processes discovered spiritual being, they 
deny or ignore its existence. Mr. Cook’s 
aim is to show, im :the first place, that the 
implements of physical research are not in 
their nature adapted to the direct discovery 
or verification of spiritual truth; and, sec- 
ondly, that the authentic results of such 
inquiry, nevertheless, postulate by logical 
necessity the being of God and of the hu- 


man soul. 
It is wortby of emphatic remark that 


Mr. Cook’s reasonings are based in no in- 
stance on his own statement of physical or 
scientific truth or fact; but always on the 
expressly quoted words of writers of 
universally admitted authority in their 
several departments. Moreover, he has 
not studied logic invain. His reasoning is 
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always conformed to the essential laws of 
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thought, andthe whole book niight be | 
resolved 4 ‘Witt} a series of valid syllogism 
of which the “major and’ minor premi 
showldube always in thes eee accredit: | 
ed physiams, ni pede in as) 
owas | 

Hefte, in brief, s are some Sy had of 
the argument forthe supernatural Grigin of 
lifes Organization in no observed iastatice 


preegdes Jife:” but life always. precedes | 


organization; and isits proximate physical 
cause. -Every living organism consists of 
nutrient matter, bioplasm, which is a 
structureless fluid, and formed matter, or 
tissue, secretion, and deposit, . The nutrient 
matter constantly, feeds the microscopic 
threads or currents of bioplasm; and the 
bioplasm is as constantly trausmuted into 
tissue.) which! serves to build or re- 
pair the organic structure. The bioplasm 
alone is living. It is inorganic’ and 
homogeneous. So long as it remains fluent 
and active the organism exercises its vital 
functions. ° When it no longer assimilates 
nutrient matter and creates new tissue, life 
ceases. Bioplasm’ multiplies itself, propa- 
gates’ itself, is transmitted to the germ of 
each new being, whether plant or animal, 
from its parent organism, and by its own 
perpetually-renewed and transformed sub- 
stance builds up the new vital structure 
from its' germ to its full maturity. Bio- 
plasm is derived only from bioplasm. It 
has never beef started into being except 
as propagated from its kind. Life alone 
kindles life. Spontaneous generation has 
never yet, in a single instance, been veri- 
fied, and its possibility is denied by the 
highest scientific authority. It is equally 
admitted on all hands that life cannot 
exist above a certain high temperature, 
which has been determined by repeated ard 
conclusive experiments. According to the 
nebular theory, now received by all intelli- 
gent scientists, the earth must have 
been, in former periods of its history, 
ata temperature considerably above the 
highest temperature at which life can exist. 
Life, then, began to be. It must, there- 
fore, have been at the outset spontaneous, 
or else it must have had a supernatural 
origin. If spontaneous at the outset, it is 
inconceivable that under favorable con- 
ditions, and especially with the carefully- 
arranged experiments that have been con- 
ducted by naturalists of eminent ability, it 
should not have been produced spontane- 
ously within historic epochs. But, if spon- 
tanéous generation cannot be, we may admit 
in full the evolution theory, and yet must 
claim a supernatural origin, a Divine Cre- 
ator for the initial germs which contained 
within themselves the possibilities of all 
future being. 

The argument for the existence of the 
human soul as an immaterial substance 
occupies a large part of the volume before 
us. It dividesitself into two parallel trains 
of reasoning, of which we can give but a 
cursdéry sketch, and can, therefore, do no 
adequate justice to the careful and elab 
orate sequences of demonstration, or to 
the wide and pertinent illustrations which 
vivify and intensify the thought at every 
stage. It is admitted that what are called 
respectively material and mental phenom- 
ena have widely unlike aspects. Material 
substances have certain definite properties. 
The forces which they are capable of ex- 
erting and the effect of extraneous forces 
upon them can be determined in every 
instance with mathematical precision. The 
entire structure and life-career of plants 
and ‘the automatic acts of animals (in- 
cluding man) are susceptible of scientific 
analysis, and can be fully ascertained, 
calculated, and accounted for. The ac- 
tions of mind elude such analysis, and are 
physically incalculable and unaccountable. 
Still more, if (so-called) mental phenom- 
ena are really material phenomena, then 
in numerous instances the same material 
organ or structure must at one and the 
same moment possess opposite qualities— 
must at one and the same moment possess 
the essential properties of matter and their 
absolute negation. 

Another line of argument is based on 
the division of the nervous system into 
the automatic. and the influential nerves. 
The automatic nerves have in* every in- 
stance anaction that can be actountéd for 
by physical causes, They are stimulated 
from Without and convey sehsations td thé 





brain. The influential nerves "deh inde- 
‘pendently of physical causation. They 
move.-by a yolition which demands no 
external .stimulas. They | are 
‘a power which ‘can be deter 







fore, indicate the : 
the higher animals of an imma 
ciple,’ Over and above the ma 

fans 


then, is not that.of the harmonyeto the 
harp, but that of the rower to the bout. If 
the harp be unstrung, the harmony is lost 
forever; but if the boat-be wrecked, the 
rower may survive., If the soul be the 
result of material organization, it must 
perish with the body; but if it be a separate 
essence, it may survive the body. That it 
will so survive is rendered probable by the 
general consent, the universal longing of 
developed humanity, by its adaptation to 
continued and progressive being, and by 
its incompleteness here, as compared with 
its own ideal, If there be a beneficent 
Creator, we cannot believe that he has 
implanted or permitted in man an 
appetency for immortality which he will 
not satisfy, or that he has brought into ex- 
istence a being which will cease to be at 
any period short of its perfect develop- 
ment. The revelation of eternal life through 
Jesus Christ, confirmed by bis own resur- 
tection, which is the best authenticated 
fact (not of yesterday) in human history, 
is thus sustained on the strongest possible 
grounds of antecedentprobability. 

The last lecture but one is on Emerson’s 
repeated, clear, andeloquent expressions of 
belief in personal immortality. It is genial, 
kind, and reverent in its tone, and contains 
not one particle of the odium theolegicum 
whieh has so often failed to recognize in 
the Concord philosopher a spirit as meek, 
pure, and lovely as ever tenanted the bosom 
of sage or saint. 

The last lecture is devoted to Ulrici’s 
theory of aspiritual body, and ethereal en- 
swathment of the material body, identical 
with it in form, invisible, not atomic, there- 
fore not destructible; but detached from 
the material body in dying and forming 
the habitat of the soul in the higher life. 
Some such conception seems to underlie 
St. Paul’s idea of death and thelife tocome, 
as developed in that sublimely eloquent 
chapter on the Resurrection in the- first 
Epistle to the Corinthians. Mr. Cook does 
not commit himself to this theory; but evi- 
dently regards it as philosophically legiti- 
mate, and as in harmony with the narrative 
of the appearances of our Saviour after his 
resurrection. 

Several of Mr. Cook’s lectures are pre- 
ceded by spirited monologues on topics of 
the day. These are in every instance time- 
ly and pertinent, and must have contrib- 
uted not a little to the interest of the occa- 
sions on which they were uttered, 

Our notice, long as it is, is entirely inad- 
equate. The torrent-like rush of thought 
can be appreciated only by a full perusal. 
There is a rare conciseness, a wonderful 
compression in the whole volume, as if 
thoughts crowded on the speaker’s mind 
too rapidly for more than their briefest in- 
dication. That such elaborate discourses 
should have been extemporaneous in their 
delivery shows a marvelous power of 
memory, as well as promptness of utter- 
ance. Whether careful composition would 
have improved them fora living audience 
isa matter of grave doubt. If, however, 
they had been thus written, they would, 
perhaps, have added to the attractiveness 
of a volume which yet. needs no addition 
to make it welcome to every thoughtful, 
every Christian or inquiring mind, and to 
entitle its author to the enduring gratitude 
of the philosophic and religious com- 
munity. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY.- 


In Carlsbad is a restaurant keeper who, 
when he finds avy celebrity dining at l.is estab- 
lishment, presents bims-lf ina dress coat and 
asks the honor of an autograpb. Rothschild, 
the banker, signed himself simply “R. de 
, Paris.”? Oppenheim, a rich banker of Cologne, 
was subsequently appealed tor» He looked at 
the: list: and) adked who» R:: de: Paris” was, 
‘‘That,’’ said the restaurant man, ‘‘is the Baron 
Rothschild, of Paris.’’ ‘f Ah”. said-Oppenheim. 
“What Rothschild did.I ean do, and! signed 
himself ‘‘O. de Cologne.” . 
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a ‘‘ person of Mairos potite ea 


s hon: 
esty, who so hated-even the sé 
concealment that the mere withholding of 
a fact, simply because she disliked to men- 
tion it, seemed to her akin to a denial of it. 
Our attention is repeatedly called to her 
‘* pitiless honesty of nature,” to ‘“‘her sim- | 
ple and direct nature,” to her ‘organic 
honesty, which made a lie not difficult, but 
impossible,” She seems (to her young, 
unmarried pastor) to be more literally a 
child of God, in the true “and complete’ | 
sense of the word “ child,” than any one he 
ever knew. She was also a woman whose 
magnetic power over those whom she loved 
was almost unlimited. She forestalled 
their very wills and made them desire what 
she desired. Nay, she had a magic power 
to compel the liking even of people who 
did not choose to like her. She was so 
unique and incalculable a person that she 
made all other women seem, by compari- 
son with her, monotonous and wearying. 

Thus writes the admiring author of her 
being, and adds that, by reason of this, not 
unnaturally, the world was often unjust to 
her in its comments on her manner, on her 
relations with men. Not to put too fine a 
point on it, the world more than once, we 
are more than once told, accused her wun- 
charitably of flirting. But the men them- 
selves knew better. Likewise a woman here 
and there had the insight to be just to her, 
to see that she was capable of regarding a 
human being as objectively as she would a 
flower, a mountain, or a star. She was 
one of those fearfully and wonderfully 
trained young women who are the docile 
pupils of grave young men or sentimental 
old ones, with whom their teachers are 
ever falling in love, but who never suspect 
it until the very moment of catastropbe. 
She was also that innocent and gifted crea- 
ture whom all her male friends call 
‘‘child,” whose teachers teach her like a 
child, who looks up into their faces simply 
as a child, who puts both her hands into 
their outstretched hands simply as a child, 
and has a child’s honesty and appeal in her 
eyes. 

And, to crown all, she was a widow. 

It is, therefore, worth while to look at 
her a trifle closely and see how she did it. 

Beginning with the last point, she is 
introduced as a widow. Now, we are 
quite ready to comply with St. Paul’s sug- 
gestion, and honor widows that are widows 
indeed. But this unique and incalculable 
little person had hardly come into the house 
from burying her husband before she was 
throwing herself into the arms of another 
man, quite to his surprise, let it be said to 
his credit, and so swiftly that he had not 
the least warning of her intention ; though 
what may be the usual warning given on 
such occasions or how the man thus 
warned protects himself from impending 
danger the unwidowed world is not told. 
The gentleman in question, unwarned, did 
the best he could under the circumstances. 
He put her back in her chair again and 
told her he could not have it! But cer- 
tainly in this case Mercy did not regard 
her human being as a flower or a star. 
Surely, she was the star-actor herself, and'a 
shooting-star at that. 

And she had not even the excuse of an 
uncongenial marriage or a disappoint- 
ment in her husband. On the contrary, 
she is ushered into the book as heart- 
broken over a tragically sad fate, her hus 
band having died suddenly, only a few 
days after their marriage. But, if there 
really were a fracture, the pieces were 
uncommonly lively, for she was eighteen 
at the time of her husband’s death, and 
not nineteen when she threw herself at 
Stephen White’s head. 

And there are other little embarrass- 
ments about dates. Before Mrs. Philbrick 


|had seen Stephen White, Harley Allen, 
| who was her minister, and had been teach- 


ing Wet like a child’ for three years, had felt 
himself” strangely | stirred’ “whenever: he 
looked ito her ‘Sensitive, drehid-like face, 
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had felt ‘th every: 
the..whole Jd 
would be Be Ss : 


r of him that to 


. y ‘fa e ‘ 
arithmetic) i ee 


Vnoazh- Toursahip, 
marriage,” “funeral, and widowhood; and 
this nice youn g minister must have found 
her ‘‘so lovely and sad,” and fancied he 
‘‘might make her think she loved me,” 
almost before he had got to the last words 
of the burial-service. 
such magic power over men should not, 
trust their memory, but keep a diary, or 


“their lovers will lap over awkwardly. Mrs. 


Philbrick has crowded the time ~when 
thought. of marriage “with: her ‘jeould be 
decently, not to say legally entertained by 
Mr. Allen into nearly ¢ as smalla compass 
as Rufus Choate’s Tawyer's | vacation—the 
space between. a question. put to the wit- 


ness and his auswer.No wonder, other 


women seem monotonous in comparison 


with her. 

These little complications are, the more 
to be regretted as they. are,entirely .un- 
necessary. 
is not essential to the story. It does'not 
give a tinge to the atmosphére nor a point 
to the situation. She dtaws down the 
corners of her mouth once or twice when 


her broken heart is suddenly recalled to. 


her mind; but otherwise she skips through 
the volume without the slightest’ sign of 
bereavement. ‘‘‘I never allow myself to 
be distressed by things which I can’t 
help,” ’ she says, briskly. ‘‘ ‘ At least, that 
sort of thing,’” added. Mercy, her face 
clouding with the sudden recollection of a 
grief that she had .not..been able to rise 
above.”’ Though, as that grief was not a 
year old, One would think the recollec- 
tion of it could’on no.occasion be sudden. 
“«*T have never yet seen the day which 
did not seem to me brimful and running 
over with joys and delights; that ic, ex- 
cept when I was for a little while bowed 
down by a grief nobody could bear up 
under,’ she. added, with a sudden droop- 
ing of every feature in her expressive face, 
as she recalled the one sharp grief of her 
life.” 

For a little while. So that even the 
genuine artistic temperament admits that 
a husband’s death isa slight interruption 
to its overflowing delight. _ But before the 
year is out these little addendaof grief dis- 
appear. By Christmas Mercy ‘‘ knew that 
her whole soul went out toward Stephen 
White with a love of which she had never 
before had even a conception.”” Which is 
certainly bearing down rather bard on 
Mr. Philbrick. 

“Who is the girl with fair hair and blue 
eyes, who, whenever you meet her‘in the 
street, always looks as if she had just 
heard some good news?” was asked, one 


ay. 

x Oh! that is a young widow from Cape 
Cod—a Mrs. Philbrick.” It is enough to 
make poor Philbrick turn in his grave! 

Again, Parson Dorrance was another of 
Mercy’s objective flowers, whose proposals 
of marriage she declined, without guile. 
But, after he was dead, ahd Stephen dis- 
missed, and she had no one in particular in 
hand, ‘‘her thoughts of Parson Dorrance 


‘grew constantly warmer, tenderer, more 


assured. Slowly the whole alle- 
giance of her heart transferred itself to the 
dead man’s memory [which dead man?}. 
. . . It surely could not be impossible 


‘for him to know in Heaven that she was 


his on earth? As confidently as if she had 
been wedded to him here [which seems to 
be anything but a unit of comparison in 
this case] she looked forward to the reunion 
with him there.” So it seems at length to 
be all up with the deceased Philbrick. 
Now, that unhappy gentleman need not 
have been iritroduced at all; but to intro- 
duce him for the purpose of insulting him 


| is a cruel and unusual punishment, what- 


ever sins he may have committed. Mercy 


Philbrick ‘need’ not’ ‘have’ been born a 


widow; but, if she insists on bringing’ 4 
dead “husband ‘i her ttafn) sie“ ought to 
treat ‘him’ Gecently.'’ ‘A’ hiisbarid thay’ be 





“Women who have™ 


Mercy Philbrick’s widowhood: 
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every way objectionable; but it is more 
like @ man and a brother to have it out 
with him while lie is alive. 

Perhaps ‘it'is “‘bechuse, like Stephen, we 
have yet to learn what well springs of 
strength lie in the poetic temperament. 

With New England rural life the au- 

thor has not a particle of real sympathy. 
His observation is not tender enough to be 
accufate. Nearly all the subordinate char- 
acters are delivered over to conventional 
bad grammar of the most immoderate 
description. Stephen’s father isa lawyer; 
yet his parents call attention to somé new 
picture of‘his in the house thus: ‘* That’s 
Stephen’s last notion. He’s never satisfied 
without he’s’ sticking up suthin’ new or 
different, It’s ‘all tom-foolery. Things 
was well’ enough before.” Now, we 
may admit that most lawyers share 
with Stéphen’s parents the disadvantage 
of ‘‘not having a trace of the artistic 
temperament”; but verbs are not governed 
by Eastlake. Mrs. Philbrick’s mother, a 
sea-captain’s widow, illustrates marine in- 
telligence thus: ‘‘Ob, Mercy! lf yerkuew 
what a comfort ’twas to me jest to set still 
in achaironcemore. It seemslike Heaven, 
arter them pesky joltin’ cars.” Never a 
boy outside of Mercy Philbrick’s barnyard 
tripped into ‘‘ that’s the gal that comed last 
night”; and [believe the most inveterate 
foe of the letter g does not go so far as to 
drop it’ out of anything. The grocer’s 
sister, Jane’Barker, is engaged to an over- 
seer in the mill. She and her lover sit on 
the tops of two barrels outside the grocery 
door and speak thus: ‘‘It’s a nasty old 
yaller shell, anyhow; not to say nothin’ o’ 
it’s bein’ haunted, ’s like’s not. . . . I 
ain’t a goin’ to take that time to fly out at 
him, however much I’ve got agin him.” Of 
course, it is impossible to prove that no 
New England young woman ever sat on a 
barrel at the grocery door, talking with her 
lover about being agin somebody; but such 
an occurrence would be just as probable, 
just as noticeable, and just as promptly 
reprehended in a New England village as 
in Fifth Avenue. 

Stephen muses thus of Mercy before see- 
ing her: “‘I suppose she can’t be a lady, 
exactly, being a sea-captain’s wife.” Which 
is an almost impossible use of the word 
lady in a New England village; besides be- 
ing impossible snobbery to the fine fastid- 
iousness of a man whose mother said 
‘“suthin’” and ‘“‘things was.” Moreover, 
we are told, further on, that the old sea- 
faring men had the feelings of kings about 
their wives and daughters; that it was a 
disgrace for them to be obliged to earn 
money; that other women might eke out 
the family income as they pleased, ‘‘ but 
the captains’ wives were to be ladies.” It 
is very improbable that this should be the 
universal feeling among seafaring men, 
while an equally universal assumption ex- 
isted among lawyers that a sea-captain’s 
wife, by that token, could not be a lady. 
The author is wrong in every respect. 
There is not and there never has been a 
village in New England, I venture to say, 
in which a sea-captain’s wife would be ex- 
cluded from the circle of ‘“‘ladies” by 
virtue of her position; nor is there any sea- 
faring—I think I may say any—class in 
which the discovery that an eighteen-year 
old daughter wrote for the magazines and 
was handsomely paid for it would not be 
considered a matter for pride and con- 
gratulation. It is but another feature of a 
certain hardness and lack of ‘‘the enthu- 
siasm of humanity” in the book that of its 
two mothers one should be a vixen and the 
other a fool. The exigences of the situation 
may have demanded the sacrifice of 
Stephen’s mother; but Mercy might assume 
the same noble and tender attitude toward 
Mrs. Carr, by reason of that lady’s con- 
sumptive tendencies or her nervous prostra- 
tion, and without the utter immolation of 
her mind and her grammar. 

“In the ordinary New England town,” 
says this author, “neighborhood never 
means much.’ There is a dismal Jack of 
cohesion to the relations between people. 

Our people are living, on the whole, 
the dullest lives that are lived in the world 
by the so-called civilized; and the climax 
of this dullness of life is to be found in 
just such ‘a small New England town as 
Penfield.” 

On the contrary, in the ordinary New 
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England town or village (for the author 
uses these words synonymously) neighbor- 
hood to the neighbors means everything—fel- 
lowship, friendliness, the daily interchange 
of little courtesies; every care, attention, 
and service in illness; constant expression 
of interest and good feeling in health; 
comparison, consultation, and mutual 
assistance in work; and natural union and 
sympathy in recreation. The dullness of 
village life is often denounced; but 1 think 
it is a dullness which exists only to the 
observers, not to the country folk. I can 
speak with authority of but a few villages; 
but I can speak with a good deal of author- 
ity of those. With the customs and life of 
a New England circle whose center shall 
be the spot where I am writing and whose 
radius shall be a dozen or so miles Il am 
tolerably well acquainted; and, if any rural 
district of the same dimensionsin England, 
France, Austria, or Russia can show a 
population more universally supplied with 
the comforts and refinements of life, more 
familiar with the daily events of all the 
world, more intellectual in their social 
festivities, more hospitable and generous in 
the expression of social pleasure and the 
gratification of social taste than this, I have, 
at least, read novels and history in vain. 
The rural villages are at this moment 
taking the flowers out of their garden-vases 
and mounds to adorn their winter windows. 
They are modernizing their last year’s cos- 
tumes with a bow and belt and galloons of 
clair de lune, according to Harper’s Bazar 
They are scanning every library in town to 
find dialogues and poems for the amateur 
theatricals of Knights Templars, or sewing- 
society fairs, or parish tea-parties in the 
vestry. They are dashing past in glittering 
buggies, and two-borse carryalls, and four- 
horse wagons, with horns blowing, to at- 
tend the county fair, and merrily asserting 
that Huxley is welcome to his Hipparion; 
but they are glad to be alive when a horse 
is a horse, and not simply a four-legged 
beast with toes! They are reading THE 
INDEPENDENT, The Daily Journal, and The 
Weekly Tribune; they are playing on the 
piano and the melodeon; they are pressing, 
varnishing, and arranging brilliant bou- 
quets of autumn leaves; they are painting 
in watercolors the golden gowan and 
bronze-brown blackberry vines; nay, the 
very subscription-papers wherewith the 
young people mulct us for writing-schools 
and singing-schools and the ‘“ minister's 
tax” are adorned with pen-and-ink 
sketches and elaborate initial letters, in no 
despicable style of art; and they have not 
suspected that life is dull. Undoubtedly 
to Mercy Philbrick, who ‘‘did things, said 
things, and felt things with the instan- 
taneous intensity of the poetic tempera- 
ment,” and who “‘felt it to the quick” 
because Stephen, encountering her, by 
chance, for the first time in his life, ata 
railroad station, on a dark and rainy night, 
only got her a carriage and put her into it, 
and asked for her checks, and ran off to 
get her forgotten valise from the train, that 
was already backing out of the station, and 
took his leave of her with adieus that 
‘‘were civil, but only civil—that most de- 
pressing of all things to a sensitive nature, 
a kindly indifference, was manifest in 
every word”; to all women who are accus- 
tomed to bringing down their game with a 
single glance our New England village life 
must be dull. For it cannot be denied that 
our landlords and railway officials, on their 
first meeting with ladies, are almost in- 
variably ‘‘only civil”—not affectionate. 
But we consider that on such occasions the 
‘‘all-sufficiency” of ‘‘bare kindliness of 
tone and speech” is more creditable to the 
unsensitive nature of the mothers than is 
the depression it causes to the sensitive 
nature of the daughters. And if ‘the 
busy tongues which are always in motion 
in small villages” began soon to couple 
Mrs. Philbrick’s name with Parson Dor- 
rance’s, I submit that it should not be 
strictly marked as iniquity, when her 
biographer himself assures us that ‘‘during 
the first few weeks of their acquaintance 
Mercy was conscious of an insatiable desire 
to be in his presence.” Probably not one 
of the gossips said anything worse or bet- 
ter than that. And when a young widow 
has an insatiable desire to bein the pres- 
ence of a widower, whether it is in merrie 





Old England or dull New England, there 


is no use in talking about a Greek oracle, or 
anew planet, or the impersonality of her 
enthusiasms. Murder will out. 

When we come to inspect Mrs. Phil- 
brick’s organic honésty°we are no better 
satisfied.” That fine aud fastidious honesty 
which made a lie not only difficult, but 
impossible, the least approach to equivoca- 
tion ‘abhorrent, and concealment of the 
most simple thing equivalent to a denial, 
had a trick of slipping away from her. 
The feeble old mother was prejudiced 
against her daughter’s earning money; and, 
as she was too old, feeble, and foolish to be 
reasoned out of it, or be permitted to be 
worried by it, Mr. Allen suggested that 
Mrs. Philbrick say nothing to her mother 
about her verses. As Mrs. Philbrick was 
a mature and independent woman, married 
and widowed, and her mother’s guardian, 
this seems not heinous; but Mercy’s direct 
and simple nature could brook no such 
iniquity, and ber “eyes grew dark and 
stern as she fixed them on Mr, Allen. 1 
hate, hate, hate your theories about de- 
ceiving people. . . . I wonder I believe 
anything yousay. I never have kept the 
least thing from her yet, and I don’t be- 
lieve I ever will.” Stephen had not Mercy’s 
‘‘direct and honest nature,” nor the “ firm 
moral rectitude which her nature so inex- 
orably demanded,” and the “fine fastid- 
iousness” of his ‘‘ artistic temperament” 
did not always serve him in good stead. 
“The first beginnings of the course of 
deceit into which tyranny always drives its 
victim” were, in this case, when Stephen 
saw some flowers which he knew Mercy 
Philbrick must have brought in, yet said 
nothing about them, waiting, as if he did 
not see them, till his mother should speak 
first, that he might know whether she 
were pleased; and when she pointed 
to them his exclamation of apparent 
surprise: ‘‘ Why, how lovely! Where 
did they come from?’ was alie. . . 
Mercy Philbrick would have replied: ‘Oh, 
yes! Isawthem assoon asI camein. I 
was waiting for you to tell me about them,’ 
and even then would have been tortured by 
her conscience, because she did not say 
why she was waiting.” ‘‘ The patience and 
silence with which he sat waiting for his 
mother to remember and speak” of his 
going in to invite Mercy to dinner ‘‘ were 
the very essence of deceit agait® Twice in 
this one hour an acted lie, of which his 
dulled conscience took no note or heed.” 
Mrs. Philbrick declares that many a time, 
when she has seen tiresome people coming 
to her house, she has run and hid herself; 
not to prevent being bored by them, but 
because she could not bear the thought of 
the lies she should speak, or, at least, act, if 
she sawthem. Nay, a sudden misgiving 
whether she might not be appearing to like 
even her friends more than she really did 
would seize her and make her reticent and 
cool. Yet, when Mrs. White had treated 
her with gross rudeness, and Mrs. Carr 
asked her what Mrs. White was like, Mercy 
‘said nothing” of it; but ‘‘ replied indif- 
ferently ‘I could not tell, Mother, for it 
was just their tea-hour, and I did not staya 
minute.’” Which was very natural, but 
entirely un-Mercy-ful. When Mrs. Carr 
was giving her kind opinions of Mrs. 
White, Mercy opened her lips to enlighten 
her; but, reflecting that it would be just as 
well for her mother to keep on good terms 
with her landlady, and better for Stephen, 
poor fellow, she changed her mind and 
said nothing, which was all Stephen did 
when he was plunging into crime at the 
rate of two lies an hour! When the dinner 
came to an untimely end, by reason of Mrs, 
White’s surliness, ‘‘ Mercy almost immedi- 
ately, with a nervous and embarrassed air, 
totally foreign to her, said to her mother,” 
not ‘* What a perfectly horrid old woman!” 
No; she waited till they had ‘‘ crossed the 
threshold of their own door” before she 
gave vent to her organic honesty, and at 
the dinner-table only said: “We must go 
home now. I have letiers to write.” So it 
seems that, when she was not making a 
point of it, this peculiar little child of God 
could lie as glibly as the best of us. 

Mercy Philbrick hated a compliment, we 
are asked to believe—partly because of her 
secluded life, partly from ‘‘an instinctive 
antagonism in her straightforward nature 
to anything which could be even suspected 





of ‘not being true.” Yet, when Stephen 
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White, on his first call, took occasion to re- 
mark, ‘‘Mrs. Philbrick, your face is the 
very loveliest face I have ever seen in my 
life,” ‘“‘every fiber of her artistic nature 
recognized the possibility of a subtle truth 
in what he said”! It certainly seems to 
the casual observer that the'artistic temper- 
ament is, like the constable’s participle, 
greatly overworked; which, perhaps, is 
the reason it gives way so often under 
stress. For instance, his ‘‘ fine fastidious- 
ness, allied to a sentiment of compassion,” 
made Stephen such a “‘ consummate hypo- 
crite” that it was possible for him to min- 
ister to Mrs. Carr in the most gentle, tender, 
and faithful manner, though in his heart 
he wished her dead, that he might get at 
Mercy again. Nor had he ever in his most 
secret meditations permitted himself to 
think: ‘‘ When my mother dies, I shall be 
free.” His fine fastidiousness would shrink 
from it as from the particular kind of 
brutality and bad taste involved in murder.” 
Yet on the very night of his mother’s 
death, when the sensibilities would natur- 
ally be most tender, his fine fastidiousness 
went into sudden and total eclipse, and he 
not only framed, but wrote to Mercy the 
exact form of brutal and bad words which 
had been declared impossible to him: ‘‘I 
am free now. My mother has died this 
night.” And Mercy, ‘‘striving very earn- 
estly with herself to do for him what she 
knew would be the very best and most 
healing thing for his soul,” evolved out of 
her ‘‘true poet’s temperament” the start- 
ling response: ‘‘I am most heartily thank- 
ful that you are at last free to live your life 
like other men.” Verily, death was no 
King of Terrors to this incalculable young 
widow. 

It is pleasant to know that what ‘‘ Mr. 
Allen could not do for her soul Parson 
Dorrance did. Her old doubts and per- 
plexities, which Mr. Allen’s narrower mind 
had been unable to comprehend or to help, 
were set at rest and cleared up by a spirit- 
ual vision far keener than her own. Her 
mind was fed and trained by an intellect so 
much stronger than her own”; but we are 
left in the dark as to how she was cleared 
up. Whether Parson Dorrance’s keen 
spiritual vision bace her continue to 


‘* Run and deposit 
He1self in a closet” 


when she saw tiresome visitors coming, or 
whether he harmonized with Mr. Allen’s 
narrower mind, and told her to sit still and 
behave herself, we are not informed, aud 
are, consequently, left in as dense spiritual 
darkness as when we started. We are only 
told that at fifty truth, truth, truth was 
still the war-cry of her soul, and almost 
the last glimpse we have of her alive is 
standing by her window, looking at the 
poor, uncared-for children, and bemoaning 
herself that among so many not one is 
hers; yet not desiring to adopt apy, because 
**T might find that I had taken aliar.” To 
which we very much fear that the little 
hypothetic ragamuffin might hoot re- 
sponse, with digital unseemly gesticulation : 
“© You’re another!” 

The fine fastidiousness, the superfine 
morality, and the appalling widowhood of 
the book form a sort of cheap stucco-work 
which diverts the attention from, even 
when it does not wholly conceal, points of 
real beauty and power. The poetic tem- 
perament would be sufficiently and pleas- 
antly' manifest in the story if it were 
not constantly labeled and libeled. The 
verses are sometimes striking, never bad; 
except perhaps the final gravestone sonnet, 
which is an extraordinary picture of aerial 
navigation, and, if one may continue the 
figure, quite takes the wind out of Albert 
Diircr’s sails. The story is not dramatic; 
but there is no constitutional law that 
stories shall be dramatic. The book, in its 
best estate, is a series of pictures, drawn 
with strength and skill, painted in vivid 
and delicate tints. Few things are more 
admirable in their way than the old Jacobs 
house and its story, and the exquisite epi- 
sode of Mrs. Carr’s packing. ‘‘Old Man 
Wheeler” has little to do with the narra- 
tive; but he is cleverly drawn and would 
make, by himself, a charming Christmas 
sketch. Parson Dorrance is very tenderly 
entreated and the account of his funeral is 
full of quiet and simple pathos. The 
strength and the weakness of Stephen’s 





patience, the difference between Mercy’s 
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rendering and his surrendering are marked 
with real insight. One would say that, if 
the author could by any means wrench 
clear from the clutch of a tyraonous self- 
hood and yield to his inspirations, our lit- 
erature and our art might be enriched, even 


if our morals were not seriously mended. 
If ‘“‘Hetty’s Strange History” is a later 


production, as well as publication, there is 
space for hope. Hetty is not an altogether 
agreeable woman; but she is no-such intol- 


erable little tyke as the Widow Philbrick. 


It is true that she is a middle aged child 
and a child in simplicity and directness, 
and she ran down the steps to meet Dr. 
Eben with outstretched hands and eager 
eyes, and no more consiousness ,of the ap- 
pearance of welcoming him than if she had 
been a child of seven, and said to him: 
**Oh, dear! What shall I do?” like a little 
child. And, though the men do not all pro- 
pose to her, as they do to Mercy, it is only 
because every one thinks every one else has 
proposed and been rejected. But Hetty is 
a more real person than Mercy. She is not 
so clumsily patched together from a dis- 
torted ideal. She is often sensible and 
frank and speaks to the point, and seems to 
have some existence outside of the author’s 
mind. Truth has a good deal of a fight 
even here, and does not always succeed in 
clearing itself of brutality and nonsense; 
but it is by no means so bemired as when 
Mercy Philbrick was fumbling around after 
it. There is a good deal of attitudinizing, 
the most incongruous specimen of which 
is, perhaps, the ‘‘ beautiful sight” they pre- 
sented when, after the wedding guests had 
departed, ‘‘ the two stood, with their arms 
around each other, in the fire-light.” At 
such a time, if ever, the scene would seem 
to be full of the actors; but no grief and no 
rapture is intense enough to banish from 
the author’s mind the ‘‘innocent third 
party.” Yet the book is not all attitudiniz- 
ing. The samelack of observation which 
made ‘‘ Mercy Philbrick” an untrustworthy 
authority on New England rural life is 
equally visible in Sarah Little’s strange 
history. That young woman is represented 
as a loving, patient, gentle creature, and 
her husband, the deacon’s son, a mirthful, 
social, honorable man. Their single error 
had been atoned for as far as possible by a 
legal marriage and a blameless life; yet for 
the six years subsequent to their marriage 
no woman had ever said to her a kindly 
word, her husband was frequently re- 
minded by men of the barrier which sep- 
arated himself and his wife from all that 
went on in the village, and when their baby 
died not a neighbor came to its funeral. 
Any person familiar with village life knows 
that this is too ridiculous for denial. And 
it is as much a botch in art as in truth; for 
where was our noble Hetty all these six 
years, that she never spoke a kind word to 
the outcast until she wanted her for a 
housekeeper? Almost equally absurd is 
the device of making these two women take 
off the busy country dector for their “‘ trav- 
eling physician,” and keeping him with 
them two months at the seaside, visiting 
his other patients only in weekly trips, to 
give him achance to fall in love with Hetty. 
Our doctors, happily, are not so deficient 
in susceptibility as to need these very 
heroic measures, and can fall in love without 
such formal and formidable preparation, 
let alone the absurdity of a patient, loving, 
oppressed creature refusing to go to the sea- 
side unless the doctor will leave all his prac- 
ticeand go with her. But neither this nor 
Dr. Eben’s ‘fine fiber of organic loyalty,” 
or ‘‘ the fine equilibrium of Hetty’s moral 
nature,” which induced her to deceive her 
husband into supposing her drowned, to 
hide herself in a well-known watering 
place in Canada, under a false name, and to 
lead her husband into unconscious big- 
amy, can alter the fact that there is real 
life in the book. The machinery creaks 
badly; but Hetty is a blunt, breezy, hearty 
woman. There is false drawing; but, in 
spite of it, Dr. Eben, when you get at him, 
isa good deal of a man, and the way his 
wife spoils him is a lesson worth learning. 
There is the strange lack of sympathy with 
humanity, the strong tendency to elevate 
one woman by degrading all others, and 
there is always the unsatisfactory joiner- 
work, which patience and care would 
amend; but Hetty, with her good common 
sense toward Cesar and Nan, her vigorous 





management of her Sra and harvesting, 
her great love, without tact, for her hus- 
band, is a substantial and marked im- 
provement upon her predecessor, 
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Every thoughtful man is watching with 

interest the development of the history of 
the African race in the United States, un- 
der the new conditions of emancipation 
and enfranchisement. In the South it is 
not merely a question of philosophy or 
philanthropy; but a problem touching the 
elements of all social prosperity. We must 
wait longer before we can attain toa set- 
tled opinion, Meanwhile, no indication 
should be disregarded. One of the most 
significant is their religion. Different 
opinions have been expressed on this point, 
in the columns of THE INDEPENDENT, by 
different observers. Some have not hes- 
itated to declare that the ignorance of their 
teachers, the superstitions of their wor, 
ship, and the want of morality in their 
churchmembers are alarming tokens of a 
tendency to relapse into heathenism. 
Others have been encouraged by what 
they have seen of decided improvement in 
these respects. Doubtless, the facts are 
not the same in different localities. I had 
occasion, more than a year ago, to bear my 
testimony, in these columns, to the state- 
ment that the colored Christians of the 
Valley of Virginia were not to be classed 
with those of Mississippi, as described 
(probably truthfully enough) by one of 
your correspondents. I justified my pro- 
test by giving an account of a colored 
Baptist association, held in Lexington, 
Virginia, the proceedings of which I had 
witnessed, by furnishing some extracts 
from the published minutes of the associa- 
tion. Iam able now to take a wider sur- 
vey. 
I have before me a copy of the minutes 
of the Virginia (Colored) Baptist State Con- 
vention, assembled in Danville, Virginia, 
May 9th, 1877. The Statistical Record, 
made up from reports from thirty-one 
counties (there are a hundred in Virginia), 
give about 44,000 as the aggregate of mem- 
bers, with about 5,000 baptisms during the 
past year (the ‘‘Baptist American Year 
Book” gives the number as above 100,000), 
6,390 Sunday-school scholars, and above 70 
ministers, some of whom are paid respect- 
ively the liberal salaries of $1,000, $800, 
$750, $600, and $500. 

To exhibit the views of these colored 
ministers, I will give some extracts from 
reports on important topics adopted by the 
Convention. The homely style of these 
reports proves that, if they have adopted 
the ideas of their white brethren, they have, 
at least, not plagarized their language. 
The Report on Education says : 

‘*We believe that parents and 
guardians are criminal who will not or 
neglect to give their children an education, 
especially a wholesome Christian educa- 
tion. . . . We believe that the possess- 
ing a Christian education, and reducing the 
same to practice, does ‘not and will not 
quench the Spirit of God or deprive any 
person of Christian exercises. : We 
do not believe that the common mode of 
setting up with the dead, holding prayer- 
meetings all night, boisterous and uproar- 
ious actions in time of worship, is becoming 
in Christians or comports with a Christian 
education. We believe that the 
Christian ministry, in its educational train- 
ing power, should be fostered and defended, 
and that no person should be initiated into 
its fold who is unqualified for so honorable 
a position. We disapprove of ministers 
of the Gospel being found in places and 
demeaning themselves unbecoming to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. We disapprove of 
ministers preaching so little from the 
Bible, virtually ignoring the Scriptures, 
which testify of Christ; and, in lieu of 
which have substituted dreams, anecdotes, 
and animal magnetism, working more on 
that which ends in the grave than that 
which shall livein eternity. ms 
. ‘* Resolved, That we give annually not 
less than $50 nor more than $100 for the 
support of one or two young men at the 
Richmond Institute.” 

In the paper on temperance the Min- 
utes declare tbat ‘‘ it is unscriptural to rec- 
ognize any member as in good standing 
with his church who keeps a bar-room or in 
any way patronizes such institutions of 
evil.” 

On the press they say: 

‘*WHEREAS, the press is an efficient 





means of instructing the mind and improv- 
ing society; . . And whereas The 
National Monitor, of Brooklyn, New York, 
is the only colored Baptist organ that repre- 
sents the 500,000 colored Baptists of the 
United States; 

x: Therefore, Be it resolved that this con- 
vention recommend this paper to the 
churches of this state.” 

I will add that not anywhere in the pub- 
lished proceedings of this convention can 
be found one acrimonious, offensive, or 
fanatical sentiment. Hardly, I think, will 
any reader regard these things which I 
have extracted as unworthy of considera- 
tion because of their simplicity, and, much 
less, be inclined to ridicule them. Rather 
let them be regarded as 


“ An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


Be that as it may, I say what I know asa 
Soutbern man when I aver that all this 
proves great advance in religious knowledge 
and religious organization among the col- 
ored people of the South; when I aver that 
such a convention of colored Baptists was 
never possible before in Virginia since she 
became a state. 

I content myself with this notice of the 
colored Baptists, as I do not happen to have 
at hand material for any statement about 
the colored Methodists. I have no reason to 
suppose that their record of advance would 
be less satisfactory. 

I close this article with an extract from a 
private letter of the Rev. Dr. Jeter, senior 
editor of the (Baptist) Religious Herald, of 
Richmond, Va.: 

‘The Richmond Institute for the educa- 
tion of colored men, chiefly ministers, is 
supported by Northern funds, is well con- 
ducted, and has usually from 50 to 80 stu- 
dents. It is exerting a gocd influence 
among the colored people and elevating the 
standard of pulpit intelligence among 
them. On the whole, I think their relig- 
ious condition is improving in the state. It 
certainly is in this city (Richmond). There 
is among them much ignorance, less super- 
stition than formerly, and rather loose 
morality; but, at the same time, there is a 
good deal of sincere religious feeling, with, 
I hope, a tendency toimprovement. Quite 
a number of them are now taking our 
paper.” 

VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, LEXINGTON. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC POWER IN 
CANADA. 


BY W. L. THOM, ESQ. 








Ir is the boast of the Roman Catholics of 
the Province of Quebec that they are the 
most devoted subjects of the Holy See 
under the sun; and, when their complete 
submission to the dictates of the hierarchy 
is considered, they have good reason for a 
vaunt which is sometimes felt galling by 
the ‘‘faithful” of the other provinces of 
the confederacy. In complete, unquestion- 
ing obedience to the mandates of the 
Church the French Canadian Catholic has 
no equal. He accepts, without hesitation, 
the doctrine laid down by the late Bishop 
of Montreal: ‘‘ The cure hears the bishop, 
the bishop hears the Sacred College, the 
Sacred College hears the Pope, and the 
Pope hears Jesus Christ.” He listens to 
his priest as one commissioned to speak to 
him, as the transmitter of the voice divine; 
and he is, therefore, indisposed to risk his 
soul’s health by opposing one entrusted 
with such awful powers. Even where ig- 
norance is too gross for an intelligent con- 
ception of the principle laid down by Mgr. 
Bourget, superstition supplies all that is 
necessary toward bringing about voluntary 
obedience, and the purpose of the Church 
is served. 

In considering the position of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Canada, it is well to 
remember that it has always been a popular 
Church. Under the French régime it stood 
between the secular power and the people. 
It interposed its authority to soften the 
rigors of absolute government and acted 
as a restraining opposition. While ever 
careful to forward its own interests, it 
always took care to secure a firm hold upon 
the affection of the masses, The condi- 
tions of government required that there 
should be some such body to act asa buffer 
between an irresponsible executive and a 
populace ruled upon the principles of feud- 
alism, and not unfrequently has it been 





found that the Church took a radical stand 
against governors disposed to an arbitrary 
or tyrannical policy. The first Bishop of 
Quebec, Laval de Montmorency, was in 
continual conflict with the viceroys of 
New France. He had one steady purpose 
in view, that of subordinating the state to 
the Church, and the policy he laid down 
when he assumed the bishopric he be- 
queathed, when he died, to his successors, as 
a trust to be faithfully fulfilled. Under the 
French régime, and for generations after 
the Conquest, the priest was the guide and 
the friend of the people. He was. relied 
upon implicitly in all their troubles; he 
was the advocate, the counselor, the arbi- 
trator, and often the physician. Society 
was so constituted as to be essentially re- 
ligious, and the little world of the, colony 
revolved around the ecclesiastical center. 

And so it continued to be after, the Con- 
quest. The policy of the British was not 
such as to enchant the French Canadians 
with their new masters. It was long: be- 
fore any community of feeling or interest 
grew up between them. The arrogance of 
the officers of the military government, 
combined with their ignorance of French 
customs, institutions, and language, alien- 
ated the conquered further than anything 
else from the conquerors, and induced bit- 
ternesses which are not yet dissipated. 
The people clung more devotedly than 
ever to their clergy, refusing to plead 
before British tribunals, laying their 
troubles before their seigneurs and cap- 
tains of militia, the priest always acting as 
arbitrator. 

By treaty and by statute, the Roman 
Catholic Church in Canada was confirmed 
in all the privileges which it had enjoyed 
under the French régime. England, as 
the mother of Parliaments, sought to give 
her Canadian colony a constitutional form 
of government. When the elective system 
was established, the control of the Church 
over the masses came into play. The 
French Canadians were an entirely unedu- 


‘cated people, as they largely are to this 


day. They knew nothing of politics, and, 
as they had no newspapers, and could not 
have read them, if they had, they were 
obliged to depend upon the advice of 
people better posted than themselves. 
Here the priest came in. He was again the 
guide and the teacher. He was the politi. 
cal power. The voters were the instruments 
upon whom he relied for his power. The 
legislative assembly might just as well have 
been composed of so many priests as mem- 
bers, for the representatives only took their 
seats to interpret the voice of the clergy. 
When elections were on the tapis, mon- 
seigneur, the bishop, sent a circular letter 
to the clergy, instructing them how to act; 
and when any question of importance came 
up the same course was followed. Mes- 
siewrs les deputés heard the voice of episco- 
pal authority, and obeyed it implicitly. 
Under responsible government, which 
was the outcome of the Rebellion of 1837-8 
and the union with Upper Canada, the 
Church continued to gtow in power. 
Great Britain continually bowed to it, and 
risked more than once the loyalty of the 
Upper Canadian majority in helping to 
keep up what came to be termed ‘‘the 
Roman Catholic Domination.” This was 
bitterly felt under the union. The Church 
commanded the Lower Canadian contin- 
gent of the House. It controlled the elec- 
tions and formed the political complexion 
of the French section. Upper Canada, 
growing in numbers and wealth, deeply 
felt the indignity of having often to submit 
to priestly dictation. The Church was 
resolved to rule, and rule it did, until there 
sprang up a class of men within the Roman 
Catholic pale deeply tinctured with the 
revolutionary principles which burst out 
all over the worldin 48. Educated French 
Canadians all over the country chafed 
under the restrictions which the Church 
imposed. They could not stand being 
mere mouth-pieces for ecclesiastics, working 
behind the scenes, and they revolted. The 
“Rouge” party grew upinsympatby with the 
movementin Europe which dethroned Pius 
1X. Liberalism became the word and its doc- 
trines were openly proclaimed. The new 
men demanded that the clergy should be 
telegated ‘‘to their proper place in the 
sacristy,” that the dime or tithe colleeted 
for the support of the priesthood should be 
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abolished, that education should be non- 
sectarian, and many other things, including 
free trade and the annexation of Canada to 
the United States. Then the clergy rose 
up in arms, and denounced the Rouges. 
The country divided into two camps— 
Rouge and Bleu. Then it was that the 
Conservative party, as it existed, with a 
slight break, until 1873, came into power. 
It commanded the support of the Church 
for over twenty years; and, as it depended 
upon the Church, so was it led to its down- 
fall through it. With the spread of intelli- 
gence liberal ideas began to permeate the 
Low Canadian representation. The 
Church saw a change that was spreading 
slowly, but surely, over the face of the 
land. The word was passed along for 
more agitation. Nationalism and religion 
were in danger, the representatives were 
instructed to say; and then began a long 
series of struggles, which only terminated 
in the deadlock of 1864, out of which grew 
Confederation. Sir John A. MacDonald, 
and the English advocates of a union of 
the provinces favored a legislative union; 
but the Church resolutely opposed this, 
claiming that it would have as a conse- 
quence the destruction of the French Ca- 
nadian nationality and militate against 
Catholicism. Never was the power of the 
Church more plainly shown than in the 
arranging of the terms of Confederation 
and the New Constitution. Instead of a 
homogeneous and simple system of govern- 
ment, Canada had thrust upon her a com- 
plex and fearfully costly arrangement, by 
which each province preserves its own au- 
tonomy. Of course, Quebec fell at once 
under the whole control of the clergy, and 
the British and Protestant population have 
been made to know that they enjoy their 
rights and privileges but by the sufferance 
of the French and Roman Catholic ma- 
jority. 

From the third year of Confederation 
the Conservative party began to lose power. 
Ontario had gone for reform and all her 
tendencies were in that direction. The im- 
mense majority that had hailed the Mac- 
Donald-Cartier Government, in 1867, 
steadily dwindled. The elections of 1872 
approached, and found Sir George Cartier 
engaged in a broil with the clergy of the 
Diocese of Montreal. This was a bad look- 
out, for it was upon the clergy that the 
government had to depend for support. 
The Liberals were strong and confident, 
and it was particularly unfortunate for 
Sir George that he should have undertaken 
to involve himself in the quarrel between 
Bishop Bourget and the Seminary, over the 
division of the Parish of Montreal. 
He suffered for his temerity by 
receiving a terrible defeat at the 
hands of a young Liberal lawyer, whom 
the Church supported. The veteran leader 
of the Conservatives was actually obliged 
to go to Manitoba for a seat, and the defeat 
broke his heart. He never got over it. 
The Conservative party, being in terrible 
straits, made that notorious bargain with 
Sir Hugh Allan for the sale of the Pacific 
Railway contract, and with the purchase 
money bought a majority. The sin was 
discovered, the government driven from 
office, and the Liberals triumphantly in- 
stalled, under the leadership of the present 
premier and the veteran chief of the 
Rouges, Hon. (now Chief-Justice) A. A, 
Dorion. This was not the consummation 
of a private vengeance which the Church 
had looked for. It had been intended to 
give Sir George Cartier a good lesson, that 
would teach him to be careful how he 
meddled with Church matters in future; 
but not to give the bated Rouges a chance 
of acceding to power. The fatal error 
was perceived as soon as it had been com- 
mitted; but it was too late. Two years later 
the local government of Quebec, also Con- 
servative, fell over what is knownas ‘‘ The 
Tanneries Landswap Scandal.” Great was 
the commotion. Conservatism seemed to be 
perishing in a slough of political sin. The 
Liberals were exultant, though they only 
pretended to mourn the depravity of their 
adversaries. On the resignation of the 
government, it was the duty of the lieuten- 
ant-governor to have sent for the leader of 
the opposition and entrusted him with the 
formation of a new cabinet. Mr. Carow 
did not do this, however. The Bishop of 
Montreal put his foot down, and after him 


various other powerful hierarchs. The 
government should not pass into the hands 
of the Liberals, they said; and accordingly 
Mr. Carow obeyed them, and directed M. de 
Boucherville, a dyed-in-the-wool Ultra- 
montane Tory, to form a government. 
This, after considerable trouble, he did. 
The general elections were about due, and 
the Church and the politicians united for 
the fray. Nota word of the terrible scan- 
dal was to be mentioned. The cry was: 
“‘The Church is in danger.” The Liberals 
were described from the altar as ravening 
wolves, seeking to destroy the heritage of 
Christ; as socialists, communists, and 
heretics. The Conservative press, and par- 
ticularly that portion of it which had 
profited by the job whose discovery had 
overturned the government, began a re- 
ligious crusade. No epithet was too vile to 
apply to Liberalism; no misrepresentation 
too gross, The vocabulary of abuse and 
Billingsgate was exhausted upon the Rouges. 
With a few exceptions, the violence of the 
language of the clergy exceeded all bounds. 

It will easily be seen that the influence of 
the clergy with an uneducated population 
is very great; or, rather, was, for the law has 
recently stepped in, to curb the power of 
the priesthood in this respect. By dint of 
threats of punishments and the employment 
of those means which politicians know 
how to place to the best advantage, the 
Ultramontane cabinet was secured a ma- 

jority, and since then the Church may be 

said to have been in possession of the 

Province. The Church has now complete. 

ly changed its complexion. It is no longer 

a body existing by the popular will and 

sustained by the trusting support of the 

community; but an imperious body, claim- 

ing to exercise power and dominion of its 

own motion and fact of being, and demand- 

ing allegiance in all matters, civil and re- 

ligious. It does not alone demand implicit 

obedience in faith; it insists upon implicit 

obedience in politics. The clergy, led by 

the Ultramontane section of Montreal and 

Three Rivers, set themselves up as the teach- 

ers of the people and their representatives; 

and they brook no independence of action 

whatever. They claim that they and they 

alone are competent to direct the masses; 

and all who do not accept this dogma are 

included among the adherents of the Liberal 

propositions condemned in the Syllabus. 

With the clergy of Canada the Syllabus is 
law and Gospel. They accept no other in- 
terpretation of human right than that which 
is laid down in the Papal definition of 

political errors, and the Ultramontane press 
insists that the legislation of Canada must 
always be framed in accordance with the 

teachings of the Church. It is useless to 
say to the clergy that the conditions of 
Canada and of European states, where 
socialism prevails, are essentially different. 
They place Canadian Liberalism, which in 
its most extravagant form is but a copy of 
moderate Whiggery, upon the same plane as 
the Commune and the International and 

lay it under interdict. 

Not alone this. The Church now claims 
superiority to the state in matters of jurisdic: 
tion wherever the clergy are in any way in- 
volved. It denies the right of the civil courts 
to exercise jurisdiction over the priest- 
hood. It claims that the spiritual tribunals, 
and they alone, are competent to try those 
members of the clergy who may have de- 
parted from the laws in any way. And it 
expressly forbids laymen to bring actions 
against the clergy in the civil courts without 
first having obtained permission from the 
episcopal authority. It refuses to accord to 
the courts any right whatever to pass upon 
clerical delinquency, in any form, upon the 
ground of the ‘‘unprescriptible right” of 
the Church to manage her own affairs; and 
sets up a system of theological jurisprudence 
which was never heard of until a priest at 
Sorel cursed a parishioner with bell, book, 
and candle, because he was accustomed to 
read radical newspapers. The priest incited 
the neighbors of the parishioner to hatred 
and violence; and, on being cited before 
the court, was acquitted by an Ultramon- 
tane judge. The case was appealed and 
the judgment reversed. Then the Bishop 
of Montreal issued a tremendous mande- 
ment, denying the jurisdiction of the court. 

Commotion spread all over the Province 





and the question of the power of the state 
became a burning one. Next in order of 
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importance came the Charlevoix and Bona- 
venture contested election cases. Here 
priests were accused of using undue in- 
fluence, in order to favor the return of Hon. 
Mr. Langevin, one of the soiled doves in the 
Pacific Railway Scandal, and of Mr. Beau- 
chesne, an insignificant country notary. 
They had preached against and loudly 
cursed the opponents of those candidates. 
They had threatened their parishioners with 
the pains of eternal damnation should they 
dare to vote for the Liberals. The tone of 
the discourses of the priesthood was simply 
satanic, and, as a natural consequence, the 
terrified peasantry voted for the clerical 
candidates. In Bonaventure three Catholi¢ 
judges tried the petition against the return 
of Mr. Beauchesne, and found that he had 
connived at the violence of the clergy. He 
was convicted, unseated, and disqualified. 
Disqualification in Canada is an awful 
punishment. It means the deprivation of 
all political and civil right for eight years. 
A disqualified man cannot vote, or be a 
candidate, or hold office, or exercise any 
civil function—is, in short, except in his 
right of holding whatever property he may 
possess, civilly and politically dead. He 
is extinguished for the period that his dis- 
qualification lasts. It is only inflicted upon 
those who knowingly connive or actually 
perpetrate, while being candidates, offenses 
against the election laws, which are very 
severe. In the Charlevoix case Mr. Lan- 
gevin was confirmed in his seat by the 
court. Judge Routhier, a noted Ultramon- 
tane, who had been picked out of the pro 
fessional gutter by Mr. Langevin, when 
minister, and raised to the bench, in a 
most extraordinary judgment, laid down 
the principle that the civil power has no 
contro! over the priest preaching in the 
pulpit, and held that there was no such 
thing actually as undue clerical influence. 
He trusted for support in the extraordinary 
position he assumed to decretals of the 
councils of the Church, to the writings of 
St. Thomas Liguori, to acts of Edward II, 
and every obsolete and useless authority 
that he could pick up to bolster him in his 
attempt to set the Church above the juris- 
diction of the law. The Dominion would 
not stand this monstrous twisting of the 
statute, and Judge Routhier’s decision was 
placed before the Supreme Court, at 
Ottawa. There it was, after a long and 
patient hearing, reversed, and no judge 
was stronger in his condemnation of it than 
Judge Taschereau, brother of the Arch- 
bishop of Quebec. The learned Judge most 
ably vindicated the powers and privileges 
of the civil authority, and, basing his judg- 
ment upon the deliverances of the best 
theological as well as judicial authority, 
declared, in effect, that the supervision of 
the state is universal, and wherever the 
law applies, is transcended or violated, 
there does the power of the state extend, 
even if it be to the altar. 

This judgment, while it was regarded by 
the public of the Dominion as a vindication 
of civil right; aroused the fiercest wrath of 
the clergy; and, strange to say, the greatest 
weight of it was directed against the Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, a prelate, beyond doubt, 
the most cultivated and enlightened among 
the Canadian hierarchy. Except in the mat- 
ter of holding to the doctrines of the Real 
Presence, Purgatory, and Confession, he 
might be regarded asa Protestant Episcopa- 
lian, for he is entirely without prejudices of 
a violent character. He is tolerance itself. 
A consistory was held to discuss the judg- 
ment, and the Bishops of the Ecclesiastical 
Province adopted a ‘‘ Declaration,” con- 
demning the manner in which the law (to 
which they had previously yielded assent) 
had been applied, and calling upon the 
members of the House of Commons to 
modify the statute on elections, in so far as 
undue influence is concerned, so as to per- 
mit the Church to exercise its ‘‘ unprescrip- 
tible rights.” It is understood that the 
Archbishop of Quebec, though he signed 
this declaration, did so under protest. 

‘As matters stand at present, there is a 
wide divergence between the Ultramontane 
district of Montreal and the quasi-Liberal 
district of Quebec. Montreal wants to 
make the civil power subservient in every 
respect to the ecclesiastical. Quebec is con- 
tent to have the civil power accord to the 

Church such privileges as she demands 
and are within the bounds of law and con- 


stitution. And in the midst of the con- 
fusion out comes a delegate apostolic, an 
emissary from the Court of Rome, charged 
with the settlement of the differences be- 
tween the Ultramontanes and the Liberals. 
Monseignor Conroy, who is Bishop of 
Armagh, in Ireland, and was for a long 
time secretary of Cardinal Cullen, is 
eminently fitted for the work of concilia- 
tion. He is soft and smooth in every way. 
There is not an inch of rough surface about 
him. He is one of the most perfect Jesuits 
it is possible to imagine. He is already in- 
terfering in politics, and it is hard to say 
how far he may go. The condition of 
parties is such that both find it worth while 
to bid for his support, and when the general 
elections come on, in 1879, it may be found 
that the Catholic Church will be in a posi- 
tion to dictate its own terms. What those 
terms are the tenor of this narrative will 
sufficiently indicate. 
MONTREAL, Sept., 1877. 





TITIAN’S LAND. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





I JOURNEYED to Titian’s torn land last year, 
To make me companions of peaks as of old. 
The gray peaks lifted their granite brows 
As barren and cold as a virgin’s vows. 

I saw and was silent. Unutterable thought 
Was mine, and a boyhood’s memory rolled 
On past ; and I gave to the past a tear. 

L lived dead days that were best forgot. 


I l‘stened for bird, for beast. Lo! a gloom 

Had mantiled the land like a mournful cloud, 

And lay like the solitude guarding a tomb. 

I spake and made sign ; but they answered me 
not. 

I lifted my hands and I called aloud. 

Then echoes went rolling from cliff to cloud, 

And peasants came cautious, strange-clad and 
tall : 

Echoes and peasants—and that was all. 


Wild peasants that cling to the cliffs, and reap, 

With short broad scythes, the adventurous 
grain ; 

Then peasants that dwell by the timbered steep 

In mossy caverns or in leafy low tents, 

And fall the tall forest and plant again 

The orderly woods like to regiments ; 

And fashion the beam and hew the wood, 

And guide the raft through the foamy flood. 





MR. COOK’S LECTURES,* 
A FEW CRITICISMS. 





[DEsrRING to put before our readers 
careful critical estimates, other than our 
own, of Joseph Cook’s lectures, we wrote 
to two of the most eminent of American 
philosophers for articles on the subject. 
An admirable paper by Prof. A. P. Pea- 
body, of Harvard University, is printed on 
the first page. The following article, by 
another able thinker, is printed without 
the writer's name, in deference to his 
request. His criticisms we are glad to put 
before our readers, for they are worth 
careful consideration.—Epb. IND ] 





Mr. Coox’s Monday Lectures are 
acknowledged everywhere to be ‘‘a splen- 
did success.” He has not only gained the 
ear of Boston and its vicinity, but of other 
cities, and the whole country, if we may 
judge from the circulation which the re- 
ports of his last winter’s lectures com- 
manded, through most of the leading 
newspapers. We read these lectures week 
by week, as they were reported from his 
lips, and we are glad that we can read them 
again, at leisure, in larger type and an 
attractive volume. , 

There was certainly occasion for a fear- 
less public discussion of these topics. The 
**modern prophets” of materialistic atheism 
have had the exclusive ear of the public 
long enough, with their positive and 
plausible assertions—plausible in great 
measure because positive and uncontra- 
dicted—and the manifold uses of the argu- 
mentum ad ignorantiam, with the various 
other foibles of the many who claim or aim 
to be scientific, by eminence or aspiration. 
They, these prophets of science, had en- 
deavored to intimidate the prophets of the 
pulpit by very liberal use of broad inti- 
mations that a preacher or Christian 
believer must, of course, be disqualified, 
by lack of special intellectual culture or by 
the excess of moral bias, from discussing 
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or even judging the evidence and argu- 
ments on either side of the question. 
There has been literally no end to the 
iterations, both contemptuous and irate, 
that theologians and devotees had better 
stand out of the way before the imposing 
advance of the car of Science. In England 
tuings had come to such a pass that, when 
Mr. Tyndall thought proper to disguise the 
ventilation before the British associations 
of his theological dogmas, under the scanty 
cloak of a deprecatory plea for toleration, 
it was remarked bya shrewd critic in the 

London Spectator that it was only the 
Theist and the Christian who had any 
occasion to make the plea of toleration, for 
they were in somewhat serious danger of 
being roasted in the fires of scientific 
scorn. Mr. Tyndall had previously made 
himself somewhat prominent in a 
theologic way by issuing a scientific pro- 
nunciamento upon the scientific unwisdom 
of believing in prayer as ‘‘a physical 
force.” 

Mr. Huxley’s operations in the theologic 
field bave been somewhat more positive. 
If we mistake not, he delivered his noto- 
rious essay on the physical basis of life, as 
a Sunday-evening lecture, under clerical 
auspices, in the course of which he not 
only defended what would have been 
called a generation ago the baldest mate- 
rialism; but he warned his Christian hear- 
ers to shut up and avoid,as worse than 
useless, any book that concerned itself with 
any relations to another life. If we may 
judge from the title of one of his volumes, 
he is rather fond of preaching. His 
preaching is also very Positive and clear, 
and sometimes it warms into the con- 
temptuous and denunciatory, especially of 
those of his fellow-preachers who hold 
and hold forth a theology which differs 
from his own. In his last utterance we 
observe he speaks of ‘‘the death-wail of 
innumerable impatient theologians as from 
the ‘drum ecclesiastic’ they view the wa- 
ters of science flooding the Church on all 
bands, The beadles have all been wasbed 
away. Escape by pulpit-stairs is even 
becoming doubtful, without kirtling those 
outward investments which distinguish 
the priest from the man so high that no 
one will see there is anything but the man 
left.” All which shows that Mr. Huxley 
knows by experience the inconvenience of 
pulpit-robes, and is fearfully disturbed 
with pulpit anger at the Christian Theists, 
on the one side, and their Positive imita- 
tors, on the other. 

There can be no mistaking the indica- 
tions that the time for aggressive discus- 
sion has come, on the positive as well as 
the negative side, and that the public are 
prepared to listen to it when it is made 
intelligible and interesting. Mr. Cook 
deserves great credit for his advancing 
movements, for his industry in studying 
these questions, for the clearness and ener- 
gy of hi€ statements, and the passionate 
rhetoric with which he enforces his con- 
victions, His personal gifts we need not 
describe. It is enough for us to know 
that, beginning in an unobtrusive way, he 
has attracted and held large and interested 
audiences, and discussed with marvelous 
energy and effect the profoundest themes 
in philosophy and theology, and that 
probably larger audiences await him in 
the future in any city which he may visit. 

It is, doubtless, true that his popularity 
has been in some measure owing to the 
hard hits which he has bestowed upon ‘‘ the 
small philosophers” who are supposed to 
have their habitat in and about Boston in 
somewhat greater numbers than elsewhere. 
Many of his local allusions are certainly 
very pointed and fearless. We cannot be- 
lieve that the somewhat common impres- 
sion is just that Boston, or its vicinity, is 
so pre-eminent for the positive favor which 
it gives to the materialistic atheism of the 
day. What is true, however, is that the 
atmosphere of thought in and about the 
city bas been so long pervaded by a jealous 
regard-for the freedom of inquiry, and an 
overcaution lest spiritual truth of any 
kind should be too confidently held, or too 
fervently asserted, that the native hue of 
its resolution has suffered somewhat in con- 
sequence, It is well, therefore, that the 
solid men of Boston have been aroused 
from their somewhat self-complacency by 
the shouts of alarm from this big, brawny 








and gigantesque thinker, who cannot but 
speak with the fearlessness and freedom to 
which his nature impels him. He has cer- 
tainly in these lectures of the last winter 
uttered a great deal of very important 
truth and set it home with wholesome and 
effective energy. As against his antagon- 
ists, he has not only been right in bis main 
positions, but he has justified these posi- 
tions by not a few decisive arguments, and 
enforced them with a very glowing and 
telling rhetoric, even if at times this rhet- 
oric has been unique and extravagant. 

But these lectures are now printed ina 
book, and the pithy statements, the sharp 
analysis, the pointed reply, and-the glow- 
ing and elaborate word-painting are all to 
be revised by the cool criticism of antagon- 
ists, who are not always friendly and not 
always just. To prepare the author fora 
severe ordeal, as well as to put him on his 
guard in his future discourses, we would 
call his attention to what seem to us a few 
inadvertencies. We do this for another 
and a more important reason. If a man 
strive for masteries, yet is he not crowned 
except he strive lawfully. 

It should not be forgotten that every dis- 
cussion of a scientific question should be 
characterized by the scientific spirit. We 
care not how merciless be the criticism, if it 
be just, nor how piquant the satire, nor 
how glowing the rhetoric, if these all carry 
and enforce that conviction which comes 
from a keen analysis of things that differ 
and a quick discernment of likenesses that 
unite, This is the more universally true if 
the scientific conclusions involve theolog- 
ical or religious consequences. The friends 
of spiritual and theistic truth have no 
reason to withhold a single blow tbat can 
be honestly directed against their keen and 
plain-speaking assailants. Wit and humor, 
satire and argument, eloquence and refuta- 
tion should all be employed, in forms of 
popular address, with no stint of illustra- 
tion or enforcement. But no unfair fetch 
or unjust criticism, or any species of under 
or overstatement, can possibly be other 
than injurious to the best of causes when 
given tothe hands of the boldest of its ad- 
vocates. 

Mr. Cook begins with what should have 
been a telling onslaught upon Mr. Huxley’s 
fancied discovery of the Bathybius. It is 
greatly weakened by the want of clearness 
with which the story is told. This, how- 
ever, isnot its most serious defect. Mr. 
Cook seems to us unjust and ungenerous in 
endeavoring to make Mr. Huxley, in his 
lecture in New York, reassert his belief in 
a theory which he had previously re- 
nounced ina scientific journal, simply be- 
cause he had said in this lecture ‘‘thata 
gelatinous mass is the common 
foundation of life.” From the use of this 
phrase Mr. Cook argues that Mr. Huxley 
is both weak and disingenuous He then 
presents a hurried and unsatisfactory class- 
ification of the schools and theories of 
evolution, which seem to us neither very 
scientifically made nor clearly expressed. 
On this as a basis he proceeds to contrast 
thirty views which he finds to be possible 
with the three which Mr. Huxley accepts 
as alone conceivable. This sounds well to 
the ear; but to the scrutinizing mind the 
contrast disappears—Mr. Cook’s thirty 
varieties and Mr, Huxley’s three not ad- 
mitting of any contrast, not being in the 
same logical plane or sphere. 

We observe, also, when Mr. Cook shifts 
bis attack from Mr. Huxley to Mr. Tyndall, 
that he considers it vital to his success that 
he should fasten upon him the now current 
conception or definition of matter as one 
side of a common substance, of which mind 
is the other; which definition, however, he 
complains that he cannot find distinctly 
accepted in any of the passages that most 
nearly approach it. 

In certain obiter dicta upon this point he 
commits the serious mistake of grouping 
Du Bois Reymond with Biichner, Carl 
voght, and Moleschott ‘‘as obsolete or 
obsolescent in Germany,” and finishes them 
all off by a casual and general remark by 
Professor Tholuck—made to Mr. Cook, in 
a confidential interview—that the Germans 
think every materialist is uneducated. We 
submit that a competent, not to say a just 
critic need not necessarily accept all of 
Du Bois Reymond’s theories in order to 
give him the honor which he deserves to 
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to hold as an eminent physicist and physi- 

ologist; and that we are quite certain that 
Tholuck, in his most quizzical mood with 
any American, would never think of speak- 
ing of Du Bois Reymond as ‘‘not edu- 
cated.” After assuming that Tyndall does 
hold, because he ought to hold, the defi- 
nition of matter and mind of which we have 
spoken, Mr. Cook proceeds to argue 
against it that ‘‘it reverses the best estab- 
lished positions of science” in three par- 
ticulars. The definition in question we 
regard as utterly absurd and untenable; 
but we cannot see that it denies, as Mr. 
Cook alleges that it does, either, first, that 
inertia, in the strict sense of the word, isa 
property of matter; or, second, that it 
affirms that matter has power te evolve 
organization and vitality; or, third, that it 
affirms that matter has power to evolve 
thought and emotion. On the contrary, 
the theory was devised for the express pur- 
pose of showing that this unknown sub- 
stratum, which is neither matter nor mind, 
could evolve both. It is altogether per- 
tinent to argue against the reality or the 
rationality of such a combination of attri- 
butes in one substratum, as the view in 
question implies; but to argue that the 
view denies or does not after its fashion 
provide for this union is wholly unauthor- 
ized. Mr. Cook proceeds to present such 
an argument with good success in several 
points, and less in others; but, unfortunate- 
ly, loads it down with the untenable posi- 
tion, as his tenth argument, that the theory 
is essentially self-contradictory and is ex- 
ploded by the first law of the syllogistic 
process A is not Wot A. In support of this 
position, he quotes Sir William Hamilton’s 
summary of doctrine that ‘‘the common 
measure” ‘‘of the broad antithesis of be- 
tween mind and matter ”’ is the phrase ‘‘ the 
whole diameter of Being.” We submit 
that, whatever may be the meaning of this 
phrase, the acute syllogistic reasoner whom 
he cites would never have confounded it 
with the ‘first law of the syllogistic pro- 
cess A is not Not A.” 

The second lecture is on the Concessions 
of Evolutionists. Six of these.are asserted 
to have been made by Mr. Huxley himself 
in his article on biology, the third of which 
is that ‘‘it is against all the ascertained 
analogy of Nature to suppose that it (é. ¢., 
spontaneous generation) has ever occurred.” 
Now, it is easy enough for any reader to see 
that in some very loose sense this statement 
is true; and it is as easy to see that in astrict 
and even in the most obvious popular sense it 
is just the opposite of what Mr. Huxley 
holds. If there could possibly be any doubt 
on this subject, that doubt would be dissi- 
pated by the distinct assertion of Tyndall 
that the sole evidence of evolution involving 
spontaneous generation is to be found in 
the ascertained analogies of Nature. Mr, 
Huxley and Mr. Tyndall, to their credit, be 
it remembered, have strictly affirmed and 
continue to affirm that no verified experi- 
ment has ever been furnished of such gen- 
eration; but they both hold that the anal- 
ogies of cases of varied evolution within 
the sphere of living beings justify the in- 
ference that these cases have occurred be- 
yond that sphere—i. e., that liviag matter 
has been evolved or generated from matter 
that was not living. They both reason 
very wildly from the known facts of evolu- 
tion, as Mr. Cook forcibly shows; but they 
are not such suicidal logicians as this 
charge would make them to be. Mr. Cook 
is still more grossly unjust to Mr. Huxley 
in the use.which he makes of another of 
Mr. Huxley’s concessions, as he calls them; 
‘Tf the hypothesis of evolution is true, 
living matter must have arisen from not 
living matter; for, by the hypothesis, the 
condition of the globe was at one time such 
that living matter could not have existed 
in it, life being entirely incompatible with 
the gaseous state.” Upon this Mr. Cook 
reasons that, if Professor Huxley and Pro- 
fessor Tyndall should sit together on the top 
of the Alps, and Tyndall should begin his 
definition of matter, and Huxley should 
whisper to him these words, ‘‘that life is in- 
compatible with the gaseous state,” it would 
spoil Tyndall’s romantic reveries about 
the wonders of matter and spirit that might 
have slumbered in the fiery nebula when 
the universe was in a gaseous state. We 
must confess our amazement, if not our 
logical. indignation, at such a misunder- 
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standing and misapplication of Mr. Hux. 
ley’s assertion that ‘‘life is incompatible 
with the gaseous state” as makes him to 
assert that the origination of life is incom- 
patible with a higher form of matter which 
might be evolved from the. gaseous state. 
The existence of living beings in an en- 
vironment of fiery gas is clearly distin- 
guishable from the origination of living 
beings by a succession of processes from 
matter that had been condensed from a 
fiery gas. It is Mr. Cook, not Mr. Huxley, 
that confounds the two as logical concep- 
tions. It is Mr. Cook that finds logical jn- 
consistency which does not exist; nd Mr. 
Huxley that propounds it, The one con- 
ception is untenable, it may be; but the 
two assertions are not logically irrecon- 
cilable. 

We have no disposition to pursue our 
criticisms further. There seems to be 
much less occasion for them in the suc- 
ceeding lectures. As Mr. Cook warms with 
his subject the cogency and consistency of 
his arguments improve, his statements be- 
come more felicitous, and his rhetoric is 
more satisfactory. There are two things 
which he would do well to avoid. First, 
the multiplication of separate points or 
theses, which seem for the moment to be 
effective to the ear and the mind, but in the 
end leaves confusion and bewilderment; 
particularly when, as is often the case, 
these separate statements, instead of being 
sharp and clear assertions of separate posi- 
tions, are confused and tautological repeti- 
tions. Such repetitions are to the mind 
what a single chandelier before two oppo- 
site mirrors becomes to the eye—an endless 
and bewildering vista of confused images, 
in place of a few sharp and glistening 
points of light. Mr. Cook’s second fault 
is his fearfully familiar and laudatory use 
of authorities, whose names he brandishes 
like the thunderbolts of Jupiter, but whose 
distinctive principles he does not even 
describe and whose language he scarcely, 
if ever, quot«s. The use of this fallacy of 
references, or argumentum ad verecundiam, 
may be serviceable for very ‘‘ small phi- 
losophers”; but the philosopher whom it 
will influence must be very small. We 
trust that Mr. Cook will hereafter remem- 
ber that the time for skirmishing and bush- 
fighting is over, and that the small philos- 
ophers may henceforth be disregarded. 


Diblical Aesearch. 


In a book published under the name of “La 
Grice avant les Grecs,"' Dr. Benléw endeavors 
to prove that the modern Albanians are the 
descendants of the populations called Pelas- 
gians and Leleges, by the Greeks, who once 
spread over Soutbern Europe from the shores 
of Asia Minor to Italy and cven Spain. His 
philological method, however, is anything but 
exact. Albanian is filled with foreign words ; 
and the progress of phonetic decay has s0 Worn 
away its vocabulary as to render the earlier 
forms of words impossible to recover. And yet 
it is by an uscritieal use of such a vocabulary as 
this that Dr Benlow essays to interpret all kinds 
of geographical names — notoriously the most 
liable to corruption and change — and to build 
his theory upon this rotten foundation. His 
speculations on the extent to which the Greeks 
borrowed their words from Pheenicians and even 
Libyans are equally uncritical. Neverthelese,the 
volume contains several remarks of value and 
interest. Thus, the suggestion is made that the 
human sacrifices offered to Moloch inthe Phe- 
nician settlement on the island of Cythera may 
have been the origin of the scourging of the 
Spartan boys before the altar of Artemis, and 
the author points out that the legends re- 
ferred the origin of the Bacchic orgies, in 
which we may discover the Phonician worship 
of the Sun-god, to the Phenician colony of 
Thebes. Semitic influence, again, may be de- 
tected in the Greek custom of placing a goddess, 
such as Héré, by the side of a god like Zeus, since 
this custom, while distinctively Semitic,is not 
Indo-European. The Greek dirge called: Linos, 
from its opening words ’Av Aive, really comes 
from the cities of Phosnicia, where the women 
lamented the death of the Sun-god Adonis, or 
Tammuz (Ezek. viii, 14), with the words Ai/anu 
(‘Woe to us”’).. When we find tombs of the 
mythical Linos pointed out at Thebes, Chalcis, 
Argos, and Athens, we may feel sure that there 
were once Phenician colonists at these places. 
How unsafe a guide Dr. Benléw is, however, 
may be seen from his proposal to derive the 
name of Athens from, “the Hebrew word 
‘o, which signifies a place of pasturage 
and rest for cattle’’! ' rf 
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..“ King Jareb” in the English transl@- 
tion of Hosea {¥, 18) iaust be struck out of 
the list of Assyrian monarchs. The Septu- 
agint simply transeribes ‘Iapeiu, and some 
commentators have wished to render ‘the 
king of Jareb.” The word, however, is an 
epithet, used like a nickname of the. war- 
like Assyrian prince. ‘‘ King’ Warlike’’ or 
“ King Spiteful” would be the nearest equiva- 
lent. There can be no play on the final part of 
Sennacherib’s name, as Hosea’s prophecy was 
delivered before the fall of Samaria, during 
the reign of Tiglath Pileser. 


.»In The Atheneum M. Connenptemnneh 
identifies Jeshanah, one of the.three towns of 
Ephraim—“ Bethel, Jeshanah, and Ephron’’— 
with the ruins of the village Ain Sinia, found 
by him about 5 kilometers north of Beitin, oF 
Bethel. Ain Sinia is indubitably an ancient 
site, having numerous and abundant springs, 
A large cemetery is cut out of the rock, and 
on the door of one of the tombs was found an 
inscription in ancient Hebrew character, bear- 
iog the name of Hananfah, son of Eleazar, 


.. There has lately been found at ZerghouY 
on the River Hye, in Eastern Babylonia, 
where there was an early city and colony of 
Babylonian origin, a portion of the torso of @ 
black basalt statue of large size, bearing the 
inscription of an early monarch, named Gudea, 
The inscription is of avery early period and 
contains names of Accadian divinities. 


.-The war will not interfere with excava+ 
tions at Nineveh. The Porte has granted 
firman for excavations, and Hormuzd Rassam 
is already on his way to Mosul. Two hundred 
more tablets belonging to the Egibi Library 
have been found, amounting now to three 


thousand, 
Fine Arts. 


THE Parthenon frieze represents the pro+ 
cession of the Panathenaica, in which the ani 
mals are being led for sacrifice in honor of the 
gods, who are represented as sitting in a group 
at one end, as if watching the procession from 
Olympus. A great difficulty has attended the 
explanation of the figure of a priest Pe 
up with both hands a very large piece o 
drapery, carefully folded seven times, and turn- 
ing toward a boy, who also has bold of one end 
of the drapery. The common opinion has been 
that this drapery was the peplos of the goddess 
Athena, which is said to have been carried, 
spread like a sail, in the Panathenaic pro- 
cessious. Dr. D. A. Flasch has lately pub 
lished a paper on this frieze, in which he h 
rather dogmatically settled all the difficultfe 
about the composition, and has satisfied him: 
self that this drapery is nothing more than th 
upper robe of the priest (himation), which h 
has just taken off for the sacrificial ceremony; 
It is not clear why he should have taken it o 








nor why it should be so very Jarge. But thi 
last difficulty applfes to the peplos if it was ta 
be put on the ancient image of Athena used in 
these processions. 


.-The American Architect. says that thé 
new ventilating and heating apparatus of, the 
hall, of the House of Representatives hag 
proved to be a great success, The new plan 
was introduced by Edward Clark, architect of 
the Capitol, in accordance with the report o 
the board of United States officers, convened 
at the,request of the Committee on Publi 
Buildings-ia the last House, An appropriation 
of $33,000 was then made. ; The fresh air isnow 
taken direct fromthe; grounds of, the Capito); 
through the, terrace, and,.ig tempered, by, -thé 
warm-air,in| winter from the hot-water coils 
while in summer ‘tt is thrown: into the building 
A series of ventilat; 
ors to tarry off the foul air have taken’ the 
place ‘of some ornamental péndants ta the 
ceiling, © 


eee The Home Journal says that, the weterad 
artist, John G. Chapman, Jong a. resident in 
Italy, has returned home fora stay, of a few 
months. Thesame paper adds; ‘It is about 
eighteen years since his last previous visit, 
So quiet if his'lifé in Ronie that there fs-danget 
that thé present’ generation will forget that he 
still holds’ ‘place affiOng artists in the fesh 
He ' bel6ngs' to thie! veneration df Duratd)'Al 
ston, Motee, and ‘he’ must feeY somethingror 4 | 
patriarchal intérest! in thé work of 6urpresent 
artists, as hd strolls through'their studies, “Ad 
is stayfip at the Ashland” House ‘and’ intendg 
remaining: fo fhe eoutitry ae December 2” ” 
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Northern Berkshire, with Greylock in the ais- 
tance. 


....Mr. Winslow Homer has nearly finished 
an Adfrondack scene, “ Night in the Woods.” 


:...Mr. E. Casilear is painting a view on 
the Chemung River, 








Personalities, 


Kavakava, King of the Hawaiian Islands, 
plays with skill on the guitar; is a free- 
thinker; has a large library, containing all 
the, poets, German metaphysicians, and mod- 
ern philosophers; is free from religious preju- 
dices ; and has a strong sympathy for journal- 
ists. He says that the reciprocity treaty with 
the United States has been the commercial and 
financial salvation of the islands, planting 
having increased and sugar-raising attracting 
more attention. The King is anxious to 
secure emigration to the islands, and lately 
said: “I wish my race to live and perpetuate 
themselves. I wish to see the old native 
legend about the children playing along the 
highways practically realized. I wish to see 
realized the old legend about the old men and 
the old women rejoicing over the pride of the 
young manhood and the young womanhood of 
the nation. If fate means to blot out of exist- 
ence the Hawaiian race, which I cannot be- 
lieve, I shall war against fate to the last hour. 
No; we must not perish.” 





..What brave young men all our Presi- 
dents used to be, and what aspur to memory 
is the assumption of the executive chair! 
Here is the last Hayes story: More than 
twenty-five years agothree young Cincinna- 
tians, ‘‘ who were adventurous and compara- 
tively unoccupied,” resolved to climb the lofty 
steeple of a Presbyterian church. The scaf- 
folding was still standing; and, slowly and 
with difficulty, rocking and swaying in the air 
and frightening exceedingly the crowd be- 
neath, the three climbed to the very top. Then 
they came down in safety. These three were 
R. B. Hayes; his present secretary, Mr. 
Rogers ; and the gentleman who relates the 
ineident. We give the anecdote for what it is 
worth ; though we fear it will set all the boys 
to climbing the church-steeples, 


.-The old denial that Jeff. Davis wore 
women’s clothes at his arrest is again in circw- 
lation, and a report of Julian G. Dickinson, 
the Michigan cavalry officer who halted the 
party, has been brought out from the state 
archives. Itsays; ‘‘ The dress was, not a per- 
fect-fitting garment, but was unmistakably a 
woman’s dress; for I saw the waist and skirt, 
and to me it cannot be otherwise described. I 
have no doubt it was the traveling dress worn 
afterward, on the march back to Macon, by 
Mrs. Davis. Besides the dress, Davis had close- 
ly about his head and shoulders a black shawl 
or mantle, which concealed his face and shoul+ 
ders ; but through the top of this I could see 
his gray hair in part.” This will not satisfy 
the class of people who believe that Wilkes 


Booth is still living. 


. An old letter of Gen, RB. E; Lee’s, writ+ 
ten in 1861, and opposing disunion, bas been 
discovered, Gen. Lee wrote to a Texas friend, 
after the secession of the state : 

And now , having closed my busines, I wil 


‘say how sad f felt to-day, undér the cirenm+ 


stances; at leaving San oie especially as I 
tro unable to see;a single good that will result 
rom the step taken, y the state, But, as i 
as been’ | oe ted by a kita Providence, 
nope it will eventuate in hér‘ulttmate benefit.’ 


The: following trustees of the Peabody 
Hducational Fund. lately met in New York fot 
their annual meeting ; , Chief-Justice Waite, 
Secretary Evarts, Robert C, Winthrop, Alexan- 


der H. H, Stuart, Dr. Barnas Sears, W. W} 


Corcoran, G. W. Ri 28, Bishop Avatople, of 
Minnesota, and Ex- Sovernar William Aiken, 
of South Carolina. The Chietf- J ustice, has gone 
to Boston, as a lay delegate in the Rplseppal 
Conventfon. 


’ -Mx,, Montgomery. ating the righ yung | 


, Bostonian, who. was;-married; the, other day t 


Miss, Choate, .of Cambridge, gave his bride 3 


: wedding presentiof; @cresidence costing’ $110, 4 


000. Mr. Sears graduated at’ Yale, this summer, 


ohis guardian, Alpheus, Hardy, having sent hi 


there.to avoid Harvard’s malign religions, ins 
Anener,| B geohensé i is bas | 

. “The town! of Paris, Me., neesta, that! it 
ieee ‘farnished, directly or: indireetly; one Viee: 








vse MiS,, “Coombe, _wldow, 7 of Mer, Thomad 


Coombe, of the Clarendon Press, Oxford 
owner of Hdliian Hunit’s | fine “and” famous 
picture, ‘“‘ The Lightjofrthe World,’? represent, 
ing Christ with eJantern knocking, at a door; 
has presented itto thelibrexyof Keble Callege, 
It is admirably, suited for a collegeiltbnary. 


...-Miss Mary B. Odenheimer, wdaughter of 


RisHop Odewheltner; of! Northerm ‘New Jersey, 


will stady art'in Paris this winter,’ 


) President of the United: States,a cabinet min; }, 
ister, two ‘senatérs, twelve» representatives, 
four om ae and: _ United States = 
pee qebeuk 199 

Marat Sabeabe: tendierkt: op hid 
‘wei to' ‘talk “about fie’ press)’ which ; Beles 
‘Bratés*itéelf' too much" tuavbe wot 


pervect 16 s4901 
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In botanical geograpby we. often find plants 
in certain locations that are easily destroyed 
by severe weather, while large numbers 
stand unscathed the severest storms. It has 
been customary to regard these as cases of 
emigration ; that is to say, we regard the ten- 
derer plants as emigrants from a warmer clime. 
Tu many cases they undoubtedly are, and there 
are quite a number of American weeds that 
have undoubtedly made their way from Mexi¢o 
or other places near to the Tropics. But in the 
Comptes Rendus for last March is an article 
from Prof. M. C. Martius on the trees and 
shrubs of the South of France, in which the 
comparative tenderness of some things is used 
as an argument in an evolutionary discussion. 
He gives a long list of those which suffer most 
in severe winters, and shows that all of these 
are related to fossils of closely-allied species 
found in the rocks below, and the argument is 
that in former times a large number of species 
existed here, when the climate was more trop- 
ical, and that as it grew cooler only those which 
adapted themselves to the changed conditions 
endured. It is a case in which only the “ fittest 
survived.”? He regards them as not wanderers 
from a warmer clime of our own times; but a 
survival of the flora of the Tertiary period. He 
says that all these more tender plants have 
representatives in the Tertiary and Quarternary 
periods. He finds that in old times the palm 
Chamerops humilis lived in Switzerland, the 
oleander in the Sarthe, the pomegranate in 
Lyons, and the grapevine in Stlesia—countries 
too cold for them now. The facts are very in- 
teresting. 

...Mr, Lockyer contributes to Nuturea very 
interesting letter upon the new star in Cygnus, 
which shown out last November, but is now 
only a star of the 9th magnitude. The spe¢ 
trum of the star, which at first was fall of 
bright lines, among which lines were promt 
nent those which characterize the chromo 
sphere of the sun, has gradually changed, and 
the lines have faded out, until now but one 
remains. This remaining line is not one of 
those which were conspicuous at first, but wae 
then relatively faint. It has held its own, 
however, and even brightened a little, fill it 
survives alone. And what is remarkable ip 
that, so far as can be judged from such meas. 
urements as are possible upon so faint a spect 
trum, this line is identical with the principal 
line in the spectrum of the nebule. (We call at 
tention, however, to the limitation. It is not 
possible on the strength of any measurements 
yet made to assert this identity with absolute 
certainty.) This, taken in connection with the 
rapidity with which the object blazed up and 
faded out, leads Mr. Lockyer to suggest that 
this body may be not a star at all, in the ordint 
ary sence; but a nebulous mass, containing n@ 
great quantity of matter and at no great dis: 
tance. If this hypothesis be true, however, it 
would seem that the star ought to have shown 
some sensible motion during the year, 


.... 10a letter to The Times, Richard A. Proc+ 
tor shows how it was for a lopg time # lope of 
the astronomers that there woald be two moon 
discovered for Mars. When Galileo omnia 
the discovery of the Jovian satellites, Kepler, 
after congratulating him, said: **f please ‘ty 
‘self with the thought that you wilf discover 
two moons attending on Mars and niany attefid 
topon’ Saturh.”’ To 'works’6n astrofiomy pub: 
‘Mshed in the 17th centdry the idea was' gener, 
ah} advaneéd that Mare mast have twosatel 
Nites > and the younger Cassini, in hid ‘° Henin: 
ad Astrondmie,” urged; fron’ éonsiderations’ of 
analogy, that Mars stvul@havet wo moors, ‘and 
explained how thése might have escaped obser 
‘vation by beitig’ Very closé! to’ ‘tliefr pritnaity, 
‘These facts ‘aécoutt for’ the spechlatiéns “o 
Swift, Voltaire, and Arbuthnot; which have been 
‘quoted a@ remarkabie’ prophecies of the dis, 
leovery of Asaph’ Halli 07° 90° cred?! tadt has 


-»--Becently we noted, a remark. of “Nature 
that a. variety. “ under cultivation ” W398, no 
uide, and we took occasion to say that, “Seul 
tivation’ in the discussion of these bjelogicad 
: questions. had little Meaning, ‘Singe, ‘4 

‘Femark the distinguished morphologist,, 1 
Maxwell T. Masters, has published a paper-on 
variations in Primroses, in which he says that 
“ cultivation.” ig, not the, cause of yarlation j in 
: this well-known Kenus, as he finds variations 
common, among, pc a wild state, This, 
e believe, is the sz ce,of any, botanist 
im any family, as well Vag p mroses. 


+t Pepe ode singnlar rhythmical, or ion neni 
diseovered: by Rodier, of, Bordeaux, in, a, water- 


plant (Ceratophyllasiieeddemersum). The axis 
curves tS one side and, to th pee peed evar four 


mised Wise ae 
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Missions, 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





THE sixty-eighth aunual meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was held last week; in Providence, 
R. 1, opening October 2d and closing October 
3d. As these, columns go to press. before 
the close of the meeting, we cannot give the 
proceedings here. Some aecount of them may 
be found in-the department of Religious {ntel- 
ligence. We are able, however, to give a sum- 
mary of the year’s work, from Secretary 
Clark’s annual survey. We have not been fa- 
vored with a copy of this, contrary to the 
usual practice of the secretaries, and have to 
depend on the Congregationalist for what we 
are able to gather from selections from the 
survey. 

The death of Secretary Treat, who was for 
thirty years connected with the Board, is, nat- 
urally, referred to at the beginning as one of 
the regretful events of the year. The financial 
depression has continued, limiting the means 
at the disposal of the Board for the extension 
of the missions. The contributions for the 
year were $341,216 and the legacies $92,763. 
These items, including the income+fromi other 
sources, make a grand total of $449,391!" The 
expenditures were $458,527.. As there was a 
debt of about $51, 000 at the; begining 
of the year. The Board tow: owes very 
nearly $48,000. When due. allowance is 
made for the financial. depression, there is little 
to complain of about the amount of the re- 
ceipts. The débt, however, is an unpledsant 
burden to-earry, and we hope the churches wil) 
take immediate steps to remove it). While the 
Board has ‘been beset at home with ‘financial 
difficulties, the missions abroad have also had 
an eventful year,,,,In Turkey there haye been 
war, famine, and pestilence while in India the 
famine has been more severe and destructive 
than, for many years previously. One. station 
in. Turkey, that of Eski Saghra, has been de- 
streyed, and the ity and country round about 
laid waste with fire and sword, the missionaries 
being, foreed to flee for their lives. Notwith- 
standing theso hinderances, the year has béen 
& prosperous one spiritually. Twenty new 
churches haye been organized and.over. b,800 
members received on profession of falth+an 
advance of not less than.15 percent.) on the 
entire;membership, 

During the year five missionaries, three;:men 
and, two women, have died, Of the active 
force twenty eight have returned to, this coun- 
try for rest and for the recovery of health—a 
rather larger number than usual... This .has 
left a smaller. effective force than is adequate 
to do the work that ought to be done,,,. Twenty 
names have, in,all, been remoyed fram the dist 
of those actively engaged or expecting, to.re* 
turn to missionary work. One of these. twenty 
is Mr. Holcombe,.of,, North, China, who. has 
become secretary of legation for the United 
States at Peking. Most of the others have 
retired on account of broken health. Six mis- 
sionaries, after a, period of restiand recwpéta- 
tion; have returned to active work, and twenty- 
fiyé new migstonaries, of whom six are unmar- 
Tied ladies, haye, been sent. out, Onty three: of 
these (women) have undertaken new work: 

It is' with great dratitfcation that so large an 
increase of ,churches , aud, members :is..an- 
nounced: ; In i regard. to. the educational: fea 
ture, Secretary Clark says : 

‘TMH ouph leds Was done’ for education than 
séemed necessar y*for the best interests‘of the 
( canse, and many, communities, haye askedsin 
vain for AB aofe and teachers, yet_the work 
actually atcomplished marks a héalthfal prow- 
Tess inthis department, "The standard Is con- 
;stantly raised in the high schools, aud semine- 
ries, common, schools are more and more taken 
up and supported by the native communitics, 
/ané-the éffotts of miseiovaries and finds froin 
ithe Board areigiven specially to the supporbef 
normal schoo}s and, seminaries for the training 
ofa native agéncy of both sexes, Men and 
women ‘are'thus’ prepared’ at ‘dn dnnttifl ek- 
pense of about forty dollars a year for each;‘to 
become teachers,and preachers among, their 
‘countrymen. In. some instances eyen this 
expétise is gladly borne by the pupils and their 
friends, if onlythe needed buildibgs ena teach - 
ers are provided from abroads:;,)Ati;Kiote, 
Japan, the JEEP Lent themselves on 
three dollars an “month, setting apart 
Sat ot this also. to.aid others more needy 

n they. are; and at Harput, the nor : 
‘scHOO] bulldin#s ‘are ctowded to ‘their utmd 
eapacity, )and parents have réeéntly wake 
? Lg metals Bt thiry, aud fifpy 1 with their sous, 

bitpe ds.of wheat, oil, and even Doar 
eee éxpetises : and ‘have tuned } fk 
ial 46” theif “homes becatte there wisi hd 
FO@M tio, recewelthem:.! ‘lt would: be hatdsto 
pa a more striking example,of the payer, 
spel to stir pew jife and hope in 
hearts of a peoplé than ‘fs présentéd by fhe 
pare crushed to the earth by an oppressive 

Rieitiok and b — mie ineidentat Calin ities of 
ieee and fami Hittle hope! 'for°thent 
(Sel¥es, but seeking rpcket abies for theixiebhi- 


{ 





oles motion was motieed im Listrissin our: own 
country, and it may be more comin plants 
then. is Generally supposed. 


loodoa-vahank* 


fina :Some pal pat sniplements have lately 


, Been’ et ipft ‘eat ‘Broom’ in’ tte 
anes ce 5 iat ey ate of'a flat 
ie Blackdo fown beds. 





dren through a. Christian education,” 0. ay 
7 The, wpissionawies; in: Furkey’ sae 180, £0b- 
ducted, themselves: aa to.6ecure the confidence 
ofall elasses; of) population. » inh theiwar dis- 
trict they have . afforded protection i focd 
alike ‘bot the (Bulgarian and ithe Turk, when 
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either was in trouble or hungry. In Eastern 
Turkey they have cared for the wounded 
Turks, and are believed by their presence and 
influence to have saved the city of Bitlis from 
sack and ruin. Amidst all the disturbing cir- 
cumstances accompanying the war, it is grat- 
ifying to be able to say that the additions of 
members have been larger than in any previous 
year—a hundred larger than in 1876. Revivals 
are reported from Marash and Monastir, and a 
remarkable interest has been manifested by the 
communities at Harput and Angora. 

Japan presents one of the most inviting fields 
open to the missionary, and it is not too much 
to say that Christianity is making more rapid 
progress in this empire than among any other 
heathen people. Secretary Clark says: 


“The physical energies of the missionaries 
are taxed to the utmost, and the breaking 
down in health from sheer overwork is without 
precedent. Itis hardly two years since a be- 
ginning was made in Kioto, the ancient capi 
tal, anda school opened with nine pupils, in 
the hope of its becoming a training school of 
native evangelists; and now tbree churches 
have been organized, and the Gospel is 
preached in more than fifty places in and 
about the city, by students in this school, now 
numbering some seventy pupils, the larger 
part of whom are preparing to preach the 
Gospel. About thirty of the pupils came to 
Kioto from Kumamoto, where they had been 
under the instruction of Captain Janes, and by 
him were ied to Christ. The self-denial and 
consecration of these young men may well 
cheer the hearts of all who labor and pray for 
Japan. Poor, disowned of their parents, with 
only an English Bible, and the clothes on their 
backs, with opportunities of soon earning a 
hundred dollars a month, if they would go into 
government employ, they are working their 
own way through this training school, eager 
to make their countrymen sharers with them 
in the hope and blessings of the Gospel. The 
stealy advance of the work at Kobe, Osaka, 
and other points is only less remarkable than 
at Kioto. The old priesthood are fully alive 
to the questions at issue, and thousands of 
dollars have been spent in publishing and 
circulating the most virulent and scurrilous 
attacks on Christianity—among other works a 
blasphemous life of Christ. So far as limited 
means will allow, the press has been used by 
the mission to disseminate the truth. “The de- 
mand for instant and enlarged effort is witb- 
out a parallelin missionary history, and it is 
noted with profound regret that, while three 
efficient laborers have been obliged to return, 
no new ordained missionaries have been sent 
to this mission for the last two years, though 
two recent graduates from Andover are now 
under appointment anda young pastor from 
Michigan expects to leave for Japan next 
month.” 


It is a very encouraging sign of progress 
that the converts from heathen religions are 
catching the true missionary spirit and begin- 
ning to feel that they have a duty,to the heathen 
world and a responsibility respecting the sup- 
port of their own churches. Mission work 
can be extended from year to year, without re- 
gard to the increase of funds, as missions pro- 
vide for their own support and relieve the 
Board of so much. In evidence of progress 
toward self-support the following is given : 

“*Natives of Ponape labor with surprisin 
success in islands beyond ; the scnool-girls an 
women of Marash raise funds to help educate 
girls in Japan ; the churches in Aintab district 
the city and send out their members two and 
two to visit every bouse; the churches of the 
Harput field sustain a mission enterprise 
among the Kurds; a local organization under- 
takes the charge of evangelical labors in the 
station of Van and Bitlis ; a missionary society 
in Ceylon has begun an evangelical work on an 
island not before reached ; the members of the 
church in Guadalajara unite in personal labor 
with’monthly reports ; and the Dakotas have 
raised about $250, and bave sent out a native 
missionary to labor among their heathen coun- 
trymen.”’ 

The number of missions now connected with 
the Board is 17; stations, 81 ; outstations, 531. 
Whole number of laborers connected with 
missions, 1,563, of whom 151, including 7 phy- 
sicians, are ordained missionaries (7 physicians 
are not ordained); number of female assist- 
ants sent from this country, 227; native pas- 
tors, 125; preachers and catechists, 255 ; native 
school-teachers, 522. Number of churches, 256, 
with 13,435 members ; training and theological 
schools, 16, with 551 students ; pupils in com- 
mon schools, 24,562. 

Notice of the other missions of the Board 
than those of Japan and Turkey will have to 
be postponed till next week, when we hope to 
have the full report. 





Taz Church Missionary Society reports 
that the “‘ Walter Jones Fund” (i. ¢., the in- 
terest on £20,000 given by Mr. W. C. Jones, of 
Warrington, in 1873, for the employment of 
additional native agency in certain missions) 
supported last year 48 native agents—viz., nine 
on the Niger, nine at Frére Town, six in Pales- 
tine, eleven in North India, twelve in Telugu 
Mission, and one in Mauritius. 


--.-The native Christians of South Africa 
are learning the lesson of self-support. At 
Healdtown they raise $1,000 a year toward 
the support of their ministers, $500 for mies- 
sions, and $250 for church purposes. They have 
erected a memorial chapel to the chief, Kama, 
for the building of which they raised $10,000. 


...The Church of Scotland has received 
$8,715 toward its proposed mission in China. 


The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 2ist. 


PAUL AND THE BIGOTED JEWS.—Acts 
xxm1, 17—30. 


Notes.—‘ Trance,”",—An ecstatic vision, in 

which Paul hardly knew whether he was i® 
the body or out of it, but in which his soul 
had a view of Christ and conversed with him. 
‘They know,.’’—Paul here ventures to 
remonstrate in trance with the Lord. 
“ Martyr Stephen.’’—Rather witness. The word 
martyr had not then got its modern sense. 
“* Unto the Gentiles.”"—Their indignation 
was partly that God should be imagined by 
Paul to prefer the Gentilesto the Jews, and 
that afew should utter such a sentiment was 
unendurable. But, also, very likely, they 
thought this was a sort of confession that he 
had brought a Gentile into the temple and an 
apology for his profanation of it. “ Bram- 
ined by scourging.’.—A common way in all 
countries till very lately to force prisoners to 
confess by torture. He could not himself 
understand the language in which Paul had 
been addressing the people. ‘* 4 Roman,” 
—Roman citizenship was the highest honor and 
protected its possessor from all insult. A 
false claim to it was easily exposed and was 
punished with death. ‘* For a large sum.” 
—Under the emperors citizenship became a 
matter of sale. How Paul’s ancestors became 
citizens is not known. Tarsus did not give 
Roman citizenship to its citizens. ** Coun- 
cil,”"—The Jewish Sanhedrim, or Chief Council 
of their priests and elders. 
Instruction. —The conversion of Paul is a 
very strong argument in favor of the truth of 
the Gospel story. Paul was an able, clear- 
sighted, logical zealot. He is not tainted by 
suspicion of self-seeking or ambition. Yet, 
against all conceivable personal interest, for 
no assignable reason except his actual belief 
in the resurrection of Jesus Christ, who had 
appeared unto him, he became a Christian, 
and molded its growing life with a wisdom and 
liberality which is beyond all praise. That 
such a man should be converted is good proof 
that there was evidence enough of the mirac- 
ulous life and resurrection of Cbrist in the 
years immediately succeeding his crucifixion. 
Paul felt at first that the Jews could not but 
listen to him; and now it seemsas if men could 
not but believe that such a character as that of 
Jesus, testified to by such a man as Paul, must 
have been divine. 

There is other bigotry to be avoided besides 
that of the Jews, who were indignant because 
Paul represented God as loving the Gentiles, 
as well as the Jews. We must not think that 
God may not be quite as well disposed to other 
churches as to our own. If we find in us any 
approach to a sneering spirit toward other 
denominations, or a pained feeling at their 
success, we may recognize the spirit which 
made the Jews throw up the dust like mad 
bulls about Paul. The Jews ought te have 
learned a different spirit from Isaiah, who has 
many promises for the sons of the stranger, 
They were angry at the thought that a Gentile 
bad been brought into the temple. God said, 
through Isaiah : ‘‘ My house shall be made an 
house of prayer unto ali people.”’ 

Paul was one of those ‘‘ of whom the world 

was rot worthy.” Toe Jews cried that “it is 
not fit that he should live.”” A wicked world 
differs from God in opinion on this point. 
How many of tbe noblest men have suffered 
violent death. Paul in the Hebrews enumer- 
ates them. We must consider that the world’s 
opinion is of no consequence. 
lt is justifiable to stand upon ove’s legal 
rights. A Christian is under no obligation to 
allow himself to be trampled upon. He can 
appeal to the protection of law. Still, he should 
remember most that his citizenship is above, 
and that there the crooked things of time shall 
be made straight. 
We should thank God that, at last, Christian 
civilization has done away with torture. It 
still exists in many parts of the world—in China, 
in Turkey; but where Christianity is in rule—as 
in Europe and America and in India—it has 
been utterly abolished, although practiced in 
Europe up to two centuries ago. We live in 
the happiest, the best age the world has ever 
known. It is such because of faithful work for 
the true and good done by our fathers. It is 
our duty so to live that other evils shall be 
done away. We have seen one terrible evil 
of slavery dove away in this country. What 
can we do to overthrow drunkenness and to 
spread morality and education everywhere ? 


























THe Rev. B. H. Badley, Methodist mis- 
sionary in India, tells, in The Sunday-school 
Journal, what difficulties have to be met in 
that eountry : 

“‘Sunday-school work in India, especially 
among heathen children, is not carried on with- 


out much difficulty and many hindrances. To 
begin with, the parents of the children are not 





in sympathy with the missionary. To have 
their sons study English, so as to secure lucra- 


tive positions in government employment. or 
to have them become very proficient in arith- 
metic and book-keeping, so as to be able to take 
care of the shop, is the summum bonum of 
education, as they view it; while the success 
at which the missionary aims is to see his 
oe ad born again and made partakers of the 
nheritance of Christ. The father sees—some- 
times but dimly, it is true—that the constant 
drilling of the Sunday-school cannot make his 
boy a greater idolater, cannot deepen his be- 
lief in his father’s gods of wood, brass, or 
stone; and, therefore, he keeps him away from 
the Sunday-school. Others do their utmost to 
counteract at home the teachings of the 
school. And, indeed, so full of lying, decep- 
tion, and impurity are most Hindu homes that 
this is not a difficult task. The missionary, 
too, is often single-handed, or has but one or 
two helpers in teaching the hundred or more 
boys who await his coming in the mission 
school-house. But, in spite of all, the boys 
come and are taught. And now and then one 
dies, talking and singing of Jesus, tothe sur- 
prise of his parents. Others profess Christ 
page gb and, becoming his disciples, are cast 
out of heart and home. - 


--.-The Rey. D. H. Hamilton, of Ripley, 
Ohio, thinks that the secret of the failure of 
some parents to bring up their children rightly 
is ‘not in the direction of ordinary religious 
instruction and discipline in your family, in 
the church, and in the Sabbath-school. In 
these you do succeed, and your children are 
instructed, converted, and in the church, 
Where you fail is in not inculeating the indus- 
trial virtues—the virtues of industry, practical 
skill, foresight, economy, and perseverance— 
thus giving them a law for and knowledge of 
productive labor. I have seen many examples 
of this. I had once a parishioner in a former 
field of labor who was not a Christian man. 
He had no worship in his house, save when his 
minister came; but he had and he practiced 
the industrial virtues, and he inculcated them 
in his family aud in the community. He had 
a large family of sons and daughters, and 
brought them up well. His family was a suc- 
cess What wasthe reason? He taught them 
and trained them in the industrial virtues.” 
The effects of idleness are seen every day, and 
it would be a good thing if parents would 
faithfully point out the evils of an idle, aim- 
less life. 


--..The annual convention of the Kings 
County Sunday-schools was held last week, at 
Talmage’s Tabernacle, Brooklyn. One hun- 
dred and ninety schools were represented. 
Dr. Talmage delivered an address of welcome, 
in which he urged the importance of having 
children commit Scripture verses to memory. 
They should learn the first chapter of Genesis, 
that they may know how the world was made ; 
the third chapter, that they may know how it 
fell; the first chapter of John, that they may 
know howit is to be redeemed; and the twenty- 
first chapter of Revelation, that they may 
know how it is to be reconstructed, The con- 
vention unanimously approved this sentiment. 
Dr. Edward Eggleston thought that Sunday- 
school newspapers should be abolished. But 
the convention did not agree with him. J. 
Hyatt Smith described the qualifications of a 
superintendent as follows: ‘‘Sanctified com- 
mon sense, grace and grit united, firmness 
against Gospel tramps to put them on the 
march, and energy enough to be master of the 
situation.” 


....Sunday-school boys must have some 
good fun. ‘ Notlong since,’’ writes a mission- 
ary of the American Sunday-school Union in 
lowa, ‘‘ out on the prairie I took two boys into 
my buggy. One had never been in a Sunday- 
school. The other had; but ‘didn’t have no 
fun there,’ and left. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘come to 
my Sunday-school meeting next Sunday, and 
see if you don’t have fun.’ Sunday came, and 
the boys were in the meeting; and I saw they 
must have fun, Sol sang with all my life, and 
got them singing too, and then helping in the 
responsive reading of tbe Scriptures; then 
gave them a lesson on God is love, and, by 
questioving the boys, got them interested ; then 
allowed them a vote in the choice of the super- 
intendent; then shook hands heartily with 
them, and found they had enjoyed a good time 
and ‘were in for the Sunday-school.’’’ So 
good Sunday-sehool work arrests the attention 
of boys and sets them to reading and thinking, 
and loving, praying, and praising ; and not only 
them, but their parents too. 

....Delegates from twelve freedmen’s Sun- 
day-schools in Henderson County, N.C., planted 
and aided by the American Sunday-school 
Union, recently met a missionary of that 
society by appointment, to make arrangements 
for a more active Sunday-school missionary 
work in three counties. He met there many 
young freedmen who have learned to read the 
Bible in these pioneer Sunday-schools, and 
placed over one hundred Testaments in the 
bands of such as had been faithful in the use 
of the few advantages enjoyed by them. He 


says: ‘‘ Many of the o'der freedmen are learn- 
ing first lessons in the primer, in their anxiety 
to read the Bible.’’ 


....Sunday-school Missionary Hopper, in 
Kentucky, during the last year gathered 1,426 





children into new Sunday-schools, mostly ina 
mountainous, rough region. 


_ Babble, 


THE motto of lovers is ‘‘E, plural buss, yum, 
yum!”’ 


..«-A Chicago paper says: ‘‘ About the only 
way to secure the lasting defeat of Sitting Bull 
is to induce him to join the Ciocinnati Base-ball) 
Club.”’ 


....We know a shrewd farmer who made a 
fortune cultivating weeds. They were a 
widow’s. 


«+e.The potato bug is passionately fond of 
the odor of flowers, and his favorite resort is in 
the tuber rows. 


....BSomsebody says: ‘‘ Every failure is a 
step to success.’’ This will explain why the 
oftever some men fail the ricber they become. 


....An old bachelor explains the courage of 
the Turks by saying that a man witb more than 
one wife ought to be willing to face death at 
any time. 


....If there is a talented author now medita” 
ting ‘‘His Great Uncle on His Wife’s Side,” 
or “ Helen’s Stepmother’s Fourth Cousin,’”’ we 
warn him to desist. 


...-deector: ‘Those pigs of yours are in fine 
condition.”’ Jarvis: “Yes, sur, they be. Ah! 
sur, if we wos all on us only as fit to dic as 
them are, sur, we’d do,” 


....-Two ostriches harnessed to a@ wagon 
can pull a load of 1,000 pounds, and all the 
care they need is a pail of water, two or three 
old bones, and a hod of brick. 


....He was from the country, and he came 
to town forthe first time. As he looked at 
the telegraph wires, he said: ‘‘Wby do you 
make your wire-fenees so high ?”’ 


....Marriages are not plenty enough. The 
young ladies ought to get up a strike for their 
altars. The strike for the fires can come in 
afterward, when the question of building them 
comes up. 


.... ‘See what you have brought me to!” 
remarked a Western man, as, on his way to 
jail, he passed the wife whom he bad tried to 
kill, because the flap-jacks were only browned 
on one side. 


...»When you are tired of twirling your 
thumbs, sit down and see how fast you can 
say “Shoes and socks shock Susan in an in- 
explicable manner, and inexorably she ceaseth 
sheathing her shoes.”’ 


...-The peculisrity of the fly is that he 
always returns to the same spot. Butit is the 
characteristic of the mosquito that he always 
returns to another spot. Thus he differs from 
the leopard, which does not change his spots. 


... Another day has come and gone, leaving 
us all older and wiser; but as yet no communi- 
cations have been received indicating that any 
ove has discovered a man who can drink out 
of a spring without getting the end of his nose 
wet.. 


..e.'' Why,” asked a teacber in Sunday- 
school, ‘did Solomon tell the sluggard to go 
to the ant?” ‘* Because,” said a thirteen- 
year-old boy, ‘‘he knew his aunt would have 
him out at the wood-pile or in the onion-bed 
every afternoon as soon as school was out.”’ 


...-Dog-seller: ‘‘That ’ere hanimal’s the 
real stock, mum, and dog cheap at $30.” 
Young Widow: “It’s a sweet, pretty darling, 
black and white; but,in my preseut state of 
bereavement, you must procure me one entire- 
ly black. This will do very well in about six 
months, for balf mourning.” 


..+-** Did it occur to you,” said he, timidly 
leaning around the doer-post, ‘‘that a s‘eam- 
engine and atrained clam are not wholly un- 
like ?”” Mingled with the racket produced by 
an office-chair violently hurled after bis form 
came certain confused sounds, which resem- 
bled: ‘* Because, you see, they are both con- 
tiolled bivalves.” 


..-.-A young lady was ata party during 
which quarrels between husband and wife 
were discussed. ‘I think,’’ said an unmarried 
older son, ‘‘that the proper tbing is-for the 
husband to have it out at once, and thus avoid 
quarrels for the future. I would lighta cigar 
in the carriage after the wedding breakfast, 
and setile the smoking question forever.”’ ‘‘I 
would knock the cigar out of your mouth,” 
interrupted the belle. “Do youknow, {don’t 
think you would be there,” he remarked. 


....Negro camp-meeting song : 
I shake de dus’ off ob my feet, 
An’ walk barefoot on the golden street ; 
I know my hide’s chuck fall of sin, 
But I know old Pete will let me in. 


CHORUS. 
Den rise, children, up in & crowd, 
An’ shout an’ sing to the angels loud ; 
An’ fix your eyes on de lan’ ob rest, 





Kase hell am hot as a hornet’s nest. 
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School und Gollege. 


Tue following is this year’s curriculum at 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg: Seniors: 
Lectures on the Sensibilities and the Will, Pa- 
ley’s ‘‘ Natural Theology,’ Satives of Juvenal, 
Goethe’s ‘‘Herman aud Dorothea,’’ Astron- 
omy, Mineralogy, Political Economy. Juniors : 
Porter’s ‘‘ [ :tellectual Science,’? Loomis’s An- 
alytical Geometry, the Annals of Tacitus, Pro- 
metheus, Schiller’s ‘“‘Maid of Orleans,” Lec- 
tures on Shakespeare’s Plays, Lectures on 
Chemistry. Sophomores: Orations of Lysias, 
Cicero De Senectute, Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
Whitney’s German Reader, Loomis’s Trigo- 
nometry and Conic Sections, Physiology, Ar- 
nold’s Latin Prose Composition, Boise’s Greek 
Syntax. Freshmen: Greek Prose Composition, 
Xenophon’s ‘* Memorabilia,’’ Olpey’s Algebra 
and Geometry, German Grammar, Notes on 
English History, Cicero’s Orations, Arnold’s 
Latin Prose Composition. 





....A writer in The Nonconformist, London, 
thinks we ought to have more industrial 
schools in the United States. He says: 

“There are, doubtless, many causes for the 
present geveral depression in the United 
States, and for the want of employment, and 
consequent crime and violence recently so ex- 
tensively manifested there. But foremort 
among ‘hem must also be considered the hin- 
dravces to future self-cupport placed in the 
way of American youth by a praetical with- 
holding of industrial training. America, by 
practical disparagement of useful industry, is 
now reaping on a wide scale a terrible crop of 
results. Anditisto be feared that there is 
much more to follow of a similar nature. Her 
magnificent system of free public schools too 
generally omits the very Keystone and chief 
basis of real education in its wide sense—the 
industry of the haud with the moral and re- 
ligious training of the heart.’’ 


.... We have already referred to the opening 
of an institute at Tuskaloosa, Ala., by the 
Southern Presbyterians, for the training of 
colored ministers. An appeal has been made 
on behalf of the institute to all the presbyte- 
ries for funds to carry iton. The appeal says: 


“‘Qur Church has now formally adopted it 
and placed it on a footing with its other lead- 
ing objects. We recognize our obligation to 
aid in the evangelization of the colored people 
in our bounds, and in the organization and 
multiplication of scriptural churches amongst 
them.” 


This is a cheering sign of the growing interest 
taken by Southerao Christians in the welfare of 
the Negro. 


eee The Cornell Era says it has 900 sub- 
scribers, and makes the following statement 
concerning the circulation of other lead- 
ing college papers: The Yale Courant 
900; The Dartmouth, 700; The Yale Record, 
650; The Harvard Advocate, 630; Acta Colum- 
biana, 650; The Crimson (Harvard), 600; The 
Chronicle (University of Michigan), 600; The 
Besom (University of California), 600; The 
Yale Literary Magazine, 500; The Hamilton 
Literary Magazine, 450; The Amherst Student, 
450; The Oberlin Review, 450; The Williams 
Atheneum, 450; The Cornell Review, 450; Lhe 
Brunonian (Beown), 400; The Bowdoin Orient, 
400; The Virginia University Magazine, 400; 
The Princetonian, 350. 


....Rey. George Duffield, D.D., of Lansing, 
Michigan, has been appointed a regent of the 
University of Michigan. Dr. Duffield’s father, 
the well-known pastor of the First Presby- 
terian churchin Detroit, was one of the earli- 
est regents and helped largely to give charac- 
ter to the institution. Dr. Duffield’s long resi- 
dence and large acquaintance in Michigan, 
together with his broad and thorough scholar- 
ship, peculiarly fit him for the position to 
which he has been chosen. 


--.-One hundred and thirty students are 
now at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, with a prospect of an increase. In 
1836, when the University had been in exist- 
ence more than forty years, there were but 
eighty-nine students. In 1848 there were brt 
one hundred and fifty. If the present session 
witnesses the matriculation of one hundred 
and fifty, it will be a great achievement, under 
the circumstances, says a Wilmington paper. 


...-The trustees of Abbott Academy, An- 
dover, have purchased a lot of fourteen acres 
of land adjoining their present grounds, sev- 
eral acres of which are covered with a heavy 
growth of timber, the whole making a fine 
park for the use of the Academy. 


...-Mrs. Barton, of Philadelphia, has given 
the University of Pennsylvania $50,0(0 to en- 
dow the Rhea Barton Professorship of Surgery, 
It is intended asa memorial of her husband, 
the late Dr. Rhea Barton, an eminent surgeon 
of Philadelphia. 


....The four hundredth anviversary of the 
foundation of the University at Upsala, Sweden, 
was lately celebrated with processions, illum- 
inations, and speeches in several languages. 


.... The medical department of the Univers- 
ity of New York has 183 students—a larger 
number than ever before. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. ' 
BANKS, James R., ord. and inst. at Cherry-st. 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. , 
CAMERON, J., removes from Almonte to 

Chester, Canada. 

CRANER, J. M., removes from Medford to 

West Creek, N. J. 

DONALDSON, C., 

Mich. 

FISH, Henry Cray, D.D., First ch., Newark, 
N. J., died Oct. 2d. He was a native of 
Halifax, Vt. 

KERR, S. R., ord. at Franklin, Penn. 

LYON, ALBERT J., ord. at Newport, Minn. 
He becomes a foreign missionary. 

MITCHELMORE, C. H., removes from Straw- 
berrypoint to Shell Rock, Ia. 

MITCHELL, G., removes from Hiawatha, Kan., 
to Bolivar, Mo. 

PARKS, N., removes from Warsaw to Blan- 
dinsville, Il. 

PHILLIPS, J. M., removes from Clinton to 
Easton, Conn. 

SAXTON, J. B., removes from Vacaville to 
Red Bluff, Cal. 

SAVAGE, E. P., Beloit, Wis., accepts call to 
Waukegan, Ill. 

SIMONS, Gerorce B., ord. at Lebanon, N. Y. 

WATKINSON, Mark R., Baltimore, Md., died 
Sept. 26th, aged 53. 


WOOLSEY, J., removes from Norwalk, Conn., 
to Philadelphia, Pa. 


ord. at Bloomingdale, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, George C., inst. at Alton, Il. 

ALLEN, FRED. LyMAN, ord. at. Walpole, N. H. 

BEARD, R. A., supplies Grafton, O., a year. 

BRACE, JonaTHAN, D.D., editor Hartford 
Religious Heratd, died Oct. 1st, aged 67. 
He was pastor First church in Milford, 
Conn., 1845 to 1863, becoming at the latter 
date editor of the Herald. 

BICKFORD, J. L., Lamoille, Ill., having 
taken an advanced course of study at New 
Haven, is expecting to labor attne East. 
He may be addressed at Sodus, N. Y. 

BREED, C. C., Princeton, Minn., accepts acall 
to Gilmanton, Miun. 

BROWN, T. L., closes his pastorate at Ver- 
montville, Mich. 

BURNHAM, M.., Fall River, declines call to 
Worcester, Mass. 

COLEMAN, G. A., Bartlett, Ill., withdraws 
his resignation by unanimous request. 

FLAGG, R. C., North Andover, Mass., resigns. 

GRIFFIN, Henry L., New Britain, Conn., son 
of late Rev. Dr. N. H. Griffin, Williams- 
town, Mas:., resigns his pastorate, to take 
effect in December, and goes tu Edinburgh 
University to study. 

HINCKS, Joun H., ord. at Montpelier, Vt. 

LATHE, Hersert W., ord. at Portland, Me. 

LITCH, J. L., accepts call to Stanstead, Vt. 

MACNAB, WILLIAM, closes bis pastorate at 
Warren Center, Peun. 

MILLER, R., removes from Emerald Grove to 
Calumet, Mich. 

PIKE, A. G., Sauk Center, Minn., resigns. 

PLATT, L. B., for two years member of class 
"75> Yale Seminary, and afterward a stu. 
dent for two years ia Europe, has accepted 
a ca}l to Falls Church, Va. 





Literature, 


A prompt mention im our list of “ Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes receiwed. The interests of owr 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


A CYCLOPZDIA OF EDUCATION.* 


THERE has of late years been a marked 
increase in the general interest taken in 
educational subjects. Schools and col- 
leges have received larger endowments, 
and their anniversaries have been attended 
by audiences of greater numbers and enthu- 
siasm than formerly. One New York daily 
has found it advisable to establish a college 
column, and anether devotes considerable 
attention to educational news. In one of 
our popular monthlies we have had a 
series of articles on American colleges, and 
in another two excellent papers on prepar- 
atory schools. A work like the volume 
before us finds, therefore, a general public 
interest awaiting it. The larger cyclope- 
dias—Johnson’s and Appleton’s—give sep- 
arate articles to the leading colleges and 
present accounts of the educational systems 
of the several states; but there has hitherto 
been no work giving special attention to 
education and schools. The present book 
is edited by Henry Kiddle, superintendent 
of the New York public schools, and Alex- 
ander J. Schem, assistant superintendent 
of the same. Mr. Kiddle is an educator of 
long experience, and Mr. Schem has prob- 
ably had greater experience as an editor of 
works of reference than any person who 
could have been selected as editor. 

The design of the editors, as announced 
in the preface, was ‘“‘to prepare a work 
which, while comprehensive and complete 
within its scope, would be of moderate size; 
a work which, while useful to all, would, 
like the dictionary, be upon every teacher’s 
desk, to be consulted whenever occasion 
might require, thus affording information 
and practical aid at every exigency of his 
daily labors.” Two years’ time has been 
spent in the preparation of the book, which 
is astout octavo of some 900 pages, bound 
in the honest fashion which the Germans 
adopt. The arrangement is, of course, 
alphabetical. The nine features are enum- 
erated by the editors as follows: theory of 
education and instruction; school economy; 
administration of schools and school sys- 
tems; governmental policy in regard to ed- 
ucation; history of education; biographical 
sketches of educators; statistical informa- 
tion; and accounts of the most prominent 
works in educational literature. In the 
preparation of the Cyclopedia the editors 














REID, Apam, D.D., Salisbury, Conn., resigns, 
on account of advanced age. 

ROBBINS, A. H., removes from Lodi to West 
William. field, O. 

SAFFORD, W. E., Hudson, Wis., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

CARROLL, GeorceE R., accepts call to Sac 
City, lowa. 

DOWNEY, W. W., accepts call to Duncannon, 
Penn. 

FISHER, 8. G., supplies Hudson, Wis. 

LEONARD, A. 8., ord. and inst. at Brooklyn, 
Towa. 

LUDLOW, James M., received into Brooklyn 
pig ee and inst. pastor of Westminster 
ch., Brooklyn. 

TORRENCE, WitiiaM, Harrodsburg, Ky., ac- 
cepts call to Franklin, Ind. 

woertt. GEORGE 8., inst. at Marinette, 

8. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BUTLER, Atrorp A., Cedar Rapids, removes 
to Bay City, Mich. 

EASTMAN, G.C. V., Manchester, Vt., resigns. 

NEWMAN, C. H., accepts call to Pulaski, 
Tenn. 

RICHEY, Joseru, Baltimore, Md., died re- 
cently in London, Eug. 

STARR, Wo. C.,.ass’t minister St. James’s ch., 
Poiladeiphia, resigns. 

TAYLOR, F. W., removes from Cleveland, O., 
to Highland, N. Y. 


WALKER, Cartes D., Amherst County, Va., 
is dead. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BAYLEY, James Roosvett, Archbishop of 
Baltimore, died at Newark, October 3d, 
aged 63. He left Episcopal to join Cathio- 
lic Church 1842, and was consecrated bish- 
op 1853. 

KREMER, A. H., D.D., dismissed from First 
Reformed (German) ch , Lancaster, Penn. 

ree A. E., ord. U. P. minister at Freeport, 

enn. 


MCELREE, F. N., resigns pastorate of United 
Presbyterian ch. at n’s Station, Penn. 





WRIGHT, Walt, accepts call to United-Pres- 
byterian ch, at Macedon, Q, 


-+| with their own weapons. 





-.»»Henry Holt & Co. now publishgin uni- 
form style, three valuable works on the coun- 
tries most intimately affected by the war now 
in progress. Mr. D. Mackenzie Wallace’s 
‘Russia’? was the first to appear; then fol- 
lowed Lieutenant-Colonel James Baker’s 
“Turkey ’’; and now we have Egypt as It Is, by 
J.C. McCoan. Of these three books, beauti- 
fully printed and appropriately bound in the 
national colors of the respective countries, it 
is difficult tosay whichis the best. Separately, 
they present a full and accurate account of the 
topography, politics, social life, and resources 
of the three countries; and, taken together, 
they form a constantly useful library of refer- 
ence. 


....Campbell and Herrick are represented by 
volumes of Favorite Poems in the Vest-Pocket 
series. The former has thirty poems, and al- 
most every one is as fresh now as ever. 
*O’Connor’s Child,” ‘ Lochiel’s Warning,’ 
“Ye Mariners of England,” “‘ Hohenlinden,”’ 
‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’’ and a dozen others 
as well known, will never die out of memory. 
Herrick is less known ; but is coming into favor 
again, as he deserves todo. As the poet of 
complimentary love he is nearly, or quite, in 
the first place. The present selection includes 
sixty-six of his chief lyrics. The two other last 
Vest-Pocket books are Carlyle’s essays on 
Characteristics and Schiller. 


weee The Religious Feeling (Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co.) is by Newman Smyth, of Quincy, 
Ill., who endeavors, within the compass of 171 
pages, to present the evidences of faith ina 
somewhat new light and in accordance with 
the demands of modern controversy with 
skepticism. Mr. Smyth meets infidelity can 

didly and frankly ; admits some things that 
most Evangelical believers will hardly accept : 
but, on the whole, makes a good and proper 
fight against new skeptics, whom he combats 
The literary style is 
polished and the temper of the book is gra- 
cious. 


....D. Lothrop & Co. have published a new 
story by W. H. G. Kingston, entitled The Voy- 
age of the Steadfast. Mr. Kingston is a sort of 
English ‘‘ Oliver Optic,’ and writes lively and 
interesting stories of sea-life and land-adven- 
ture, which interest boys without filling their 
heads with piratical notions. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Five hundred copies of Rev. Phillips Brooks’s 
“*Yale Lectures on Preaching”’’ have been sold 
in Boston. 


The volume of poems by Rey. John W. 
Chadwick, of Brooklyn, has passed through» 
five editions. 


The memoirsof Prince Hardenberg, edited 
by Prof. J. R. Seeley, are now published in 
England for the first time. 


Balzac’s ‘‘Rastignac’’ was supposed by 
some to be a satirical portraiture of the Or- 
leanist statesman, M. Thiers. 


Roberts Brothers will bring out a new 





have not wholly relied on their own large 
information; but have enlisted in their 
service many state and city superintendents 
and other prominent educators. In almost 
every case the several institutions of 
education have been described by per- 
sons familiar with their history and con- 
dition. Asaresult, the sketches are very 
full and entirely accurate, and represent 
the present condition of the institutions 
described. In the case of colleges, every 
description has been submitted in proof to 
the president of the institution mentioned 
and revised by him. A _ special feature of 
the work is the attention paid to the edu- 
cational systems of the various religious 
denominations in the United States and 
England. The information on all subjects 
is wonderfully free from error and exag- 
geration, and the reader may feel that he 
is in possession of all the accessible facts, 
It is not possible to review a dictionary or 
cyclopedia at length, save by pointing out 
errors, which do not exist in the present 
instance. It will suffice, therefore, to give 
the book a general commendation for the 
excellence of its plan and the thorough- 
ness of its execution. It deserves a place 
in the library of every school and teacher. 
It is, in fact, indispensable to the educator 
and we have already found it necessary 
fer constant reference. It is the intention 
of the publishers to supplement the work 
by the publication of an annual supple- 
ment, of less size and cost, and we do not 
doubt that the increasing series. will be a 
very important addition to the literature of 
pedagogy. 

*THE CYCLOPADIA’ OF EDUCATION. Edited by 
HENRY KIDDLE and ALEXANDER J. SCHEM. New 





York; E, Steiger. 1877. 


edition of Susan Coolidge’s ‘“‘ What Katy Did 
at School,” with illustrations by Mary A. Hal- 
lock. 


Prof. George P. Fisher bas written a new 
book on the beginnings of Christianity. It 
includes a view of the state of the Roman 
world at the birth of Christ. 


“Out of Doors at Long Look,” the second 
volume in the “‘ Long Look Series,’’ by Rey. 
Edward Abbott, will be published soon by 
Noyes, Snow & Co., of Boston. 


The Spectator says of ‘‘A Modern Mephis- 
topheles’’: “ There is a certain force about it ; 
but it is certainly not attractive and it strikes 
us as being in the last degree unreal.”’ 


The next number of the ** No Name Series ”’ 
will be ‘Will Denbigh, Nobleman.’”’ This 
series should not be forgotten in the sensation- 
al literary fashion at present in vogue. 


Henry A. Young & Co., of Boston, will pub- 
lish, the middle of October, ‘‘ The Wooden 
Spoon,” by Park Ludlow, an illustrated story, 
the third volume of the ‘‘ Red Shanty Series.”’ 


T. Whittaker & Co., of London, will publish 
immediately a bandy volume of “Familiar 
English Quotations,’’ with annotations on 
some ofthe passages. No English book is half 
so good as Bartlett’s ‘‘ Familiar Quotations.” 


“China Painting: a Practical Manual for 
the use of Amateurs in the Decoration of 
Hard Porcelain, is the title of a volume by M. 
Louise McLaughlicr, which Robert Clarke & 
Co., of Cincinnati, vill publish. 


“‘The History of the Ceramic Art in Great 
Britain, from the Earliest Period to the Pres- 
ent Day,” by Llewellyn Jewitt, in two volumes, 
with 2,000 engravings, will shortly be published 
in London. Mr. Prime’s book on the same sub- 
ject is nearly ready at Harper’s, 





Mr. William Michael Rossetti has prepared a 
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work entitled ‘“The Lives of Famous Poets,” 
which will be published by E. Moxon, Son & 
Co., London. They have also in preparation 
‘**A Dictionary of Biography,’ by Bevjamin 
Vincent, the editor of Haydn’s “ Dictionary of 
Dates,” which is now in its fifteenth edition. 


According to the Austrian “ Statistica] Year 
Book for 1875,”’ recently issued, 876 periodicals 
were published during that year in the empire, 
this being an increase of 66 on the previous 
year. 591 were German, 166 Hungarian, 60 
Italian, 53 Polish, 18 Sclavonian, 12 Hebrew 
or in Hebrew type, 8 Ruthenian, 2 French, 2 
Greek, and the remainder in mixed dialects. 


Mrs. Bullen, a sister of the late Hugh 8 
Legaré, a lady now in her eightieth year, is 
preparing for publication a life of that guthor. 
Mr. Legaré died in Boston, in 1843, at the 
house of George Ticknor, while aecompavying 
President Tyler to the celebration of the 
completion of Bunker Hill Monument. His 
speeches and political and literary writings 
were published in 1846. 


Juliet Corsov, the authorof arecent book on 
cookery, has published a pamphlet, of which 
fifty thousand copies are to be distributed 
gratuitously} for the benefit of laborers earnivg 
a dollar and a half or Jess per day, in which she 
telle how a wholesome dinner for six persons 
can be made from materials costing but fifteen 
cents. The pamphlet is entitled ‘Fifteen 
Cent Dinners for Workingmen’s Families.” 


W. P. Nimmo, of Edioburgh, has ready for 
publication “The Handy English Word-Book 
and Compiete Dictionary Appendix,’”’ by R:v. 
James Stormouth. Its specialties are simple 
and concise rules for the spelling of English 
derived words, ruler for the syllabication of 
words, a skeleton dictionary, the scansion of 
the various kinds of meter in poetical compo 
sition, and foreign phrases and quotations. 


Lippincott's Magazine says, in reviewiug Mr. 
Gill’s life of Poe: “The best of Poe was to 
come, and it never came. But he had the sin- 
cerity and earnestness of maturity. What is 
most mysterious in tbe forms and relations of 
matter had a special charm for him. None 
could trace it more acutely, and his powers, 
matured by more and bealthier years and ap- 
plied in their favorite direction, were quite 
equal to results like those attained by his pre- 
decessor, Goethe, the savant of poets.’’ 


“Templeton”? writes tothe Hartford Cour- 
ant: “I guess the gossips are right who say 
that the next ‘No Name’ story is to he by 
Philip Gilbert Hamer'on, its title being very 
much like bim. The auther of ‘Nimport’ isa 
lawyer of this city, about thirty-five years of 
age. His residence is on Shawmut Avenue. 
Here is a chance for Boston people to guess. 
‘Nimport’ was his first book. It has hada 
good deal of praise forthe promise init. He 
will write another and probably a much better 
one.” 


The following review of a new edition of 
Brillat Savarin’s ‘‘ Physiologie du Gout” ap 
pears ia The Spectator: ‘‘We were prepared to 
find M. Brillat Savarin profoundly learned in 
all that concerns cookery. His fame as a gas- 
tronomist has long siuce penetrated every 
corner of the civilized world, but bis good 
senee and bumor are qualities less generally 
known. Avy one may read this book with 
pleasuye ; some fiod profit in it. Many will be 
guided by it to eating a good divner, and some 
will be covsoled by it for a bad onve.’”? This is 
like reviewing ‘‘ The Seasons” as a new book. 


The Spectator thinks that Julian Hawthorne 
18 growing more like hisfather: ‘It must not 
be taken as a depreciation of Mr. Hawthorne’s 
novel when we say that it reminds us more dis- 
tinctly than anything that he has before written 
of his father’s tales. The scenery and the cir- 
cumstances are the same as those which we so 
often find in them avd which are most charac- 
teristic of him. There is the same mingling of 
the wierd and the mysterious with the details 
of ordinary life—a mingiing so managed that 
it perplexes us to say whether we are or are 
notin the presence of the supernatural. The 
cheracters, too, though they are not by any 
means copies of the familiar personages whom 
we remember in the ‘House of the Seven 
Gables’ or ‘ The Scarlet Letter,’ are such as the 
elder Hawthorne delighted to draw.” 


Some of the leading English announcements 
we condense from The Pall Mall Gazette: Cap- 
tain Burpaby’s new work in two volumes, en- 
titled ‘‘On Horseback through Asia Minor,”’ is 
just published. Messrs. Longmans aunounce 
in the “Epochs of Modern History Series’’ 
“The Empire under the House of Hoben- 
staufen,’’ by Prof. W. Stubbs: “The Early 
Hanoverians,”’ by the Rev. T. J. Lawrence; 
“The French Revolution,’’ by Miss Cordery; 
and “Frederick the Great and the Seven 
Years’ War,” by F. W. Longman. Among 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s announcements are: 
“Memoirs of Lord Melbourne,’’ by Mr. W. T. 
McCullagh Torrens, M. P.; “Lectures on Me- 
dieval Church History,” by Archbishop 





Trench; Vol. IV of Prof. Masson’s ‘Life of 
Milton” ; Vol. IV of the Translation of Lan- 
frey’s ‘‘ History of Napoleon the First’; 
Emile de Laveleye’s “Forms of Property,” 
translated by G R. Marriott ; ‘The Wise Men 
of Greece,” in a series of dramatic dialogues, 
by Prof. J. S. Blackie; and the new German 
Dictionary, by Prof. W. D. Whitney. Thesame 
firm will also publish Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Young 
Muggrave,’’ and ‘“‘Green Pastures and Picca- 
dilly,”? by Mr. William Black. Sampson Low 
& Co. have in press ‘‘ The Land of Bolivar; 
or, War, Peace, and Adventure in the Repub- 
lic of Venezuela,” by James Mudie Spence ; 
‘‘Mont Blanc: a Treatise on its Geodesical and 
Geological Constitution, its Transformations, 
andthe Old and Modern State of its Glaciers,”’ 
by Engene Viollet-le-Duc ; and “‘ The Life and 
Letters of the Hon. Charles Sumner,’’ which 
they say will “contain sketches of Londou 
society and descriptious of visits to Lord Fitz- 
william, Leicester, Wharvcliffe, and Brough- 
ham, and avecdotes of Sidney Smith, Hallam, 
Macsulay, Dean Milman, Rogers, Talfourd, 
ete.”’ Otber new books anvounced ag in 
preparation are “ Pastorals of Frauce,” by F. 
Wedmore; a ‘Life of Genghis Khan, from 
Chinese Sources,’ by Prof. Douglas; and a 
book entitled “ Tllustrious Irishwomen,”’ which 
will, it is said, contain much original matter, 
including an unpublished poem hy Words- 
worth. 


In view of our recent letter from Mr. M. D. 
Conway, in which he took exception to our re- 
view of his ‘‘Idols and Ideals,’ we reproduce 
the notice given the work by The Spectator, of 
London: 


“Mr. Conway rejects for himself the descrip- 
tion of ‘Agnostic.’ not being willing to allow 
that any region of existence is unknowable. 
He wishes to retain the term ‘God.’ though he 
covsiders that to attribute personality to the 
conception thus named is superstitious, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘stream of tendencv outside 
us making for righteousness’ seems to please 
him. ‘Is. there,’ be asks, ‘in the universe any 
reason apart from the brain of mav. or any 
principle of love heyond that manifested in 
the human heart? For myself, I cannot donbt 
that there are in Naturetbese supreme elements 
which make and mold us, rather than wethem ’ 
The conception of a persoval Goa is, at least, 
more intelligible than those ‘supreme ele- 
ments.’ Just before Mr. Couway bas said: 
‘What I worship is my ideal. as perfect as] 
can makeit.’ These confessions of faith seem 
to us somewhat contradictory At one time 
the writer worships an ideal which be bas him- 
self made ; at another he believes in ‘elements’ 
which have av existence quite independent of 
bim or avy human being, and which are ret 
only independent of man, but even powerful 
over him. This is to make an ‘idol’ of av 
‘ideal’; to create, just as apy maker of a 
graven image does, an object of worship, and 
tben to bow downto it as that which rnles him. 
And how does this suit with the moral evolution 
which Mr. Conway believes in ? If that betrue, 
these ‘elements’ are ever changing. Ten thon. 
sand yearsago they were not what they are now. 
Ten thousand years henee they will be quive 
different again. Morality. in this view,is the 
expression of accumulated iustincts. Let the 
accumulation go on, and what is true and good 
to-day will on some morrow—only distant as 
we judge of distance—become untrue and base. 
Mr. Conway writes with eloquence and force, 
and we are often interested, often pleased with 
what he &ays. But hefrequently offends by dog- 
matism and narrowness, Surely, a little re- 
flectisn might have led him to spare the offens 
ive remark that the iterations in the Litavy 
are vain repetitions, which ‘compel every 
clergyman to be a praying-macbine.’ It is the 
patural language of evtreaty, to whomsoever 
it may be addressed, to sav the same thing 
again and again. Has Mr. Conway ever heard 
a child begugivg for anything? The chapters 
in which Mr. Couway discusses the real char- 
acter of Christ are full of assumptions which 
are quite preposterous. It would carry us too 
farto examine them at length. Let one in- 
stance suffice. Tbe Gospel of St. Mark is, he 
says, ‘an evident compilation’ from Matthew 
avd Luke. When was tbere ever a compiler 
who added minute details, so characteristic and 
striking that, if they did not come from some 
autbentic source, they argue the most con- 
summate ingenuity ?”’ 
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I. 
THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Bibli- 


otheca Symbolica Ecclesia Universalis. The Creeds 
of Christendom, — a © History and Critical Notes. 
By PuILip ScHAFF, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bib- 
lieal Literature in the Union Theological ameeiids 
N.Y. Three Volumes. &vo, Cloth, #15 00. 
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ANTHONS® EURTPIDES An English Com- 
mentary on the Rhesus, Medea, Hippolytns, Al- 
cestis, Heraclid. Supplices,and Troades of Euri- 
vides, with the Seanning of each Play, from the 
atest ard best Authorities. BY CHARLES AN- 
THON, LL D. 18mo, Cloth, $1.05. 

Ill. 

ANTHONS BLIVYV. Titi Liri ab urbe condita 
TAbril, 11, XX1, et XXII. With Notes by CHARLES 
ANTHON. LL.D.,and by HUGH CRAIG, M. A. 12mo0, 
Sheep, $1 40. 


rv. 
TR E JEWSRAND THELRK PERSECUTORS., 
vy EVGtneE LAWRENCE. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 
: 
PETER THE GREAT. By JoHN LoTHROP 
MoTLEY. 3?mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
vi. 
THE MIDSUMMER- NIGHT'S DREAM. 


Shakespeare’s Comedy of idsummer Nicht’s 
Dream. Edited. with Notes, by WILLIAM J. ROLFE, 


16mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 
Vil. 
COOKING RECEIPTS FROM HARPER’® 
BAZAR. 32mo, Paper. 25 cents. 
Vil. 
CICERO'’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS; 
also Treatises on the Nature of the Gods and on 
the Commonwealth. Literally Transiated, chiefiv 
by C.D. YonGE. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. Uniform with 
Harper's New Classical Lit rary. 
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A_ PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE, By 
EUGENE LAWRENCE. — Paper, 25 cents. 


A_PRIMER OF s sbaiaee LITERATURE. By 
EUGENE LAWRENCE. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


XI. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREFCE, By 
GEORGE W. Cox. M.A.. Author of “A Genoeral 
History of Greece.” 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 
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TRY. By Colonel GEORGE WARD NICHOLS, ee 
lustrated.  8vo, Cloth. Nluminated and Gilt, #4 00 
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SFPEVMANN’S MYTHOLOGY. The Mytholozy 
of Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its 
use in Art. From the German of 0. SEEMANN. 
Edited by G. H. BIANCHI, B.A., late Scholar of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit 
Prizeman, 1875. With #4 Mustrations. Imo, Cloth, 
79 ceats. 
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CAMP. COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of 
Personal Adventure and Observation durine Two 
Wars, 1°61—1855. 1877-1871. By WIcKHAM HOFF¥- 
MAN, Assistant Adjutant-General U. S. Vols.. and 
Secretary Le S. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12m, 
Cloth, $1 2 
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RECONC AP LTATION OF SCIENCE AND RF¥- 
VIGLON — By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LI1.D.. 
author of “ Sketches of Creation,” The Doctrine 
of Evolntion,” ete. 12mo0, Cloth &2.00, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Carita. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. By MARY PATRICK. 2 cts. 

Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 25 cents. 

Winstowe. By Mrs. LEITH-ADAMS. 25 cents. 

Percy and the Prophet. By WILKIE COLLINS, 20 cts 

Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. CASHEL Hogy. 15 
cents, 


Mrs. Arthur. By MkS.OLIPHANT 49 cents. 


Dieudonnée. By GERALDINE BUTT. 20 cents. 





The Time of Roses. By GERALDINE Burr. 2Mecents. 
— on the Beach. Ry GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Heaps of Money. By W. EB. Norris. 25 cents. 


The Jilt. By CHARLES READE. Illustrated. 2 cents. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By MRS. MACQUOID. 20cents. 


Library Edition of William Black’s Novels: “A 
Princess of Thule,” “* Madcap Violet ’?“*A Daugh- 
ter of Heth,” Three Feathers,” “The Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton ” * Kilmeny.” * In Silk 
Attire.” 12mo, cloth, $1 50 per volume. 





SHARPER & BROTHERS will send either of thé 
ahove works by mail, postage prepatn, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





Se" HARPER'S CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 





Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


CHINA PAINTING. 


A Practical Manual 


FOR AMATEURS 


BY MISS M. LOUISE McLAUGHLIN. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, 75 cents. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





FULTON & EASTMAN’S 


BOOK-KEEPING! 


The attention of teachers is requested toa new 
edition of Futton & Saeeman's Single and 
Double Entry Book-keepin 

This revision embodies rmaprovements suggested 
by various teachers, and thuse made necessary to 
keep this ever-popular work fally up to the present 
requirements fora text-book on book-keeping. 

Fortwenty years no agency work whatcver has 
been used to extend the use of this book, and the re- 
markable tenacity with which it has retainedits pop- 
ularity, while rival works bave been actively snd 
energetically pushed, through agents, attests the 
hold Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping has upon 
the good opinion of educators. Over 130,00 have 
been sold and the demand continues. Single copies 
for exumin~tion, with a view tv introduction, will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, upon the re: eipt ot 60 cents; ; 
and a full set of blanks upon the receipt of 45 coe 

H.B NIM s& CO., Publishers, TROY, N.Y. 


CROWELL’S 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


OST. ae Ws NIG ices cccccseceued $10.00. 
> 2.16 Vols. IGMO. 2.0 065.0. .scceces 12.50. 
MGs &.. 1 - Vales TOMO ii06s<5 cnc sakes 12.50. 

The liberal reduction from former prices on these 
beautiful and _ intere ge series as created a 
larger demand for them than for any other cheap 
libraries yet offered,and Sunday-schools about to 
increase their library will do well to examine be- 
fore completing their selection. Send for our com- 
plete Catalogue. 


T. Y. CROWELL, 744 BROADWAY, 
New York, 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARIES. 
THE STANDARD. 


From Whitelaw Reid, Esq.. Editor of 
the N. ¥. Tribune, Aug. 15th, 1877. 


“After our recent strike we made the 
change to WORCESTER as our authority in 
spelling, chiefly to bring ourselves into con- 
formity with the accepted usage, as well as 


to gratify the desire of most of our staff, in- 

cluding such gentlemen as Mr. Bayard Tay- 

lor, Mr. George, W. smatley, and Mr. John 
G. Hassard,’ 











FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
J. B. LEPPINCOTL & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RARE ENGRAVINGS AND 
MODERN ETCHINGS. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 66 Beekman Street ard 267 
Broadway, New York, has just returned from Europe, 
with a large collection. Quality fine; prices mod- 
erate. Prices or specimens sent to any address. 


THE HOME OF SHAKESPEARE —Visited 
and described by Irving and Fairholt. Wich a letter 
from Stratford, the Prose Works of we’ eare, 
etc. Iustrated “2 ditchings by J. F. and W. W. 
Sabiv. J. SABIN assau Street, 1877. 
Sixty ince ‘obies, printed on hand-made paper 
India proofs of the plates, at $6 per copy. ‘The 
ordinary edition a. A on fine paper Pend sold at $3. 


Chea leapest Bookstore in the World. 
RARITIES AND BOOKS BOUGH 
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opposite New Post-Office, New York. 


ROBERTS BV2OS.. PUBLISHERS, Boston. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa 
tlona Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
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B. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORR. 


.- APPLETON co.. 
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NATURE. “ "MACMILLAN & Journal of Sci- 
ence. $5 a yea AN & CO., Publisher 
22 Bond 8t., New Y ork. 


GHARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WHEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: One of either for one year, 
Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to any Subscriber 
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for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue. Boston. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
Sena for our Loca! List ot Newspapers. Sent free 


on eppligasion. 
GEORGE Fr ROWELL & CO., 
1 PARK ROW. NEW YORK 


OW TO CURE Paralysis and other Lameness 
by special manipulations. By Gro. H. Tay- 
LOR, M.D. 2 cts. WOOD & CO.. 17 East 58th st., N. Y. 














WEBSTER’S _DICTIONARY. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Honey, W cizhis and Measures; 
ogg Se oy ords, Phrases, Proverbs 
ete., from the eens the Latin, and the 
Modern Langus Morocco Tucks, Gili 
edges. By mail, when not otherwise ob- 
tainable, on Feeeipt of $1. For sale by deai- 


IVISON, | x, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
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WONDER UPON WONDER. 
Given Away.—A strange, mysterious, and most ex- 
traordinary Book. entitled ‘THE BOOK OF WON- 


DERS,” containing, with numerous curious pictorial 
illustrati-ns, the mysteries of the Heavens and 
Farth, Natural and Super-Natnral, Odoities. Whim- 
sica' , Strange Curiosities, Witches and Witchcraft, 
Dreams, Superstitions, Absurdities, Fabulous, En- 
chantment, etc. In order that all may see tnis 
curious book, the publishers have resolved to give it 
away to all that desire to see it. Address, by gomel- 

rd, F.GLEASON & CO., 738° Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


FREE CIFT COUPON. 
OT THIs OUr. 
We take this means to introduce our beautiful 
new sty!e Oleugraohs, in black and gola mats, Oval 
opening, into every a gerne They are the 
mos¢ beautiful household ornaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to any purcha-er at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every reader of this paper wh» forwaras this coupon 
and 60 cents to pay for packing and postage (the 
packing being quite heavy), we willsend 12 samples 
tree of charge. 

s2"Do not miss this opportunity, as you can get 
your money bvck by selling one or two, and thus 
secure the balance for nothing. Address J. 
LA SRAM & Cu., 419 Washington Street, Boston, 

ass. 


Magic Lanverus aud Stereupticuns, 


E. &H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums. 
Photographs of Celebrities rg bp Transpar- 
encies, Convex Glasses, Photograp ic Materials 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 
SNOWFLAKE CARDS.—Nicest on earth. 50 
) for 25c. and a 3-ct. stamp. 5 packs.5 names, $1. 

W.C, CANNON, 712 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


4() Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10cts., 
a postpaid. L. JUNES & CO., Nas-au N. Y. 

















9 = ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
ae) 10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED. Nassau. N. Y. 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


WELCOME TIDINGS 


IS THE BEST OF THE 
New Sunday-school Song Books. 


It has been received with marked 
favor everywhere. The ‘‘ Sunday- 
school Times’’ says, ina careful 
review of six of the latest and most 
extensively advertised Sunday- 
school Song Books: ‘‘We pro- 
nounce the last book on our list, 
“WELCOME TIDINCS,’ to be in our 
judgment DECIDEDLY THE BEST 
OF THE SIX.’’ 


Price $30 per 100. 35 cents by mail. 





Biglow & Main, | John Church & Co., 
New York. Cincinnati. 


Best Books for Singing Schools. 


CHORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION 
BOOK, 


by A. N. JOHNSON. JUST OUT. Contains the system 
of this celebrated teacher, so minutely and piainly 
described that it is the easiest and best Manual tor 
Teachers and Leaders; and is also a most entertain- 
ing, useful, and thorough book for all Music Classes 
and Conventions; with the plainest of plain in- 
structions and 260 pages of the best music, graded 
from the easiest to the most difficult, and contin- 
ually referred to. The book also best answers that 
perplexing question: ‘* How to have good singing in 
congregations.” $1.8; or $12 per dozen. 





THE ENCORE. By L. O. EMERSON. This fine 
book has already been used by thousands, who have 
had but one opinion as to its admirable collection of 
Sacred Music, of Glees, Quartets, Trios, Duets, 
Songs, etc., tor practice. It is a capital Glee Book, 
as well as Singing Class Book. Thorough Instruct- 
ive Course. 75 cts.; or $7.50 per dozen. 


PERKINS’S SINGING SCHOOL. By W.O. 
PERKINS. This, like the ‘* Encore.”’ is an excellent 
Gle+ Book, as we'las Singing-senoo) Book. and will 
be a fine book for Conventions and for easy practice 
in Choirs and Societies. Good instructive course and 
the best of music. 7 cts.; or $6.75 per doz. 


All teachers and convention holders are invited to 
insure their success this seasun by using one of these 


books. Forsale everywhere. Copies sent post-free 
by mail, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co. J. E. Ditson & Co., 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 





New York. Philadelphia. 
A LIVE TEACHER 
WRITES: 


“THE SONG HERALD is a Grand Book. 
Have already ordered 21:2 copies.”’ 
FOR 


SINGING CLASSES and CONVENTIONS. 

There certainly has never before appeared a book 
of musicat instruction and beautiful music so com- 
plete in all its departments as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


— ta 
ARE YOU ONE OF THE 90 AND 9? 


This is the title of anew sacred song thatis be- 
eomiog widely popular. It hasa thrilling effect when 
wellsung. Price 35 cents. 

CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 
THEIN DEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 

The new volume. beginning with October number. 
will excel any of the preceding in every particular, 
Send 2 armen Suaiead taae for the new year. 
and proof that the Visitor “does actually give over 
$20 for 31.50!" Address ianctete ad 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


@ For Sunday Scnools, 
— BY JAS. H. FILLMORE. — 

It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs 
writfen especially for it by many of the popular com 
posers in different parts of the country By no means 
select a book for your school until you have examined 
Soncs or Gratitups. {tis printed in Combined Notes 


Price 35 cts., $3 60 perdoz by expreas , $4 20 by mail 


e 
SONGS FOR SUNDAY Senos 
Nearly SO F GL ORY. EP psa ansce 
and giving universald tisfaction. Send cor sample copy. 
® Price 35 cents; ae e 


FILLMORE 
CPECIMEN PAGES REZ. 
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The Fudependent. 


UNEXPLORED REMAINDERS IN 
CONSCIENCE. 


A LECTURE, 





BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK. 





DELIVERED IN TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, OCT. IST. 





THE PRELUDE—CAPITAL AND LABOR, 


In the year 1877 America has seen her first, 
but probably not her last, insurrection of hun- 
ger. Low-paid labor has, at least, occasionally, 
not had enough to eat ; and, therefore, a thin 
flame of fire burst out of the hitherto rarely-rup- 
tured social soil on a live extending from Balti- 
more to San Francisco. This omivous, waver- 
ing, but intense radiance rose from a fruitful, a 
largely unoccupied, and a morumentally unop- 
pressed country. Our cities gather to them- 
eelves the tramps, the 1oughs, and the sneaks; 
several of them contain organized bands of 
emfgrapt communists ; and this loose material 
caught fire when tbe sudden fiame shot up 
from the volcanic crevice. We were not very 
swift in putting down the conflagration. It 
happens, therefore, that in a land which has 
twice been washed in blood, and was a hundred 
years old, society suffered painfully for several 
weeks from three things—a strike of low-paid 
labor, a riot of roughs and sneaks, and a grand- 
motherly self-defense. [Laughter.]| We are 
all agreed that it takes two to make a bargain, 
and even low-paid labor forgot that first princi- 
ple of social science occasionally. The chief 
trouble came, however, not from the working- 
men,avd not from the real princes of capital, 
but from second-rate business managers, who 
hardly know how to make a fortune except by 
cut throat competition. 

How many railways in this country are in re- 
ceivers’ hands? We talk of various cures for 
the ills of our railway strikes ; but is not one 
of the most practical remedies a requisition by 
law that every railway corporation, and every 
moneyed company that is in debt and yet in re- 
ceivers’ hands and in business, shall be com- 
pelled to lay aside, at least, one per cent. of its 
income as a sinking fund to pay its debt? We 
must in some way insist upon it that unprino- 
cipled competition shall not grind the faces of 
the poor. Your Vanderbilt did not grind those 
faces. I do not know that Thomas Scott did. 
However, I think he is paid a large salary, not 
for his knowledge of legitimate railroading, 
but for his knowledge of illegitimate railroad- 
fog. [Laughter.] No railway deserves to suc- 
ceed whose managers would tremble if their 
ledgers were turned inside out and read by the 
whole American people. Here, for instance, 
are two railway companies, each containing a 
dozen men. A majority in each company 
secretly arrive at an understanding with each 
other. They form, in fact, though notin name, 
a third company. Thatthird collection of man- 
agers owns no railroads ; but it has a majority 
in two companies that do own, perhaps, com- 
peting lines. By making a ring, they can turn 
aside, for a time, to their own usesa very large 
part of the profits of both these railway com- 
panies. They have not a wheel, they have not 
a track of their own; but they put into their 
pockets a lion’s share of the proceeds of the 
companies in which they have a majority. 
They place profits on board one car and turn 
this off upon a side-track, and when the train 
of their enterprise reaches the station further 
on they announce that there is nothing left 
for the stockholders ; and, of course, if stock- 
holders suffer, workingmen must. 

Mines and factories and railways are likely 
to be heard of in the maturity of the American 
republic not as loudly, but perbaps as point- 
edly as the cotton-field and tbe rice-swamp 
werein its infancy. As the Old World has had 
peril enough from industrial questions to 
already make classic much of the literature of 
the conflict between labor and capital, this 
New and young World does not act unwisely 
in turning attention, with all the power of 
American conscientiousness and shrewdness, 
upon the inquiry : What are comfortable wages 
and how can they be paid? Is it possible to 
arrive at a definition of starvation wages ? 

Suppose that a man were to put forward the 
proposition that anything less than twice the 
cost of the uncooked food for a family con- 
tainivg several small children is starvation 
wages to the unassisted father of that family, 
would you think such a position very heretical ? 
Regard for a moment the arithmetic of low- 
paid labor. After all, the pulpit has the right, 
and the platform—especially if it be as free as 
this one—at least, this will take the privilege, of 
looking into the vexed arithmetic of the very 
poor. A man has in his family a wife and 
three children. He must, therefore, feed five 
mouths. What do you pay for your board 
each week? Five dollars, perhaps ; and it is 
pot very go0d at that. What could you get 
tbe bare food for, without any charges for 
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cooking or revt? Three dollars? Two anda 
half? Two? Ishould not like to live and do 
hard work ten hours a day on food that cost 
less than two hundred cents a week, or twenty- 
nine cents aday. You would not. But I am 
at the head of a family, and my wife has only 
health enough to cook the food and take care 
of the children and the house. She really earns 
nothing except in acting as a housekeeper and 
as a mother to my children—tbere are three of 
them ; and now I must maintain five persons. 
Food certainly cannot keep soul and body to- 
gether and cost less, on the average, than a 
dollar a week. I must starve or have five dol- 
lars a week fur the uncooked food of my fam- 
ily. How much do I earn a day? A dollar, 
without board. My children cannot earn any- 
thing. If I obtain work every day, I have at 
the end of the week a dollar left to pay for rent 
and everything else. Is it hard times with my 
family? The children must have shoes, or 
they will be hooted at in the street when they 
goto the public school. America is, iudeed, 
kind. She opens the school tothe poor. But 
I ought to be able to put shoes on the feet of 
my children; and yet I cannot always put 
coats on their backs, por even can 1 have rag- 
ged calico for my babes at times, for I have but 
a dollar a day, and they can earn nothing and 
my Wife is a little ill. But I must send my 
childreu to school, or 1 drop to a lower social 
scale. My children ought to go to church ; but 
they have nothiug to wear. I ought to send 
my wife to church ; I ought to go myself; and 
Iam not to be excused for keeping away, be- 
cause it would be better for me if conscien- 
tiousness were diffused throughout the com- 
murity, and I know that one great object of 
the church is to diffuse conscientiousness, in 
order that property may be safely diffused. I 
ought to be, with my brethren of the laboring- 
class, in God’s house every Sabbath day, and I 
ought to be there with my children, But I 
must pay five dollars a week for the food of my 
family ; and I earn buta dollar a day, or alittle 
more. Some of my brethren earn but ninety 
cents, and I work but six days in the week. I 
want to get my children a few school-books. 
I ought to take a newspaper. There must be 
now and thenadoctor’s bill paid. I must have 
a little coalin the winter ; and it is not possible 
for me to buyit,as the millionaire does, in 
great quantities. I must buy it by the basket, 
and my wood in little parcels, and it is hard 
times. I have just been dropped from employ- 
ment. There is often not much for me to do. 
I cannot always find work six days of the week. 

Undoubtedly there are corporations that 
have paid as wages more than they have re- 
ceived as profits. Workingmen have some- 
times been retained in place at a temporary loss 
to theiremployers. But supply and demand 
are the law of business, and I am discussing 
the dull average sky of low-paid labor under 
that rule, and not the starry exceptions. 

I sat in a parlor beyond the Mississippi, with 
two leaders of business, one of them a mil- 
lionaire and the other nearly such, and we 
added up the necessary expenses of a family 
of five, in which children are supposed to be 
too young to labor remuneratively; and we 
found that such a family could not very 
well live through a year, respectably, in 
our climate and according to the standard 
of the workingmen of America, if the father 
is their only support and is paid less tban 
ten or twelve dollars a week. The low- 
paid laborer often has wages that are less than 
$600 a year. Your Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor in 1875 published a large collection of de- 
tails from the life of families in this common- 
wealth, and asserted that ‘‘ the fact stands out 
plaialy that the recipient of a yearly wage of 
less than $600 must get in debt.’’—(Pub. Doe. 
No. 31, 1875, p. 380 ) I know how high wages- 
often are in the ranks of skilled labor; but, as 
Jobn Bright used to say: ‘‘ The nation lives in 
the cottage.’”? I undertake to maintain here 
in Boston, where heresies are popular, the 
astounding proposition that, if the unassisted 
father of a family of three children, who can- 
not labor remuneratively, is paid no more than 
twice the cost of the unprepared food for his 
family, he is on starvation wages. 





THE LECTURE. 

When Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the poet, 
was a poor boy and a charity scholar in Lon- 
don, he was one day walking along the Strand, 
at an hour when the place was crowded, and 
was throwing out his arms vigorously toward 
the right and the left. One of his hands came 
in contact with a gentleman’s waistcoat pocket, 
and the man immediately accused the boy of 
thievish intentions. ‘‘ No,’’ said Coleridge, 
“T am not intending to pick your pocket. I 
am swimming the Hellespont. This morning 
in school I read the story of Hero and Leander, 
and I am now imitating the latteras he swims 
from Asia to Europe.” The gentleman was so 
much impressed by the vividness of the imag- 
ination of the lad that he subscribed for Cole- 
ridge’s admission to a public library, which 
began the poet’s education. Now’the begin- 


Conscience is to make a distinction between 
picking a pocket and swimming the Hellespont. 
{Laughter and applause.] The external act 
may be precisely the same, although the inner 
motives differ by celestial diameters. It is 
natural to man, however he obtained the 
capacity, to make a distinction between mean- 
ing right and meaving wrong. Not only did 
this gentleman and the poet boy not stop on 
the Strand to settle the question whether the 
intuitional or the associational theory in etbics 
is correct ; but the urchin, coasting down the 
long Mall of Boston Common, would not stop for 
that purpose, were he struck by some careless 
coachman with the lash. He would look up 
and immediately ask: ‘Did you mean to do 
that?” And, if hesees that it was the result of 
accident, he excuses the coachman ; but, if he 
finds that the coachman meant mischief,gpe 
accuses him accordingly. Just so the babe 
that cannot speak, building its card-house on 
your parlor carpet, will look up when you 
trample down its castle, and ask, pot verbally, 
but by action, whether you meant to do that. 
And if it ascertains that you did not, you will 
be excused; but if you intended to destroy 
tbe work of the babe, that human constitution 
will react against you. This babe, building its 
card-castle, bas not been evolved very far in 
human experience. It has not had a long time 
in which to develop, by considering questions 
of utility, a tendency to notice the difference 
between meaning right and meaning wrong, 
and to make a distinction between the outward 
act and the inner motive. However it arises, 
whetber according to the theory of Herbert 
Spencer or Professor Alexander Bain,and others 
of their school, whom I imagine sitting yonder 


-on my left, or according to the theory of Kant 


and Rothe, and their followers, whom I imag- 
ine sitting there on my right, we have here 
and now, as human beings, a tendeucy to ask 
whether any ove who injures us means to do 
80 or does so accidentally ; and according to 
the motive we judge the external act. In one 
ease it is picking the pocket ; in the other it is 
swimming the Hellespont. [Applause.] 

There are two schools represented by these 
stately auditors of ours, invisible but tangible 
here ; and when I turn to Spencer and Bain on 
my left I find conscience called fallible, educa- 
ble, vacillating. John Foster,in a celebrated 
essay, says that there is not among human 
spiritual possessions anything so absurd and 
ehimerical as conscience. It is a bundle of 
babits. Pascal affirms that ‘‘ conscience is one 
thing north of the Pyrenees, and another 
south.” We have a fifth listener here, Dean 
Mansel, a pupil of Sir William Hamilton, and 
who built on the only boggy acre of bis master’s 
generally sound territories. Even he asks in- 
credulously how conscience obtains the right 
to rule the other faculties.—( Mansel, ‘‘ Limits 
of Religious Thought.”) But, if I turn to Im- 
anuel Kant, [ find him uttering the amazing 
proposition that ‘an erring conscience is a 
chimera.’’ There is no such thing.—(Kant, 
* Metaphysics of Etbics,’”’ 3d ed., p. 217.) I 
ask Rothe, yonder, what he says about that 
statement; and he bows assent to the whole of 
it. —(Rothe, ‘‘ Theol. Ethick,”’ ii, 29.) I cross 
the German Sea to Scotland, and enter the par- 
lor of Professor Calderwood, teacher of ethics 
in the University at Edinburgh, where Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton taught, and that scholar is put- 
ting Kanut’s proposition that en erring con- 
science is a chimera into the foreground of bis 
best work.—(‘‘ Hand-book of Moral Philoso- 
phy,” p. 81.) Stuart Mill sits over there, and 
Rothe, over here, looks Stuart Mill in the eyes ; 
and, as I gaze into their faces, I do not find 
that Rothe and Kant are as likely to be looked 
out of countenance as Mill and Spencer. 

Nevertheless, there must be-some way of 
explaining the difference between these honest 
men. We have the same debates among our- 
selves. We are accustomed to affirm that con- 
science has something divine in it. And that 
which is divine does not mislead us. Does it? 
But we say also that conscience is not infalli- 
ble. Itis erring. The Bible itself speaks of 
conscience as seared, blunted, and blinded. 
We have scriptural warrant for saying that the 
conscience may be seared as with a hot iron. 
And yet the Bible does speak of a Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world 
and that inthe beginning was with God and 
was God. Can that be seared with a hot iron? 
Can God be blinded? Plainly, there are two 
doctrines in the Scriptures ou this subject, or, 
rather, two points of view. These opposing 
schools are not really statiog propositions that 
contradict each other. They stand at differ- 
ent points of vision. And so the different 
popular ideas concerning conscience are ap- 
parently self-contradictions, because we do not 
notice that they are taken up from opposing 
outlooks. 

Whenever you find yourself in a mental fog ' 
attend to the duty of definition. 

What is conscience? It was my fortune to 
spend the first three months after the close of 
tbree years’ theological study, alone on An- 
dover hill, with the use there of the best the_ 





ning of all clearness on the multiplex topic of 


ological library in New England. I had had 
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some instruction in religious science; but 

when I asked myself what I meant by con- 

science, it was impossible for me to give a 

distioct definition. I had been authorized to 

teach such as were foolish enough to listen a 

few propositions concerning religious truth ; 

but I could not define conscience. I set my- 
self to work, and it was nine days before any 
adequate light dawned upon that point. What 

I am now to put before you I have often tested 

by putting tt before scholars, and I do not 

know thata single syllable has ever been ob- 
jected to. Nevertbeless, I ask no man to 
adopt my theory of the moral sense. I am 
speaking here, as always, not to scholars, and 
not to teachers of religious science who honor 
us with their presence, but to the average in- 
quirer ; to the person who, thinking for bim- 
self, finds thst he must, first of all, learn how 
to@hink, and that, on many a great topic, be 
needs to know what has survived in the strug- 
gles of scholars with each other, age after age, 
and to know this from men who have time to 
examine the record. I report to you what is 
supposed to be the freshest scholarship on 
this theme in Germany, in Scotland, and in 

America. 

1, Conscience, according to the loose popu- 
lar idea of it, is the soul’s sense of right and 
wrong. 

2. Conscience, according to the strict, 
scholarly idea of it, is the soul's sense of right 
and wrong in motives. 

3 D-fined in the loose, popular way, as only 
the sense of right and wrong, conscience im- 
plicitly includes the action of the judgment, 
as well as of the moral perceptions and feel- 
ings. 

4. Since judgment is fallible, conscience, 
defined as a spiritual multiplex, including judg- 
ment, is fallible, and may justly be spoken of 
as often blinded, erripg, and seared. 

5. The loose popular definition makes no 
explicit distinction between the outer act and 
the inner motive. : 

6. The conscience, if supposed to be the 
compound of faculties by which we decide on 
what is called the rightness or wrongness of 
external acts, is doubly fallible, and may, with 
scientific justice, be pronounced erring, vacil- 
lating, avd often self-contradictory. 

7. On tbe other band, if conscience be de- 
fined in the strict, scholarly way, as the soul’s 
sense of right and wrong in motives, the judg- 
ment or purely intellectual activity of the soul 
is distinguished from the morl perception and 
feelings; and, therefore, in this definition, 
does not constitute a fallible factor in eon- 
science. 

8. A man does infallibly know whether he 
means right or wrong in avy deliberate choice. 

9. If, therefore, conscience be suppored to 
be, as the strict definition describes it, the 
soul’s sense of right avd wrong in motives, 
and in those only, conscience is infallible 
within its field. 

10. In this sense and in that field conscience 
is not educible. 

11. It follows from this definition that right 
and wrong belong only to motives, and that 
external acts, taken wholly apart from their 
motives, have only expediency cr inexpedien- 
cy, usefulness or harmfulness ; and that their 
character in these respects is ascertained by 
the judgment, and not by the conscience. 

12. But conscience not only perceives the 
difference between a good motive and a bad. 
It feels tha€ the good motive ought and that 
the bad ought not to be chosen. 

13. Conscience, therefore, may be briefly and 
provisionally defined as a sense including both 

a perception and a feeling—*« perception of right 
and wrong in motives; and a feeling that right 
ought and wrovg ought not to be chosen by the 
will, Every motive has two sides—rightness or 
its opposite, and oughtness or its opposite. 
Toe former distinction is perceived, the latter 
felt. Conscience is that which perceives and feels 
rightness and oughtness in motives. 

Such is the definition with which we set out 
on acourse of thought in which itis hoped 
there may be discussed Jobu Stuart Mill’s 
views, Herbert Spencer's, Matthew Arnold’s, 
and Mr. Emerson’s, as well as Kant’s and 
Rothe’s and Butler’s, or the entire conflict be- 
tween the development and the intuitional, 
and between the Jatter and the pantheistic 
theory, concerning tbe loftiest of the faculties 
possessed by man. At the close of the en- 
largements and verifications of these proposi- 
tions which are to comein subsequent lectures 
there will be inferences of a sort which I hope 
will do something to blauch the cheeks of un- 
scien'ific thoughtlessness, Everywhere weare 
to proceed according to the principles of in- 
ductive science. We are to ask: What are the 
facts in man’s inmost life, and what its 
relations to the ovature of things? We 
are to infer from incontroverted facts 
concerning the moral sense what its 
nature is. We are to judge it by its effects. 
Iam not asking you, in anything I have thus 
far put before you, to accept Mill’s theory or 
Rothe’s, Herbert Spencer’s or Kant’s. I am 
asserting here and now only that a distinction 


is to be made between external acts and inner 
motives, and that the peculiar prerogative of 
conscience is to tell us what is right or wrong 
within the sphere of intentions. 

You notice that I have admitted the proprie- 
ty of all our popular and, of course, of all the 
scriptural language concerning the possibility 
that the conscience may be seared with a hot 
iron; but I insist also that there is in us an 
original capacity to judge of the difference be- 
tween right and wrong intentions, and that 
just as we see that the whole is greater than a 
part we see that meaning right is something 
different from meaning wrong. 

There are ethical axioms, as there are math- 
ematical axioms; and, if exact research estab- 
lishes axioms in ethics, you will know how 
to build on them after the pattern shown in the 
Mount that burneth yet as with fire, and that 
cannot be touched, and which, if we could see 
it in its unexplored remainders, we should ask 
to have screened from us, for no man ever 
passed forty days and forty nights there with- 
out coming down with such a glory on his face 
as to need a veil. 

In spite of the distinctions which I have in- 
dicated, you say that it is not clear that judg- 
ment is not concerned in determining whetber 
a motive is right or wrong. When I was in 
Syria, I saw many strange fruits, and would 
occasionally pluck down a pomegranate and 
look atit, weigh it in my hand, notice its subtle 
fragrance, and finally taste it. Now, no doubt 
the intellectual faculties do pluck down mo- 
tives from the tree Igdrasil, and no doubt we 
stand as lawyers before the court of conscience 
and make pleas—otten very mischievous ones. 
It is beyond controversy that the judgment is a 
fallible faculty, and that I do weigh the Igdrasil 
pomegranate in that intellectual hand, and that 
it does bring the fruit to the lips; but it is only 
the tongue that tastes the pomegranate. By an 
intellectual act we bring the motive clearly be- 
fore conscience, and conscience perceives its 
flavor. It is not the fingers that taste the 
strange fruit. The eyes know nothing of flavor. 
There is no sense possessed by man by which 
the flavor of the pomegranate can be ascer- 
tained except that which rests in the tongue. 
Without the sense of taste there is no percep- 
tion of flavors; without conscience there is no 
perception of the difference between right and 
wrong. Neither in the former nor in the latter 
case can perception be acquired. A being 
without conscience, however highly endowed 
intellectually, cannot be taught to feel the dis- 
tinction between what ought to be and what 
ought not to be. Wedo not reason with the 
Corliss engine, to teach it tbat it should plunge 
its pistons regularly. As it feels and knows 
nothing of moral distinctions, so we can 
imagine a being possessed of the intellectual 
equipment of tbe Aristotles and Bacous, or the 


and yet without a perception of the difference 
between right and wrong. We can picture to 
ourselves a creature possessed of that perception, 
and yet without any feeling, when right has been 
seen, that it ought be followed; but neither popular 
nor scientific language would permit us lo say that 
such a being has a conscience. This crucial fact 
shows that the moral sense must be made to 
include both a perception and a feeling. But 
the latter may be weak and conscience yet 
exist. 

I define conscience as that within us which 
not ouly perceives what is right in motives, 
but also feels that what is right ought to be 
chosen by the will. You may be puzzled by the 
question whether conscience is not sometimes 
inoperative or dead. I Know that this feeling 
that what is right ought to be followed may 
have greater or less force. But the perception 
that there is a distinction between right and 
wrovg in motives, or between meaning to do 
well and meaning to do ill, I hold is clear in 
every man down to the limits of sanity; and 
that, although the magnetic needle may not 
always be followed, although the crew may be 
crazy and not look at the card, there is in the 
needle a power that makesit point to the north 
whenever it is balanced on a hair-point and 
allowed to move without fetters. We are so 
made that the distinction between right and 
wrong in motives is as evident to us in the 
sphere of mural action as the superiority in 
size of a whole over a part isin the sphere of 
mathematics. In the region of ethics it is 
axiomatic truth that religious science insists 
upon, just as in the region of mathematics it is 
axiomatic truth that mathematical science in- 
sists upon. I beg Mr. Mill’s pardon. I amnot 
using the word intuitive, which he dislikes and 
which Kant honors. ~ Here and now I insist on 
nothing more than the proposition that eelf- 
evident truths are the basis of mathematics and 
that self-evident truths are the basis of ethics, 
and that we perceive all such truths directly. 
They are matters of supreme certainty. There 
is a difference between the right hand and the 
left inthe soul’s choiees among motives, and 
men are as sure concerning that as they are 
concerning the proposition that every change 
must have an adequate cause. Distinguish, 





then, between the fingers that pluck down the 


executive ability of the Napoleons and Cesars,- 











fruit, or the intellectual faculties that discuss 
motives, and the moral sense that tastes them. 
[Applause.] I may almost define conscience as 
the tongue that tastes the flavor of intentions. 
{Applause. ] 

The chief advances of science have come 
from the study of unexplored remainders. We 
have in conscience a perception of the distine- 
tion between rigbt and wrong. But what lies 
behind that perception? The difference exists 
in the nature of things, apparently. But what 
lies behind the nature of things? There is in 
conscience a feeling that we ought to follow 
what we perceive to be a right motive, and 
ought not to follow what we perceive to be a 
bad one. But what lies behind the terrific 
weight of the word ought 7? 

Take the single syllable ought and weigh it, 
my surprising skeptical friends, and do so ac- 
cording to the sternest rules of the scientific 
method. How are we to ascertain what this 
word weighs unless it be by experiment? 
What experiment shall we try with it,if it be 
not that of weighing over against it some- 
thing very heavy? What shall we weigh 
against the one word ought? Here is a 
soidier with an empty sleeve. There was a 
day when the question arose whether he 
ought to go tothe front in the war. He had 
to maintain father and mother; and the word 
bome is supposed to be a very weighty one. 
Heavier than the word father or mother is the 
word wife. He weighed that word, and the 
others with it, against the one word ought; 
and father and mother and wife went up in the 
scale, and ought went down, and he went to the 
front. Is ought scientifically known to weigh 
apytbing? Here is another soldier who 
had father, mother, wife, and children to 
weigh against that insignificant syllable; and 
he weighed them, in the mornings and the 
noons—io both the sacred twilights, as they 
sayin India—and in the midnights. Father, 
mother, wife, and children were words to 
which he allowed their full weight. He was 
the only support of his family; but the one 
word ought again and again carried up the 
weight of these weightiest contradicting syl- 
lables. What if this soldier and that could 
have put into the left-hand scale all that men 
value in wealth aud honor, or reputation? 1 
will not suppose the word honor to have any 
other meaning than reputation, for I cannot 
weigh ought against ought, and a man ought 
to muivtain his honor. We must not be so 
unscientific as to weigh a thing against itself. 
But we put in here outward standing among 
men and wealth and life. If you please, sum 
up the globes asso much silver and the suns 
as so much gold, and cast the hosts of Heaven 
as diamonds on a necklace into one scale, and 
if there is not in it any part of the word ought 
—if ought is absent in the one scale and pres- 
ent in the other—up will go your scale laden 
with the universe, as a crackling paper scroll 
is carried aloft in a conflagration, ascending 
toward the stars. [Great applause.] Is it not 
both a curious aud an appalling fact, this 
weight of the word ought, and yet a fact ab- 
solutely undeniable? Where is tbe material- 
ist or the pantheist who dares assert that I am 
making this syllable too heavy? You may 
weigh against that word everything but God, 
and it will outweigh all but himself, I cannot 
imagine God weighed against ought. Precise- 
ly here is the explanation of a mystery. God 
is in that word ought, and, therefore, it out- 
weighs all but God. [Applause.] There is 
your first unexplored remainder. 

But, my friends, we must be analytical, in 
order to be brief. Conscience includes: 

1. A direct perception of the difference be- 
tween right aud wrong in motives. 

2. A feeling that whatis right in motives 
ought to be and that what is wrong in motives 
ought not to be chosen by the will. 

3. A sense of one’s own approval or disap- 
proval, according as to what ought to be is or 
is not chosen. 

4. A sense of an approval or disapproval 
from a Divine Somewhat and Someone not our- 
selves, according as we choose good or bad 
motives. 

5. A bliss or a pain, each capable of being, at 
its hight, the acutest known to the soul; the 
former arising when what ought to be has been 
done, and the latter when what ought not, and 
the two alternating or acquiring final perma: 
nevce according as our approval or disapproval 
of ourselves and our feeling of our approval or 
disapproval by a Divine Somewhat and Some- 
one not ourselves alternate or acquire final 
permanance. 

6. A prophetic anticipation that both our ap- 
proval and disapproval, by ourselves and by a 
Divine Somewhat and Someone not ourselves, 
are to continue beyond death and to have con- 
sequences affecting us there as personal exist- 
ences. 

In these six propositions I have ventured to 
summarize my definition of conscience. I shall 
hereafter enlarge and defend them one by one; 
but here and now I use them only in the out- 
line which this lecture is intended to draw in 
bold contours, and leave you to take the point 





of view of practical philosophy, without ask- 
ing you to decide to-day between the Mills and 

and the Spencers, op the one hand, and the 

Kants and the Rothes, on the other. These 
two sets of listeners will endorse these prop- 
ositions as statements true to buman nature 

There is within us the power of perceiving the 
difference between right and wrong in motives. 
We havea feeling that the right ought to be 
followed and that the wrong ought not tu be. 
We have a sense of approval or of disapproval 
of ourselves. Our instincts assure us that there 
is an approval or disapproval above our own. 
We have a bliss or pain, according as we feel 
this approval or disapproval from ourselves and 
from Somewhat or Someone not ourselves, 
Lastly, there is in conscience a prophetic office, 
by which we anticipate that consequences 
closely concerning us as conscious personal ex- 
istences will follow us beyond death. 

[ defy any student of the literatures of the 
world, I defy any man who will be faithful to 
the scientific method in the study of human 
nature, I defy any candid and clear thinker to 
deny in the name of inductive science either 
of these six propositions. 

Think of the unexplored remainders beyond 
each one of the ascertained scientific facts con- 
cerning conscience. Where is the seat of that 
Authority which speaks in the mysterious but 
wholly undeniable weight of the word ought ? 
Where now is He who is the Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, and 
that in the beginning was with God and was 
God? There are men who do not perceive 
the absolutely unfathomable glory of Chris- 
tianity, either as a philosophy or as a life, and 
who ask vaguely where He is who spoke once 
as never man spake and since has governed 
the centuries? Where now is He whose 
pierced right hand lifted heathenism off its 
hinges and turned into another channel the 
dolorous and accursed ages? To me, too, on 
bumble and struggling paths in the vallevs of 
thought, as wel] as to your Dean Stanleys and 
your Rothes, aloft there where the sky kissed 
peaks of research gaze upon the coming sun, 
the sublimest, as well as the most organizing 
and red« mptive truth of exact ethical science 
is the identity of the Moral Law and the Di- 
vine Nature. Wherever the Moral Law acts, 
there Christianity finds the personal Omni- 
presence of him whom we dare not name— 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—Creator—Re- 
deemer—Sanctifier—Ovoe God. who was and is 
and istocome. At this miraculous hour, the 
Light that Jighteth every man that cometh 
into the world is, not was. It is scientifically 
known that this Light has its temple in con- 
science. But it has heen proclaimed for ages 
by Christianity that God is one, and that Our 
Lord is as personally present in every breath 
of the Holy Spirit in the latest davs as he was 
in that breath which be breathed on his disci- 
ples when he said: ‘* Receive ye the Holv 
Ghort.’”? Our cheeks may well grow white and 
the blood of the ages leap with a new inspira- 
tion when, standing between Christianity and 
science, we fit d the thunders of the one and the 
whispers of the other uttering the same truth. 
It is a familiar doctrine to Christianity that our 
bodies are the temple of Somewhat and Some- 
one not. ourselves. That Someone Christianity 
does, although pbysical science does rot, know 
by an Incommunicable Name. There are con- 
nections between religion and science here of 
the most overawing moment, and in the whole 
field of the truth concerning conscience they 
are the vastest unexplored remainder. 





WE have already quoted remarks of the 
Emperor William which show that, as between 
the Orthodox and Liberal partiesin the state 
eburch of Prussia he is decidedly with the 
former. He has been speaking still more 
plainly in regard tothe conflict between the 
parties to a deputation of Protestant clergy- 
mep: 

“<¢Things bave recently happened which bave 
compelled me to show my colors, in accordance 
with my predecessors, and especially with my 
late father, wbo was the first to seek—and not 
without success—the union of the scattered 
members of the Evangelical Church. My own 
conviction rests on the foundation which the 
general superintendent has brought forward, 
and on this foundation the Church must stand. 
If not, then we shall come to ruin; for there is 
a party which desires to abolish religion. We 
must not deceive ourselves in this matter. 
Last year, on another occasion, I recalled the 
fact that once—I was thinking of the French 
Revolution—God was discarded and again re- 
instated. And now we ure on the same road, 
although a good many persons are not aware 
of the crossways that are leading to it’ Then 
His Majesty spoke of the constitution of the 
Evangelical Church, and remarked that be was 
heartily in favor of a constitution, but that the 
events of the last few months had proved that 
the present establisbed constitution required 
amending in some points, ‘because unsafe el- 
ements bad been brougbt into representation, 
which, perhaps unknown to themselves, were 
calculated to cause the destruction of religion.’ 
His Majesty ended by saying: ‘We mast not 
conceal from ourselves that we are living in 
serious times, and in them you have a difficnlt 
position and a vreat task. I stand on the same 
ground as your-elves.’”’ 

This means that the late proceedings of the 
Liberals in denying in the pulpit the divinity 
of Christ and endeavoring to rule the Apos- 
tles’ Creed out of the services have convinced 
the Emperor that the present constitution al- 
lows them too much liberty, and amendments 
will have to be made which will give the dom- 
inant party the power of keeping them in the 





background. 
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Religions Antelligence, 


THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CON- 
VENTION. 





Tue Episcopalians have surely captured 
Boston. What the Bostonians saw and heard 
atthe Church Congress last fall (the first gen- 
era! Episcopal gathering in that city) surprised 
and pleased them, and they have been quite 
ready to welcome the General Convention, the 
highest synod of the Protestant Episcopal 
Cbureb, and one of the most dignified ahd 
imposing ecclesiastical assemblies known -to 
the country. The new and handsome edifice 
of Trinity Church was thought to be an ad- 
mirable place for the meeting of the Conven- 
tion; and soit would be, doubtless, but the 
vestrymen have deemed it wise to refuse to 
allow it to be so used, because (and the reason 
does not reflect much credit on the Lower 
House) they did not want the carpets and pews 
spoiled by tobacco-juice. As soon, therefore, 
as the opening services, which were held in 
this church, were over and the Lower House 
was organized the deputies marched to Eman- 
uel Church, where they will hold their ses- 
sions. The bishops, being a more select body of 
men, were permitted to meet in Trinity Paris bh 
Chapel. 

We bave said that Boston was pleased with 
the General Convention. Nothing was want- 
ing to make the opening services, Wednesday, 
October 3d, very impressive. ‘‘The sunlight 
shone through” (we quote from a Bostonian’s 
description) ‘“‘the stained glass windows of 
Trivity Church, illuminating two sides of the 
Greek cross of the body of the church, light- 
ing up Mr. Lafarge’s magoiticent frescoes and 
the faces of a large and distinguished audience 
which was assembled for the opening exercises 
of the Triennial Convention of the Episcopal 
Church.’’ The bishops marched in to the 
music of the hymn ‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,” in reverse order, the juniors first, 
the presiding bishop, Pr. Bosworth Smith, 
bringing up the rear. When the procession 
reached the chancel, the presiding bishcp 
passed through the lines, and the whole body 
of bishops, who were dressed in full canon- 
icals, passed into and arranged theinselves on 
each side of the chancel. Bishop McCoskry 
celebrated the communion. The services were 
said to be very impressive, the responses being 
compared to the surf of the sea. 

The House of Deputies organized by the 
election of the Rev, Alexander Burgess, D.D., 
of Massachusetts, as president, and the Rev. 
Charles L. Hutchins, of the same state, as sec- 
retary. The number of deputies entitled to 
seats in the House is 376, half of whom are 
clerical and half lay deputies. At roll-call 254 
answered their names, about one-third being 
absent. Of those present 149 were clergymen 
aud 105 laymen. Taking into consideration 
the fact that the delegates come from all parts 
of the country—from west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from Texas and the Southwestern States, 
distances of thousands of miles—it is doing 
wellif on the opening day two-thirds of all the 
deputies are present. But the attendance has 
been much larger since the first day. 

The Jay representation includes the names of 
many public andrepresentative men in law, 
politics, and the professions. Among them 
are Ex Secretary of State, Hamilton Fish, the 
Hon. Lyman Tremain, ex-Judge Comstock, 
Ex-Mayor Hunter (Brooklyn), of New York; 
the Hon. Montgomery Blair, of Maryland; Mr. 
Heury Coppee, of Pennsylvavia; Gen. C. C. 
Augur, of New Orleans ; the Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, of Massachusetts; Judge W. H. 
Battle, of North Carolina; ex-Gov. Parker, of 
New Jersey ; Chief-Justice Waite, of the United 
States Supreme Court; and Jacob Thompson, 
of Tennessee. 

As to whether the High Church and Ritual- 
istic parties are more largely represented in 
this Convention than in the last it isas yet 
impossible todetermine. It may appear in the 
proceedings that these parties have gained a 
slightly larger representation. Among the 
Ritualists we notic: the Rev. Dr. Francis Har- 
ison, of Troy; Mr. George Shattuck, of 
Massacousetts; Drs. Seymour, of New York, 
Harrison and Stansbury, of New Jersey, and 
DeKoven, of Wisconsin. Among the High 
Churchmen are Drs. Stringfellow, of Alabama, 
Peonell, of Albany, Beers, of California, 
Beardsley, of Connecticut, C. H. Hall, of Long 
Island, Burgess, of Massachusetts, Coit, Hub- 
bard, and Eames, of New Hampshire, Dix, 
of New York, Farrington, of New Jersey, and 
Cole, Adams, and Fulton, of Wisconsin. 
Among the prominent Low Churchmen are Drs. 
Craik, of Kentucky, Vinton, of Massachusetts, 
Goodwin, of Pennsylvania, and Minnigerode, 
of Virginia. 

While the president of the House of Deputies 
is a High Churchman (succeeding Dr. Craik, a 
Low Churchman), a Low Church bishop pre- 
sides over the House of Bishops, in which the 
High Church party has gained some in the past 
three years. It is said that, in deference to the 
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Evangelical proclivities of Bishop Smith, it is 
arranged so that in the communion service he 
stands at the north end of the table, instead of 
in front of it, with his back to the congregation. 
He has been a bishop forty-five years—only four 
years less than Bishop White’s remarkably long 
episcopal term. If he should die before Bishop 
McCoskry, of Michigan (High Church), who 
was consecrated bishop in 1836, the latter will 
succeed him as presiding bishop. The two 
next oldest bishops are Whittingham, of Mary- 
land (also High Church), and Lee, of Delaware 
(Low Church). 

Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, preached 
the opening sermon, and the Convention did 
bo ether business on Wednesday than to effect 
an organization. Little was done on Thursday, 
except in the way of preparation of business 
for future sessions and the appointment of 
standing committees. On Friday the question 
of changing the name of the Church was intro- 
duced and a lively debate was had over it. The 
present name was first adopted by a convention 
in Maryland, in 1776 (?), and the first General 
Convention, with common consent, recognized 
and adopted it. Dr. DeKoven offered the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

** Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, 
that a constitutional commission be appoivted, 
to consist of seven bishops, seven presbyters, 
avd seven laymen, to cousider the question of 
a change in the legal title of the Cnurch, and 
also to consider what other amendments, if 
any, should be made in the constitution of the 
Church, in contemplation of the second century 
of growth upon which it is about to enter, and 
that they be instructed to print and circulate 
their report at least one month before the 
meeting of the next General Convention.”’ 


Several members rose at once to offer motions. 
Among them was one to lay the resolution on 
the table, which was negatived. One of the 
delegates thought the best way to kill this mat- 
ter would be to refer it to such a commission, 
have it well considered, and then voted down. 
An amendment referring the subject to the 
committee on constitutional amendments was 
finally adopted. On the report of this com- 
mittee the most interesting debate of the ses- 
sion will probably take place. The committee 
on constitutional amendments reported in fa- 
vor of the adoption of the following change, 
proposed by the General Convention of 1874: 

‘“*The General Convention may. upon the ap- 
plication of the bishop and convention of an 
organized diocese, setting forth that the terri- 
tory of the diocese is too large for due episco- 
pal supervision by the bishop of such diocese, 
set off a portion of sach diocesan territory, 
which shall thereupon be placed within or 
constitute a missionary jurisdiction, as the 
House of Bishops may determine.” 

On this there was considerable discussion, Drs. 
Craik and Fulton favoring it, and Dr. Hill, of 
Tennessee, warmly opposing it. 

Friday afternoon resolutions were intro- 
duced and referred proposing a reduction of 
representation iu the General Convention. One 
proposes that each diocese be represented by 
three clerical aud three lay delegates, instead 
of by four of each order, as at present. Friday 
evening the Board of Missions held its trien, 
nial meeting, Bishop McCoskry presiding. 
Reports were presented showing that of the 
375,000 of debt which the Board began the past 
year with one-third is yet unprovided for. The 
receipts for eleven months of the present year 
have been $103,226; an increase over the 
previous year of $22,845. A resolution was 
offered proposing the reorganization of the 
financial system. It will be acted upon here- 
after. 

On Saturday a resolution was adopted re- 
questing ‘“‘the House of Bishops to set apart 
some day, hour, and place which may suit 
their convenience, when the members of the 
House of Deputies will have the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of the right reverend 
fathers in God.’’ There were several dissent- 
ing votes. I: is reported that tbe expenses 
of the General Convention will amount to 
about $11,000, and every clergyman would be 
assessed $3. 





THe American Board held its annual 
meeting at Providence, beginning October 2nd 
and closing October 5th. President Hopkins 
called the meeting, which was a full ove, to 
order, and the annual reports for the home, 
foreign, and financial departments were read, 
a summary of which will be found in our Mis- 
sions columns. In the evening President Fair- 
child preached the annual sermon, the hall be- 
ing so full that many were obliged to stand. 
On Wednesday the Rev. E. K. Alden, D.D., 
the home secretary, read a paper on the ques- 
tion ‘‘Shall we have a Missionary Revival?” 
Secretary Clark, in an essay, said that the 
** work of the American Board has been and is 
still pre-eminently to give the Gospel to the 
uvevangelized ; to those who,but for our efforts 
might never hear of Christ. [ts missionaries and 
the natives employed are laboring not among 
those who m.ght hear the Gospel if they would, 
as in this land, or among those who would be 
reached by other Christian agencies, but among 
the millions left tous as our sharein the 
great workjabroad, that overtaxes, the largest 











efforts of all. What a claim have these un- 
evangelized millions on our love and sympathy, 
some of them already awakened to a sense of 
their wretchedness and misery and stretching 
forth their hands to us for the bread of life! 
What a claim on us in this land of churches 
and schools, and a Christian press, and preach- 
ers of the Gospel—one to every seven hundred 
of our entire population!’ There was awarm 
address from Dr. Behrends, and then the list of 
committees was announced. Inthe afternoon 
a minute on the death of Secretary Treat was 
adopted, and the meeting listened to an address 
by Dr. Thayer in eulogy of the departed sec- 
retary. The committee on Dr. Alden’s paper 
presented a report and the following resolu- 
tions: 

‘© Resolved, That, in our judgment, the time 
has come in the progress of Christ’s kingdom 
on earth when a revival bearing « distinctively 
missionary character in its consecration of men 
and mouey to the work of evangelizing the 
entire world to Corist is the Church’s and the 
world’s most pressing need. 

** Resolved, That we will pray, expect, and 

labor for a spiritual quickening from God, 
which shall possess a distinctively missionary 
character and result in distinctively mission- 
ary consecration.” 
The committee on the report of the home 
department recommended the adoption of the 
following resolutions, which were supported 
by an address by Presidents Bartlett and 
Seelye: 

“Resolved, That this Board advise the Pru- 
dential Committee to look to the churches for 
the sum of $500,000 for the current year. 

** Resolved, That this Board earnestly appeal 

to the ministers and the members of the 
churches individually so to increase their con- 
tributions and so to exert their personal tnflu- 
ence as to secure the full sum of $500,000 to 
the American Board during the present finan- 
cial year.”’ 
In the evening there were interesting ad- 
dresses from missionaries. On Thursday re- 
ports of committees on the different missions 
were received and adopted. [twas announced 
that upward of $50,000 had been pledged to 
pay oif the debt. An interesting woman’s 
missionary meeting was held, and in the after- 
noon the elections were held. A aumber of 
new members were chosen and the officers of 
last year were re-elected. It was decided to 
hold the next meeting in Milwaukee, Dr. W. 
I. Budington being appointed the preacber. 
In the evening there were addresses by Pres- 
idents Hopkins, Robinson, and others. The 
closing speeches and exercises took place on 
Friday. 


.... The Western Yearly Meeting of Friends 
has been held at Richmond, Ind. It was an 
important session and there was a large at- 
tendance, several Friends from abroad being 
present. It met in the old meeting-house, 
which bas been in use forthe last half century, 
but which is shortly to be replaced by a new 
edifice, in the Gothic style. A correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Commercial says : 


‘Tt is a curious ark-like structure, 100 by 60 

feet in dimensions, two stories high, with plain 
peaked roof of shingles. Its exterior is severe- 
ly plain, not the shadow or hint of ornamenta- 
tion about the windows, which are smal! &by- 
10 affairs, in straight rows. The time-worn 
bricks have been painted ; but the evidences of 
old age are visible all over it in seams and 
crowsfeet crack*, which are unmistakable 
‘warnings that itis growing weak and feeble. 
The interior of the old house is the greatest 
study. The wide ceilings are boarded with 
time-stained wood, guiltless of paint. The 
sloping gallery reacbes half way across the 
house. The division which separates the men 
from the ‘women’s side’ is a vast system of 
sliding-doors—doors that are made to slide 
down and up, right and left, and both ways. 
All this expanse is of unpaioated wood. Just 
between the raised seats of either side is a 
small door between the two rooms. This is 
used when either meeting expresses a ‘con- 
cern’ to communicate with the other. All 
these traps are ciosed during the respective 
meetings, and opened when a general session 
takes place. The gallery is supported by mas- 
sive oak posts, seamed and split by years of 
seasoning. Above the raised seats which are 
used for the elders is an immense projection, 
arched out like an awning. This is the sound- 
ing-board, which has echoed the voices of 
many thousands of eminent preachers during 
the past fifty-four years.” 


The difference between the old church and 
the new is not more striking than the differ- 
ence between the practices of the Friends in 
the past and now. The Friends no longer con- 
sider a “‘hireling ministry’? a reproach to 
religion. (There was considerable discussion 
on this subject in this last meeting.) ‘*The men 
no longer sit with covered heads in meeting, 
and their hat-brims are growing narrower as 
their views grow broader. The women have 
changed their bonnets fully as much, and in 
looking over the vast company I found not one 
of the real old original ‘scoops’ of twenty 
years ago. They are much the same shipe 
now; but smaller, daintier, and far from uv- 
becoming. _The younger women wear coquet- 
tish little borders in their bonnets, which ‘aré 
lovely.” The statistical report presented 
showed that the Meeting has 17,681 members, 
145 recorded ministers, and 124 established 
meetings. The Meeting gave attention to 
home and foreign missions, First-day schools, 
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education of the freedmen, and the revision of 
the Discipline. 


..-The Seventh-Day Adventists have just 
held the annual session of their General Con- 
ference, on their camp-ground, at Lansing, 
Mich. The camp-meetings, we read, were well 
attended, there being as many as 10,000 on the 
grounds on Sunday. A part of the time there 
were 152 tents and the number of. conversions 
is reported at 133. The General Conference 
was held at the beginning of the camp-meet- 
ing. It was the sixteenth annual session. Del- 
egates were preseot from 15 state conferences 
and three general missions. The statistical 
report showed that there are 106 ministers and 
97 licentiates, 478 churches and 11,708 mem- 
bers. Elder James Whit«, the founder of the 
denomination, was re elected president. In 
regard tothe missions in Scandinavia the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed : 

‘* Whereas, In view of the many favorable 
openings for the introduction of the third 
angel’s message among the Swedes, Danes, 
and Norwegians, not only in this country, 
but also in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
and the lack of efficient laborers in these 
tongues, therefore 

** Resolved, That we encourage young men 
of these nationalities, who feel a burden of 
the work, to prepare themselves for useful- 
ness and engage in spreading the light.among 
their countrymen, and that we pray the Lord 
of the harvest to send out more laborers into 
his vineyard. 

‘* Resolved, That we recommend the pres- 

ident of this Conference to visit immediately 
the Southern field, accompanied by such a 
laborer or laborers as he may choose; or, if he 
cannot go, that some other suitable person be 
immediately sent.’ 
Resolutions were also passed approving the 
leadership of Brother and Sister White, and ex- 
pressing gratitude for the unity in doctrine and 
practice which prevails among Seventh-Day 
Adventists, while other bodies of Adventists 
show the ‘utmost confusion, division, and 
lack of harmony” and bring reproach upon 
the cause. A resolution wds also passed ex- 
pressing ‘‘our continued conviction that we 
are largely indebted to the gift of prophecy, as 
manifested through Sister White, for the har- 
mony and unity which this people enjoy.”’ Re- 
ports were presented from the Health Reform 
Institute, the Educational Society, the Pub- 
lishing Association, and the Tract and Mission- 
ary Society. . 


....When death comes finally to claim the 
Pope, it will doubtless find all his business in 
order. Ho has given close attention to the 
filling of vacancies in the Sacred College and 
to the adoption of rules and safeguards for the 
election of his successor. According to the 
correspondent of the London Times, he is con- 
stantly becoming more feeble, and the last 
hour of along and eventful life cannot be far 
distant. 

‘Pius LX no longer rises, as was his invaria- 
ble custom, at five in the morning, year in and 
year out, summer and winter through. It is 
now summer, but he does not leave his bed 
till 7 o’clock. He hears mass, and says it when 
he can; but, poor old man, be can no longer 
stand to do so. The English pilgrims who 
were bere in May saw him on his feet almost 
for the last time. When he has taken his sim- 
ple breakfast, he receives such members of the 
Sacred College as have business to transact, 
and he is actually dying in harness. One morn- 
ing last week Cardinal Sacconi, [am told it was, 
was reading a report to him, when—still morn- 
ing, as it was—His Holiness fell quietly asleep. 
The Cardinal stopped, waited awhile, and then 
moved something purposely. ‘I must have 
fallen asleep,’ said the Pope, with a sigh, 
awakening, and then, after a moment’s pause, 
added: ‘ Sta bene, sta bene. Regulate the matter 
as may be for the best.’ And no further 
business was brought before him that day. 
These sleepy fits occur continually.” 


....Tbe second Biennial Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance will meet-at Detroit, 
Mich., October 30th, closing Nov. 2d. Among 
tbe essayists are Drs. Philip Sehaff, J. A. 
Brown, Gettysburg; J. M. Buckley, Stam- 
ford, Conn.; G. W. Samson, New York; J. B. 
Thomas, Brooklyn ; R. W. Clark, Albany; J. B. 
Angell, Ann Arbor, Mich.; W. X. Ninde, De- 
troit ; E. P. Humphrey, Louisville ; and Arthur 
Mitchell, Chicago. The following are the top- 
ics: ‘History and Purposes of the Alliance,”’ 
“Use and Abuse of Denominationalism,” 
“ Mahammedanism and Human Rights,’’ ‘‘ De- 
nominationalism in its Relation to Christian 
Union,”’ ‘‘ Home Missions, Co-operation among 
Denominations,” “‘ Relation of our Institutions 
of Learning tothe Christianity of our Country,” 
“The Religious Press: its Misson,’’ ‘“‘ Re- 
ligion and Politics,” ‘‘The Influence of For- 
eign Missions on our Christian Civilization,” 
“Education as a Means of Evangelizing the 
Nations,” ‘‘ The Tendencies of Modem 
Thought as Related to Romanism and Ration- 
alism,’’ ‘Modern Literature as Affected by 
Rationalism.”’ 


....A Roman Catholie priest who has charge 
of a colored congregation in Savannah, Ga., 
Says: 

‘*In our Negroes, who were reared as slaves, 
are still paramount the vices of slavery. Hav- 
ing become free, and not being used to liberty, 
they are very petulant; and often the Catholie 
missio sees his long and painful labors 
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are a real snare for the poor Negro, where, 
under the veil of religion, he can give free 
scope to licentiousness. Besides this, they are 
more or less given to indolence and indiffer- 
ent to the improvement of their condition. .In 
spite of these drawbacks, however, it must be 
admitted that the natural good sense of the 
Negro easily discerns the truth of the Catholic 
faith from the errors of Protestantism.” 

He seys that of the 18,000 colored people in 
Savanovah only 700 are Catholics. In the state 
the Catholics claim 50,000 colored members, 
In this connection itis stated that Priest Ba- 
rotti has gathered a large congregation of 
colored people in Washington, “erecting for 
them the most magnificent church edifice at 
the Federal Capital.”’ 


panei Archbishop Bayley, of Baltimore, died 
at Newark, N. J., last week. He was the eighth 
archbishop of Baltimore, succeeding Arch- 
bishop Spalding. He was born in New York, 
n 1814, of English parents. He graduated 
from Trinity College, Hartford, and took 
orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
But after a brief pastoral service he resigned, 
and was received into the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1842. He becamea priest in 1843 
and was consecrated Bishop of Newark in 1853 
In 1872 he was translated tothe Arcbiepiscopal 
See of Baltimore. He was prominently men- 
tioned for the cardinalate; but when the 
honor fell upon Archbishop McCloskey, Arch- 
bishop Bailey was selected to invest him with 
the insignia of the office. 


.. Those of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
who “‘ accept the statement that entire sancti- 
tication is aninstantaneous work wrought in us 
by faith subsequent to regeneration, and at- 
tested by the Holy Ghost,’’ are invited to meet 
in convention this fall—thosein the East at 
Willett-street M. E. Church, New York, Decem- 
ber 17th ; and those in the West at Cincinnati 
November 26th. The latteris to continue five 
or six days and all the leading ‘ Holiness” 
preachers are to be present. 

..The annual session of the Universalist 
General Convention will open at Chicago, 
October 24th. The convention is composed of 


the presidents and secretaries of the various 
state conventions, which are also entitled to 
chose one clerical and two lay delegates. 


..-.Asthe result of the camp-meeting in 
Falls County, Texas, the Presbyterians report 
fifty conversions. Dr. Palmer, of New Orleans, 
preached nine times. 

+eeeTbe Archbishop of Canterbury recom- 
mends prayer and almsgiving for the sufferers 
by the Ludian famine. 

--The General Convention of the Disciples 


of Christ will be held at St. Louis, October 
25th—30th. 








THE Unique Perfumes made by Dr. Price delight, 
by their lasting cnaract@, und refreshing frag. ance, 
all lovers of sweet scents. 





How to Get an Appetite. 


TO a man or woman without an appetite “the best 
the market affords ” presents little or no attractions. 
The sooner such a hapless individual puts the gas- 
tric organ in a condition to enjoy the edible comforis 
which a bountiful providence has provided the more 
reason there will be to feel grateful fur the sugges- 
tion. To do this, invigorate the stumach with Hos- 
tetter’s Stomach Bitters, which will enable that organ 
to digest properly ; and, since good digestion is the 
parent of appetite, give birth to a desire for food at 
the intervals appointed by Nature. With chronic 
want of appetite are usually associated n: rvousness, 
bilousners, and \—-y-~ three evils which are 
speedily overcome by Bitters. All persons of a 
dyspeptic or bilious tendency should use this health- 
ful conic daily, or at least tnree or four times a week. 

pursuance ‘of this course wil! soon insure and con- 
irm 4 radical change for the better in the concition 
of the stomach and associate organs. 


INFANTS 
Near IDS 


has been used long envugh in the United States by a 
discriminating people to give it the preference to all 
similar preparations. - 


EXPERIENCE 


8 an excellent teacher, and those who have used 


RIDGES FOOD 


will use it again, and those who have not given ita 
trial are respectfully requested to do so. 


REMEMBER it is not a thin, insufficient food, 
wholly dependent on the addition of MILK ; but 
is really life-sustaining of itself, as proved by the 
highest authority. 


MOTHERS, 


at this trying season of the year, do not leave a trial 


too late. 
WOOLRICH & CO. 


on every Uabel. 











BY AOCTHORITY. 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt wacer at will, dissolve this 
siltin ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the heaitn-givine qualities and tonic virtues of 
na ural sea-waur, wmile itis free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale by oiTataAn, gener- 


ally. 
¥ Broadway and baredey Bt. N. ¥. 
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HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land. making glad many a household who have 
long suffered trom the gioom reflected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic in the home eircle. If 
Our oF irugeist a does not keep it, send to Propriewr, 
BLER. Wholesale Druggist, 36 Vesey 
hoy New York. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 
SNA SER ON ES A TT. 


PIANOS, ORGANS. ETC 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO,, 
63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 
SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
Send for Lilustrated Price-tist. 


THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


WITH THE 
Elliot Patent Sopp and Action, 


is destined to be the PLAN 








as the quality is artistic. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 608 WASHINGTON 8s? 
(Globe Theater Building). 
FACTORY 486 to 500 HARRISON A V.. Boston, Mass. 
PIAN promptly tilled 


S Magnificent Brand-New $150 Rosewood 
aL Pianos. only $175. Must be sole. Fine 
Rosewood Upright Pianos, little used, 

cost $800, only $125. Parlor Organs, 2 

cm § "6 $45; Ystops. $65; 12 stops. only 
#78. Other great bargains. “‘Mr Beatty 

sells first-class Pianos ind Organs lower 

than any other estublisnment.”--Her- 

ald. Yonask why? Lanswer: Hard Times Ourem- 
00,000 annu- 
ae War commenced by the a Battle 

wing. Particularsfree. res 

DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J..U. SA 











EDUCATION. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after twelve years’ successful 
experience in the management of the “American 
School Institute,” has severed her connection there- 
with. and is now conducting her own Agency. 

Miss :}oung supplies Professors, Tutors. Govern- 
esses, and Teachers for every department of in- 
struction: gives information to parents concerning 
schools; rents snd sells school properties, etc 

Families going abroad ~ re supplied with suit- 
able ladies or gentiemen 

REFERENCE, by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and also to 
many distingulshed citizens 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


EDUCATION, MUSIC, ART. 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ ATHENEUM, 
A University for Young Ladies, and the 
Illinois Coxservatory of Music, 
the Great Western College of Music, with its 
ART DEPARTMENT, 
offer unsurpassed facilities for either solid or orna- 


mentalculture. For Circulars address sgh 
Illinois. W. D. SANDERS. Sup’t 


MRS. G. $ HARVEY'S SCHOOL, 


148 Pierrepont Steet, Brooklyn. 


The Fall Term commenced Wednesday, Sept. }2th. 
The schoolis divided into two separate departments, 
one for young gentlemen andthe other for young 
ladies. Tuition per term, in advance, $10.00 to $18.00. 
Pupils received at any time. 











BINGHAMT< N COL ks EGE A AND CoN. 
servatory of Music for Young Ladies. Two courses, 
$200 and $300. “* Elegantly turnished, ably omoered, 
superbly located. Doubled its number last year 
N. Y. Graphic. Rey. R. PATERSON, A. 
President, inghamton, N. ¥ 


RYE SEMINARY . 
for Young Ladies. Address Mrs, 8S. J. LIFE, Rye, N. Y. 





IVERVIEW sCADEWY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. School and Home for Boys. See Prospectus. 





“TARRYTOWN (N, Y.) “IRVING INSTITUTE A 
select family school for boys and young men Re- 
open s Sept. litn. Forcircular address the Principal. 

(Ne INN ATI WESE EYAN FEMALEC OL- 

LEGE. Best adv antages = Literature, Science, 
Languages, Pairting, and Mu 
. DAVLD'H. MOORE, D.D., President. 











EEKSKILL(N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
for Lllustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving detuils. 





J ESTEY & COMPANY, 





BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday Schools, 


Chapels, ete., is proving a 


SGSoRBEAT SUCCESS. 
Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 


purchasing any other. 


THE LARGEST WORKS COF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE. 











SPO. 388, 
MOS.145 & 147 FIFTH AVE 
COR 21% STREET. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
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NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New York Offices only at 
No. 5 East 14th St., 2d Door East of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and School of 
Elocution, Oratory, “po 5 = Drawing, 
and Painting open Dav 

A SPECIAL RAINING: cou RSE “for Teachers. 

TERMS. 


CLASSES of THREE PUPILS.. 08 per Quarter. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS.. 30 = * 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS open from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
PUPIL< MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarter 

commencing frow date of entrance. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies: Admits both sexes No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, haseeentete. and jibra- 
ry fees only $27 a dn Over 1,000 students. Fall 
Term begins Se Bt, 1 a Term, Dec. 4th. For 
circulars address J MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUsIC, 
Under the College management. Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and a a and 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof, F. B. RICE. 


HENRY MOLLEN HAUER’S 


COLLECE OF MUSIC. 
THE BE i? AND MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL 
INSTITUTION IN THE CITY. 

No. 56 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
over Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms. 
HENRY MOLLENHAUER, Director. 

ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 


:| LAKE FOREST ACADEMY. 


A thoroughly reliable Preparatory School. Terms, 
$350 per year. Presbyterian control. 
ALBERT R. SABLN, Principal, Lake Fcrest, Ll. 














PENNS VELVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 
CHESTER, Pa., ovens SEPT. 2th, Location nealth- 
ful, grounds ample. buildings commodious — Thor- 
ough inetruction in CIVIL ENGINEERING, the 
CLASSICS, and ENGLISH. {careful supervision of 
Cadets. For eircula -: apply 

2 1E0, HYATT. President. 





GERM AN ‘AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
Literature.—English 1] , inane. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof. B. KU%" Highest city eetereneee, 
Call at or address fdreaioe Ul Weat 37th S8t.. N. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS! 


THE COMING BOOK. 


Who has not heard of the ** BURLINGTON ” 
‘““HAWKEYE HUMORIST” ? 


His NEW Book is ready and is overwhelmingly rich 
and racy. tt is verfectly irresistible. Agents can 
secure corsitory by proms wpelics ition. Address 
MERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford. Conn. 
and Cinn.. Ohio; or, F.C. BLISS & co.. Newark, N. i 

















AGENTS WANTED for the 
ORK DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D, 
lhe Grand History of the Werld betore Adam 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, won- 
de rs, and realities of Plan as shown by Science. 
lain, clear, and easily understood that all read it 
wit delight. Strongest commendations. Send for 
Cireular, Terms, and Sample Illustrations. 
Address J.C. McCURDY & CO. Philadelphia, 


WORK FOR ALL 


in their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarged), Weekly and slonthly. Largest 
Paperinthe /orld.with Mammoth C hromos Free. 
Big Commissions to sgents. Terms and Outfit Free. 
Address P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. _ 


“ ‘ANV > ye AGENTS who have canvassed in 
the cities or 
CYCLOPVENIA or GENERAL ATLAS 
are invited to correspond with the undersisned. 
We have A DESIRABLE work, speciaily adapted 
to their experience. 
H. B. NIM3 & CO.. Troy, N. Y. 


5 6 AGENT'S profits ver week. Will 

prove it or forfeit $500. New articles, 
just parentes. Samples sent free to sll, Address 
Ww. H.  CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton st., N.Y. 


12: e day at home. Agents wanted. ‘Outi and 
i2 terms free, TKHUE & CO.. Aucusta, Maine 


en Harvest for Agents. We send free 
our new 40-page illustrated Jewelry and 
Watch Catalogue,w ~] Ly ruc’ oo me 4 














to make money. Add M“oCr ch 
& Co., Philadelphia, or ‘allwaukec. Wi is. 





It pays to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Te:msiree. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 





66 ¢ “< Sg in your co town. Terus and 85 outtit 
3 ALLETT & CO.. Portiand, Maine. 


0 Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 

to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 

S peddling. Expenses paid. Addrese 

GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4. 6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 

inthe’ PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 

inthe known Ly x Sample Watch Free to 
Sits, Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chi 

a year, Agents wanted everywhere, Bus- 

Tness str ict! lo 

‘Address JW: ORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


. 7) per day at home. Samples worth 
$5 TU $° 0 fs free. STINSON & Co., Portiand, Main 























—— 
TRAVEL 
NEW YORK AND. PHILADELPHIA NEW LINK. 
OUND BROOK ROUT 


FOR TRENTON AND PHIL A DELP 

Leave New any for Pg and Phtindeieiia au 
6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30. A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
4p. M. for Trenton 

Leave Phitade! phia from station North Pennsylva- 
nia Rai'road, Third and Berks Streets, at 7:30. 9:30, 
11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 4:15, 5:30, 12 P. 

Leave ‘Trenton for nae York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:06, 10:15 
A. M.; 12:15, 2:10, 4:50 6:05 P. M 

Puliman Drawing-Koom Gare are attached to pnd 

9:30 A. M., -_ 5:30 P. M. trains from New York; to 

730, 9:30 A 1:30 P. M. trains from Philadelphia; 
and Sieeping Cars t © the 12 o’clock midnight trains 
from both New Y A and Philadelphia 

SUNDAY TRAINS—Leave Now York and Phil- 
—- at 9:30 A. M., 5:30, 12 P. 

Tickets for sale at foot of iabe rty St, Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the peinclne hotels all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn. and at No. 4 
Court 8t., tae A PBK et checked from residence 
to destination. DWIN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 





ORGANS, cascers: sav%e0."”"*" 


PIANOS, PANIC PRICES. 


particulars and Catalogues address the Manufacturers 


ALLEGER. BOWLBY & CO., Washington, New Jersey. 








HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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will have to be a very good paper to satisfy the thousands of readers who have become 


familiar with its good qualities in the past. Some of them have taken it for nearly thirty 


years, and know how carefully its standard of excellence is maintained. But we want, if we 


can, to make it so much better than ever before that a new army of subscribers will come to 


know and prize it. Next year we shall print no serial story, and so will be able to give 


more attention to our numerous and full Editorial Departments, to our great feature of 


Contributed Articles by famous American and European writers, and to the several enter- 





prises mentioned below: 


REV. JOSEPH COOK'S LECTURES 


in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted great attention as printed in THe INDEPENDENT 
last winter, and their publication will be resumed immediately upon the commencement 


of the current course. They will be faithfully reported in full, and will be printed after 


a careful revision by the author. Mr. Cook has proved to be a foeman worthy of » the 


stee] of the scientists, whom he has met and defeated on their own ground. ‘The earnest 
defender of the good old Evangelical doctrines, he is entirely familiar with the very 


latest forms and phases of modern unbelief, which he attacks with a keen blade. His 
lectures are an armory of Christian defense and attack, and will attract even wider 


attention this year than last. Prof. Edwards A. Park, of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, says of the lecturer : 

‘*Mr. Cook is well qualified to defend the truth and to refute the most recondite ob- 
jections against it. He is fitted to make the religion of the Bible appear reasonable, and 


to make the practical errors of men appear unreasonable. He has become well furnished 
for fundamental discussions on religion as affected by philosophy, and on science as af- 


fecting religion.” 
Ex-President Hill, of Harvard University, a very competent critic, declares that 
‘‘his lectures are crowded so full of knowledge, of thought, of argument, illumined 


with such passages of eloquence and power, spiced so frequently with deep-cutting 


though good-natured irony, that I could make noabstract of them without utterly mutil- 
ating them.” 











THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, 


which every minister and layman ought to read, will be delivered this year by one of the 
most noted of English Congregationalists, the Rev. R. W. Dale, editor of The Con- 


gregationalist, of London. Mr. Dale’s lectures will be heard and read with great interest, 


and will be fully reported in Tuk INDEPENDENT. He is ascholar and an orator, and his 


lectures will doubtless impart new suggestions to our pulpit teachers, especially as Mr. 
Dale is a man of great force and rhetorical power. 


These lectures will begin the 
latter part of October. 








by eminent divines of all denominations will continue to be printed regularly through 


the year. They have been very popular during the past twelve months, and the Amer- 


can Pulpit is now adequately represented only in THe INDEPENDENT. 














THE REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 


will all be continued. They are of great variety and contain the newest information on all 
current topics. The Editorials and Editorial Notes frankly and ably discuss the most im- 
portant religious, political, and social subjects. The Religious News columns, consider- 
ably enlarged this year, will continue to give a complete and impartial record of the 
doings of all the denominations, at home and abroad. The Ministerial Register supple- 
ments the Religious News by its list of clerical changes and deaths. The Sunday-school 
columns will be a scholars’ and teachers’ hand-book to the International Lessons and 
will chronicle the news in that important field. The book reviews will give an impartial 
account of all the new books, and there will also be a full record of Literagy News. Sci- 
entific progress, missionary news, personal and art gossip, educational intelligence, agri- 
cultural interests, commercial, financial, and insurance subjects will all have their regu- 


lar weekly columns. These departments are famous because they are trustworthy. 











CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES 


for old and young will be furnished by almost all our leading poets and prose writers. 





is one of the most attractive we have ever issued, being the Rev. Joseph Cook’s valu- 
able new volumes, entitled “ BIOLOGY” and “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” em- 
bodying, ina revised and perfected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. 
Each volume is published by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, in handsome typog- 
raphy and binding, and is accompanied by severai colored illustrations. Notwithstanding 
the expense of the premium—-the costliest we have ever offered—we will mail a copy of 
either volume, postpaid, to every Subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT, New or Old, who 
remits us Three Dollars for one year, in advance, and indicates which volume he 
desires; or any Subscriber may remit Five Dollars and Fifty Cents, and we will 
send him THe INDEPENDENT for two years and both volumes, postage prepaid— 
thus giving a complete and permanently valuable work on the important questions 
at issue between science and religion. The first volume, on “Biology,” is now 
ready for delivery, and the second, ‘‘ Transcendentalism,” we shall be able to forwar 
very soon. They are just the right sort of reading for winter evenings, anu 
Subscribers should remit at once. The books will be forwarded as fast as the 
names are received. 





Address “THE INDEPENDENT,” P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 
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NOTICES. 


&@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

t@” Ail communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

¢®” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. * Whatever is intended for inserti 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 








the writer; not ily for publicati but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 
t#™" We do not hola I responsible for any 





views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&2 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Correspondents, Contributors, and others 
sending Manuscript te THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will take notice that the postal laws 
require that on Manuscript intended for 
publication im a newspaper pestage must 
be prepaid at letter rates—viz., three cents 


tor each half ounce. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








New York, October Ilth, 1877. 
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CONGRESS AND THE ARMY BILL. 


THE necessity for the extra session of 
Congress, which commences on the.15th 
of this month, grows out of the fact that 
the two houses of the last Congress did not 
pass apy appropriation bill for the support 
of the army. The House of Representa- 
tives inserted a section in the Army Bill 
which the Senate insisted upon striking 
out; and, as the House would not pass the 
bill without this section, and the Senate 
would not pass the bill with it, the conse- 
quence was that Congress adjourned with- 
out passing any bill. 

The section in question provided that no 
part of the money appropriated or that had 
been previously appropriated for the sup- 
port of the army should be expended in 
the pay, subsistence, or transportation of 
troops to be used in sustaining the claims 
of either the Nicholls or the Packard gov- 
ernment in Louisiana. In addition to this, 
the section further said: 





‘‘Nor shall the army, or any portion of 
it, be used in support of the claims or pre- 
tended claim or claims of any state govern- 
ment, or officer thereof, in any state, until 
such government shall have been duly rec- 
ognized by Congress. And any person 
offending against any of the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be imprisoned at hard labor for not less 
than five nor more than ten years.” 


To understand the precise effect of this 
provision, had it become a law, we need to 
place it by the side of Section 5297 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, 
which reads as follows: 


‘Tn case of an insurrection in any state 
against the government thereof, it shall be 
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the legislature of such state, or of the 
executive when the legislature cannot be 
convened, to call forth such number of the 
Militia of any other state or states, which 
may be applied for, as he deems sufficient 
to suppress the insurrection; or, on like 
application, to employ for the same pur- 
poses such part of the Jand or naval forces 
of the United States as he deems neces- 
sary.” 
This section authorizes the President, in 
the circumstances specified, to call forth 
the militia of any other state or states, or 
use the regular army or the navy, for the 
suppression of an insurrection. The nec- 
essary implication of the language is that 
the President, in performing the duty 
assigned to him, is authorized to decide 
who is the governor of a state or what body 
is the legislature thereof. So the Supreme 
Court of the United States held in Luther 
v. Borden, 7 How.,1. The section in the 
Army Bill proposed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and rejected by the Senate 
would have withdrawn from him this pow- 
er and utterly paralyzed his action, so far 
as the use of the army is concerned, in the 
event of an insurrection against a state 
government, until such government had 
‘been duly recognized by Congress.” We 
say the army, since the section makes no 
reference to the militia of other states, or 
to the navy of the United States; and this 
omission, in view of the purpose intended, 
shows that the section came from a very 
blundering brain. Its manifest design was 
to exclude all action by the President for 
the suppression of an insurrection against 
a state government until Congress had rec- 
ognized that government. 
This design makes the section most 
monstrously inexpedient. Let us suppose 
a case. An election for state officers has 
been held, and certain persons, in conform- 
ity with the provisions of law, have been 
declared elected, and have been duly in- 
stalled in their respective offices. These 
persons constitute the state government 
according tolaw. Congress is not in session, 
and, hence, cannot recognize that govern- 
ment. A formidable rebellion springs up 
against its authority and threatens its total 
subversion, creating what the Constitution 
calls ‘‘domestic violence” and what the 
law calls ‘‘ insurrection.” The legislature, 
or the governor, as the case may be, asks 
the President to employ Federal troops for 
the suppression of the insurrection; and 
this section, had it become a law, would 
have said to him: ‘‘No; you sball not 
employ the army for any such purpose, 
until Congress shall be in session and duly 
recognize this newly-elected state govern- 
ment,” The Senate did right in refusing 
to give its assent to such legislation. 
Nothing but the blindest and most reckless 
partisanship could have ever suggested it. 
The effect in the case we have supposed, 
which happens to be that of Louisiana just 
after the last election and prior to the inau- 
guration of President Hayes, would be 
equivalent to a nullification of the consti- 
tutional guaranty of state governments 
against ‘‘ domestic violence.” Congress is 
not always in session, and, hence, the 
President, who is the head of the executive 
administration of the Government, is the 
proper person to be trusted with the fulfill- 
ment of this guaranty. The last House of 
Representatives has the credit of attempt- 
ing to passa law to prevent his action at 
the moment of the exigency; and the Sen- 
ate has the credit of defeating the silly and 
unpatriotic purpose. rm 
The annual appropriation for the sup. 
port of the army is a necessity; and to tack 
on to the bill another measure foreign to 
its direct purpose and changing the laws 
already established for the government of 
the army, and then insist upon the passage 
of the latter as the condition upon which 
the former shall become a law, is a danger- 
ous game for either house to play. It has 
all the characteristics of a party trick in 
the halls of legislation; and when it brings 
the two houses into collision, it may, as was 
the fact in the last Congress, result in de- 
feating legislation that is of immediate and 
urgent importance. The honorable way is 
to provide for the necessary expenses of 
the Government by appropriate bills; and, 
if other measures are deemed expedient by 
either house, then they should be presented 
in distinct and separate bills and left to 
stand upon their own merits. This isa 


owe to each other. Itis equally conducive 
to wise legislation. Neither house can 
violate this rule without being chargeable 
with the attempt to force the acquiescence 
of the other. 

Several members of the Senate objected 
to the proposed action of the House of 
Representatives, because it would, in their 
judgment, be an invasion of the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of the President, as 
commander-in chief of the army and navy. 
This we think to be supporting a good 
cause with a bad reason. It is true that 
the Constitution makes the President com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy, and 
that he cannot by legislation be dispos- 
sessed of this position or its administrative 
powers and duties; yet it is to be remem- 
bered that Congress is expressly authorized 
to raise and support armies, to provide and 
maintain a navy, and make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces of the United States. The 
President is and should be subject, in the 
discharge of his duties as commander in- 
chief, to such regulations as Congress 
establishes. His powers are to be exer- 
cised in subordination to law, and the 
enactment of law belongs to Congress. If 
Congress shall see fit to limit the purposes 
for which the army or navy may be used, 
the President has no power to exceed the 
limit. Itis a fundamental principle of our 
political system that the military power 
should act in subordination to the legisla- 
tive department of the Government. We 
have no doubt, as a matter of constitution- 
ality, that Congress has the power to do 
just what was proposed by the House of 
Representatives in the last Congress. 

Whether the same issue will be again 
made at the approaching session of Con- 
gress we cannot tell. The course of Presi- 
dent Hayes has already disposed of a part 
of the question; and if the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall insist on retaining the 
other part in aun appropriation bill for the 
army, and thusimitate the partisan stupid. 
ity of its predecessor, we trust that the 
Senate will have firmness enough to defeat 
the effort. The law regulating the action 
of the President in respect to insurrections 
against state governments is just right 
as it is, without any improvements. If it 
is to be changed at all, as it should not be, 
let that change be considered and deter- 
mined as a distinct question by itself. 





THE SCHOOL-GIRL IN JOURNALISM. 


THE “ silly Billy” editorials of our hu- 
manitarian neighbor, the 7rébune, attained 
some celebrity a few years ago; but of late 
we have missed Tot, Jack, the perse- 
cuted flower-girl, the moribund book- 
keeper, the incipient married couple, and 
the rest. The supply of that sort of liter- 
ature, however, is still maintained in other 
quarters, with such variations as local cir- 
cumstances seem to require. The Spring- 
field Republican has a meteorological editor 
to whom the progress of the seasons and 
the phenomena of the weather afford 
themes for leading editorials, decked with 
some of the finest gew-gaws and tinsel 
possessed by the English language. We 
lately quoted from a ‘‘leader’ in that paper 
on the end of summer. A later issue con- 
tains a still more powerful effort on the 
harvest moon. The plot of the editorial 
includes, so far as we see, a city solil- 
oquy, a walk into the country, and a sud- 
den relapse into slumber in a Connecticut 
river tobacco-field. ‘‘ The beauty of Sep- 
tember,” remarks the editor, in beginning, 
‘*is like the beauty of the opal—that stone 
of magic properties, whose changeful 
aspect, now clear, now clouded, and ever 
flashing its marvels of varied color and 
light, betokens good or ill-fortune to its 
wearer.” But ‘‘the days, though sweet, 
sunny, and pleasurable, have been scarcely 
thought of in the superior beauty of the 
nights,” whose chief glory has been the 
harvest moon, of which the editor ob- 
serves: ‘‘Its rising beams have met the 
tremulous refraction of the setting sun and 
companied its fading light to the verge of 
earth, wedding night with day in mellow 
effluence.” In View of this fact, we are not 
surprised to be told that ‘‘such evenings 
young Love loves. Diana, that once, old 
poets say, stooped to the Latinian hill to 
kiss Endymion, has the foible still to play 
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fond words may have passed in lazy boats 
upon the shadowy pond, or on the high 
hill-side, or beside the lingering gate, with 
all her lambent benignity mirrored in soft 
eyes for ‘“‘eyes that loved ‘again’—how 
shall we dare to guess?—we to whom such 
sweet interludes of life are growing dim in 
imagination or in memory.” This melan- 
choly suggestion that Zhe Springfield Re- 
publican is growing old is cheered by the 
editor’s assurance that ‘‘even an aging phi. 
losopher has some pleasures left beneath 
the glimpses of the moon, pleasures which 
deepen as the years advance, shared with 
the heart of Nature, the only mistress 
whose charms in very truth age cannot 
wither nor custom stale.” Then, remarking 
that there are few who know the extreme 
beauty of the night illuminated by a full 
moon, he enters upon an account of its ap- 
pearance, which will surely attract atten- 
tion to a hitherto unobserved phenomenon 
of Nature. This description begins in the 
genuine G. P. R. James style: ‘‘ There are 
few, we fear, that know the extreme beauty 
of the night illumined by a full moon. In 
the hours that follow midnight, when all 
has become silent in the city, and the sol- 
itary pedestrian might be, for all that ap- 
pears, the only living soul in all the streets, 
then the moon exercises its occult magic.” 
We regret our inability to summarize the 
editor’s walk into West Springfield. No 
summary, in fact, would do justice to such 
elegance of language. We are sorry that 
his terror, when out of sight of the city gas- 
lamps and the railroad station, became ex 
treme, so that he wasled toexclaim: ‘‘ How 
portentous the ordinary hedgerows of the 
wayside fence appear and how forbid- 
ding tie shadow of the woods!” Natural 
history, as well as natural scenery, became 
terrible: ‘‘The cats, too—what are those 
old stories about witches’ familiars? And 
if one should happen upon some warlocks’ 
congress in these shades? The ow], if one 
ventures into the torest, in defiance of war- 
locks, makes the pulse jump with his beavy 
flip-flap, unwarned from his watching tree, 
anda startled squirrel chippers reassurivg- 
ly to his offspring.” In this dangerous 
situation, however, the editor consoled 
himself with the reflection that help was 
not far distant, which circumstance mal- 
odorous Connecticut tobacco proved: 
‘‘There are signs of the harvesters pres- 
ence on either hand. How acute in the 
night is the sense of smell' The heavy, 
nauseous odor of drying tobacco clogs the 
air far in advance.” Safety thus assured, 
the jaded journalist ends his editorial 
labors and goes to sleep on the road in the 
following hasty fashion: ‘‘ Every hour of 
the moonlit mellow night liberates unsus- 
pected faculties of sense, and does more t 
put one into sympathy with the savage than 
all the days of the yearin these same cir 
cumscribed localities. Yet what shali one 
do with the capacities of tle savage in the 
city? He sighs and turns and breaks the 
witchery of the night, to resume its inex- 
orable duties of oblivion.” 

Tt is a pleasure to turn from The Spring- 
field Republican's realm of fancy to the 
hard ‘common sense of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, which chose, the other day, 
for its leading and only editorial, that time- 
ly theme ‘‘ Living in the Present,” an essay 
in the best style of a school-girl’s compo. 
sition and at least a year in advance of its 
Massachusetts contemporary. We quote 
the beginning and ending, assuring our 
readers that the intervening paragraphs are 
not less able: 

“Tt may be laid down as a general rule 
that intelligence and foresight go hand in 
hand. The child lives almost wholly in the 
present moment. Prospective joys or sor- 
rows do not strongly elate or. distress him; 
and, as a motive for action, their influence 
is small and weak. As he advances, how- 
ever, he looks more and more into the 
future. To-morrow comes to have a real 
signiticance in his thoughts—he hopes for 
it, plans for it, enjoys or dreads it in antici- 
pation, and it grows to be an actual power 
in his life. 

**So, in the pursuits and all varieties of 
position, we are living too much in the 
future, too little in the present. In strain- 
ing our sight to view some epoch yet to 
arrive, we lose the life that is swiftly pass- 
ing from under our feet. In striving to 
acquire the means to accomplish some end, 
we sacrifice the end itself. Every part of 
life is sacred to its own special duties and 
enjoyments, and in living it nobly, truly, 
and naturally we are making the best pos- 
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A ROSE BY ANOTHER NAME. 





” THE proposition to change the name of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has been 
already put definitely before the General 
Convention. This subject occupies the 
place of interest now that was held by the 
proposed legislation agaiust ritualism three 
years ago. As the latter was the most 
prominent topic of discussion then, so 
probably will be the resolution offered by 
the deputies from the High Church Diocese 
of Wisconsin at the present session. No- 
body expects that the old name will be 
discarded by the present convention and 
the dioceses asked to ratify the action. 
The movement is too recent and too little 
time has been given for the discussion of 
it. The Episcopalians do nothing hastily, 
and it would probably appear unseemly 
even in Dr. De Koven’s eyes to take deci- 
sive action upon the subject now. 

It may be that a majority of the dele- 
gates have made up their minds that they 
do not want to live under the old name 
much longer; but they are probably not 
ready to select asubstitute. The choice of 
a new name, having decided to put off the 
old, would be to them a matter of the 
gravest importance—not to be settled hastily 
in the General Convention, even though 
the dioceses have a veto power. 

That a change will be made ultimately 
few can doubt. The Church has made 
great ‘‘ progress” during the past century. 
Prior to the Revolution it was distinctively 
Protestant. When the Anglican Church 
obtained the ascendency over Roman Cath- 
olicism in Maryland the General Assembly 
passed an act ‘“‘for the establishment of 
the Protestant religion.” It was a protest 
against Romanism. After the Revolution 
had separated Church and state, and when 
other Protestant denominations entered 
Maryland, it was necessary for the Church 
to take a distinctive name; so a convention 
was held, and ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal” was 
chosen. Several years later, when the first 
General Convention met (1785) to organize 
the denomination, this name was adopted 
by common consent, as designating a Pro- 
testant Church with bisbops. The princi- 
pal reason assigned now for dropping this 
title is that it no longer correctly represents 
the character and position of the Church. 
If this be so, there has, surely, been some 
progress since the name was chosen. 

How far any change in the character of 
the Church may have proceeded will appear 
when the action of the House of Bishops 
in the General Convention of 1792 is re- 
called. The ‘ Reverend Fathers in God” 
on this occasion adopted a resolution de- 
claring the willingness of the Protestant 
Bpiscopal Church to ‘‘ unite and form one 
body with any religious society which 
should be influenced by the same catholic 
spirit.” To this end the resolution ex- 
pressed a readiness ‘‘to alter or modify 
those points which in the opinion of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church are subject to 
human alteration.” Imagine the Upper 
House of the Convention at Boston passing 
such a resolution! As well expect Cardinal 
McCloskey to appear at a Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference as a fraternal delegate 
from the Catholic Church of America. 

As a Protestant denomination the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church has no ecclesias- 
tical relations with Protestantism. From 
the proceedings of the General Convention 
it will not appear that there are any other 
churches, or religious societies even, besides 
‘the American Church.” The General 
Convention, to adopt an illustration of 
Phillips Brooks’s, knows more about the 
Coptic Church in Egypt than of the de- 
nomination represented by the New Old 
South, which is less than a block distant 
from Trinity Episcopal Church, Boston 
In England many Churchmen feel ag- 
grieved at the use of the word ‘‘ Protest- 
ant’? in connection with the Established 
Church, and one of them ventures to criti- 

cise the new Bishop of Rochester for using 
it. The Bishop replies that if the Church 
of England is not Protestant ‘‘she is a 
shameful schism,’ and somebody quotes 
from Queen Victoria’s coronation oath that 
part where she promises to maintain ‘‘ the 
Protestant Reformed religion.” And so 
in America, notwithstanding the fact that 
the word holds the most prominent place 
in the title of the Church, the new Bishop 
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of Iowa does not announce his consecra- 
tion asa bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, butas a bishop of the ‘‘Church 
Catholic of Christ.” 

Protestants have no right or reason to 
raise objections to the proposed change of 
name. We who have come to regard 
Protestantism more in the light of an em- 
bodiment of certain great religious prin- 
ciples than as protestant against Roman 
Catholicism can have no good reason for 
objecting to the relinquishment of the 
family name by one who no longer claims 
to be a member of the family. 

Change of name, however, will not iso- 
late this great church from non-Catholic 
(Roman) Christianity. It wields an im- 
mense influence among the higher and 
wealthier classes of the country, and that 
influence is on the side of pure religion. It 
is of little importance what name a church 
bears so that its members have received 
‘“‘the new name which no one knoweth 
saving he that receiveth it.” 


Editorial Hotes, 


ALL our readers, we are sure, will be glad 








that, with the lengthening evenings, we offer 
them again the Boston Monday lectures of 
Joseph Cook. Last year we were reassured of 
their popularity a hundred times, and we are 
sure the course whose opening lecture we 
print this week will be fully as good as that of 
last winter. By our offer of either volume of 
Mr. Cook’s lectures as a premium for one sub- 
scriber, those who take the paper for the first 
time will be enabled to go over the last course 
at their leisure. We also cal] attention, this 
week, to the admirable criticisms of Mr. Cook, 
by Prof. A. P. Peabody and an anonymous 
critic of recognized ability, which we present 
elsewhere. They differ in enthusiasm; but 
agree in their estimates of the lecturer’s 
powerful influence for good. We have already 
received from new subscribers as well as old a 
great many orders for Mr. Cook’s book, which 
is sure to have a large circulation. 


OnE of our editors and two, at least, of our 
contributors were in the company that were 
on board the ‘* Massachusetts’? on Thursday’s 
ill-fated trip, which ended so disastrously on 
the rocks of East Marion, Long Island. We 
only refer to it now to call attention to the ad- 
mirable calmuess, self-possession, and Christian 
fortitude which seemed to pervade the entire 
body of one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
passengers. During those two fearful hours 
from one to three o’clock on Friday morning, 
when the wind had just turned to the north- 
ward and thumped the ‘boat upon the rocks; 
when in the thick darkness and rain and hurri- 
cane of wind no man could tell on what coast 
we had stranded nor how far from shore; when 
the hull was wrencbing and crashing with each 
beat against the rocks, and it seemed as if only 
a miracle could save all the souls on board from 
death, we did not hear one scream, nor see 
one woman fajnt, nor hear one unmanly word. 
And all through the long hours, until nearly 
noon, after the ragged bull had filled with 
water, as it was evident with each moment 
that the stauoch frame was growing léss able to 
stand tbe straip, aud the pounding on the bottom 
became more ominous, and the time of rescue 
seemed very long delayed, yet every voice was 
calm, and they whose best loved ones were 
near them io deadly danger, mothers with 
their children, and those who had their loved 
one’s absent from them, all displayed a quiet, 
unruffied calmness, a self-contro),a trust in 
the wisdom of God’s providence that was 
more beautiful than words can tell. We felt 
proud of our people, that not only strong men, 
but nearly a hundred of women, offered per- 
haps not one exception to this practical trust, 
courage, and common sense. A reason, and 
we believe the reason, was made evident for 
this uniformity of calm courage, at which we 
heard two foreigners on board express their 
great surprise, in the prayer and praise meet- 
ing held the next evening, at which Neal Dow 
was one of the speakers. Our people believe 
and trust in God. Probably three-fourths of 
the women and half, at least, of the men 
among the passengers had a Christian ex- 
perience, which had taught them the love and 
fatherhood of God, and they were not afraid 
to die. Besides this, we believe that Christian- 
ity has been one strung element in diffusing 
all through our people a calm, quiet strength 
and a self-poise, which come out admirably 
under danger and excitement. We think bet- 
ter than we did of the American people—the 
commonfaverage even of them. 





THE late Archbishop Bayley, it will be re- 
membered, started in life as an Episcopal cler- 
gyman. After all the hue and cry about ‘ Ro- 
manizing’’ in the Episcopal, German Reformed, 
and other churches, we venture to remark that 
the causes which resulted in several notable 
secessions to Rome between 1840 and 1850 
were temporary, and will not be repeated, be- 
cause things are in a better state outside of the 
Roman Catholic Church and in a worse state 
within. Faber, Newman, and Manning, in En- 
gland, and Bayley and Ives, in the United 
States, have no successors nowadays. The 
Roman Catholic Church is pressed for brains 
in both countries, and promptly sewards all 
“likely”? converts; but, with the sole excep- 
tion of James Kent Stone, D.D., such candi- 
dates for promotion have been very scarce of 
late years. Inasmuch as Dr. Stone is as fierce 
au Uitramontane as exists, his chances are pret 
ty good. The other Paulists are tolerably bright 
young fellows; but for the most part only be- 
came visible to the public eye at the precise 
moment when they were going over the falls. 
There is a place in Protestantism for sacra- 
mentarian zeal; for Protestantism, strictly 
speaking, is non-Romanism, or whatever re- 
fuses submission to the Pope. That is why 
the Roman Catholics so hate those who are 
popularly supposed to be next of kin. 


THE Democratic Convention at Albany and 
the Republican Convention at Rochester were 
similar in at least three respects. Each had a 
king. In the former John Kelley was king, 
and in the latter the ‘‘great senator’’ was 
king. In each there was an indignant dissen- 
tient minority. Both conventions studiously 
ignored the proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution of this state in respect to municipal 
government. One point of difference between 
the two is that the Rocbester Convention 
snubbed the President, while the Albany Con- 
vention, though shouting “fraud” in regard 
to the manner of his election, declared his 
Southern policy entitled ‘to the approval of 
all good citizens.’? The upshot of the struggle 
at Albany is the re-establishment of the Tam- 
many power ia controlling Democratic politics 
in this state. Tilden & Co. have gone by the 
board ; and now the Tammany Ring, with Johu 
Kelley for ruler, supplemented by the Canal 
Ring, of which Allen C. Beach, the Democratic 
nominee for secretary of state, has been un- 
derstood to be a prominent member, has re- 
sumed its former ascendency. The so called 
Reform Democracy has gone to the wall; and, 
as well remarked by the Tribune, of this city, 
“the old set is back again.’? The same power 
that ruled in the days of Tweed, and to a very 
considerable extent the same men, now bear 
sway in New York State Democracy. The 
question for the people to settle is whether 
this supremacy shall be ratified at the ballot- 
box, next November. If the Rochester Con- 
vention had been wise, we should have no 
doubt as tothe result ; and, as itis, Repub- 
licans can carry the state by hard fighting. The 
suam of ‘‘ Tilden and Reform” is at an end; 
and now Tammany and political corraption 
have again come to the front. The downfall of 
the latter is the best thing that can happen to 
this state. 


THE Presbytery of Brooklyn last week had a 
very animated discussion in regard to the 


action of the Session of the Lafayette-avenue 


Church, of which Dr. Cuyler is the pastor, in 
excluding Mr. E. A. Lambert from all privi- 
leges as a mewber of the church. The ques- 
tion came befcre the Presbytery in the exercise 
of the power knowin the Book of Discipline as 
‘Review and Control.’”? The records of the 
Session did not show that Mr. Lambert had 
ever been cited to appear before the Session 
for trial, or that any formal charges and speci- 
fications had ever been made against him or 
presented to him. He was, cousequently, con- 
demned without being heard and without any 
opportunity to plead to any accusation, as pro- 
vided for in the Book of Discipline. The 
whole proceeding was irregular and unconsti- 
tutional, and violative of the rights of Mr. 
Lambert as a member of the church. It ended 
in a summary judgment of condemnation and 
exclusion from the church, without the pre- 
scribed forms and processes of trial. It was 
not to be expected that such a procedure could 
es¢ape the notice of the Presbytery, when it 
came to examine the records of the Session, 
and the only marvel is that ithe Session should 
have made so great a mistake. The result was 
that the Presbytery directed the Session to re- 
consider their action and proceed to dispose of 
the case in the manner prescribed by the Book 
of Discipline. One of the strong characteris- 
tics of the government of the Presbyterian 
Church is that it is a government of Jaw estab- 
lished beforehand, and that by this law the 
validity of all proceedings is to be tested. 


THERE appears to be a little confusion as to 
the question of fact about the confession of 
faith adopted by the Warren-avenue (Mr. Pen- 
tecost’s) Baptist church in Boston. In the 
‘« Reply” of the church to the arraignment of 
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the Association they urged that it was absurd 
that they should be called to account for re- 
adopting their original confession—that of 
1689—under which the church was organized, 
and which contains an open-commuopion arti- 
cle, and which they retained until some time 
in the present century. Zion’s Advocate be- 
lieves that they make a false claim in asserting 
that the church ever had this creed. It says 
that there is little doubt that this churcb, 
organized the year after the Philadelphia 
Association had adopted and published the 
English Confession of 1689, was organized 
on the basis of this Philadelohia Confession, 
as it was afterward called. But the Philadel- 
phia Association omitied the article allowing 
liberty in communion; so that, if this was 
adopted, the church, in readopting its old 
creed, has adopted one which rejects close 
communion. All this is interesting, and in a 
way seems to turn the tables neatly on the 
Open Communionists. But, even if true, this 
developmert cavnot burt the right cause 
much, for it is a merely historical matter 
and does not affect the right of tbe Church now 
and always to do as it pleases. It also brings 
out clearly the fact that the English Baptist 
doctrive is not good enough for Baptists here. 
What was in England Baptist doctrine from the 
beginning; what was early Baptist teaching in 
this country—that of Rhode Island, from the 
day of Roger Williams to that of Wayland and 
Caswell, and we are not sure but we might add 
Robinson—is now to be held not good enough 
to be endured. Spurgeon is a man to be proud 
of and boast of ; but, if he were to come to this 
country, the North Boston Association could 
not recognize him as a worthy Baptist minister. 
One knows not whether to be more angry or 
grieved at such petty attempts to judge the 
brethren. Possibly a belief that one not im- 
mersed may come to the Lord’s Supper may be 
a@ mote ; but those who would banish Pentecost 
and Spurgeon from their fellowsbip because 
they have motes in their eyes have need to feel 
of their own orbs. 





THe American Missionary Association is 
gratified at the liberal contributions received 
during this ycar of severe financial pressure. 
By careful economy, it has kept its expendi- 
tures within its receipts, and has even been 
able to apply the avails of stocks recertly sold 
and certain legacies to the payment of its debt. 
Its fiscal year closed Sept. 30th, and it now an- 
nounces the liquidation of more than one- 
fourth of the debt ($93,232.99). Several of the 
old friends of the Association have expressed 
a willingness to aidin canceling the debt by 
the payment of sums varying from $500 to 
$1,000 each. With so favorable a beginning of 
the new fiscal year, the Association hopes tbat 
those interested in the welfare of the colored 
race will unite in a determination to relieve the 
Association of its entire indebtedness, thus 
lifting the burden which has so long hindered 
its progress. 





THE center of activity in the Eastern war bas 
beea removed temporarily from Bulgaria to 
Armeovia, in Asia, where the first battles were 
fought. Since the retirement of Mehemet Ali 
from the line of the Kara Lom to his o]d posi- 
tion at Rasgrad there bas been no important 
military movement in Bulgaria. There has 
been severe fighting near Kars—the most 
severe, probably, tbat bas yet occurred in the 
Asiatic campaign. The Russian army, with the 
evident intention of cuttivg off Mukbtar’s 
forces from Kars or of driving him under its 
walls, made furious attacks on bis left flank 
last week. The dispatches are contradictory ; 
but it appears that the Russians gained some 
advantages, driving the Turks before them, 
but that ultimately they were forced to retire, 
after baving failed to turn either the right or 
left flank of Mukhtar’s army. The losses were 
heavy on both sides. The Russians fought 
admirably; but iv Mukhtar Pasba they havea 
very able general to contend against. It is not 
surprising to see the evidence of the Sultan’s 
dissatisfaction with the course of Mehemet 
Ali, in his removal from the chief command in 
Bulgaria. He bas done as poorly as some of 
the Russian generals, and is replaced by 
Osman Pasha. 





...-It was nat lovg ago that The Tablet, of 
this city, referred to Scotland as degraded by 
the Presbyterian teaching of three centuries. 
That country, it is now reported, is to havea 
Roman Catholic hierareby. In view of this 
proposal, the Scottish Reformation Society 
eall the serious attention uf Protestants to the 
matter, as ‘‘dangerous alike to the civil and 
religious liberties of the people.”” We imagine 
that it will be many years, at the present rate 
of growth, before the Catholics will become 
numerous enough in the land of John Knox to 
endanger the religious liberties of the people. 

....-Dr. Duryea, who has the habit of put- 
ting things very squarely, in his charge to Dr. 
Ludlow, last week installed as pastor of the 
Westminster church, of Brooklyn, directed 
him to make it his whole aim and end to in- 
still Gospel truth into the minds of men for 
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their salvation, and thus secure his own pro- 
tection from “racing around the country, ac- 
cepting the calls of lyceums, and building 
country houses out of the accruing profits, the 
earning of which is not honest or fair to the 
people.”” A good thought which all ministers 
would do well to honor. 

.... The verdict of tbe coroner’s jury in the 
case of the Negro killed by Cassius M. Clay is 
that the killing was an act of justifiable homi- 
cide in self-defense. Mr. Clay was the only 
witness as to the facts; and, if the newspaper 
reports of the transaction are to be trusted, 
there is very grave reason to doubt whether 
this is the true character of the act, It dois 
not appear that at the time of the shooting it 
was necessary for Mr. Clay to take the Negro’s 
life in order to save his own ; and, if this were 
not a fact, then the act is not one of justifiable 
homicide. 

..-. The Atlanta Inder and Baptist, describing 
the Georgia State Constiutional Convention, 
said: “‘ The number of piows menis unusually 
large; fur there are of them fifty Baptists, or 
about one-fourth of the entire assembly. There 
are nine ordained Baptist preachers, some of 
whom are the most prominent in the denom- 
ination.” Remembering that a resolution re- 
pudiating thestate debt was adopted by a vote 
of 166 to 16, we wish there had been fewer 
“pious”? and more moral men in the number. 


.... Tbe Vicksburg Herald says: ‘‘We think 
a person who has the privilege given him by 
the sta‘e to fit himself to capably exercise the 
right of suffrage, and who neglects to do it, 
ought to be disfranchised. In other words, we 
would be delighted to see Mississippi adopt an 
educational qualification as a requisite to the 
vote.”? This is rather advanced doctrine f.ra 
Democratic paper. Its application in Missis- 
sippi would exclude a great many thousands 
of white as well as colored voters. 

..-.-Bishop Samuel Allen McCoskry, cf 
Michigan, is unlucky in the way the newspa- 
pers treat his name. ‘‘ McCloskey”? or ** Me- 
Ciuskey” is his usual fate, suggestivug the 
**McCiuskey was bis name ”’ of a popular song. 
The World the other day called him ‘ Bishop 
McCorkery,’”? which is more Hibernian still. 
The Bishop is a man of great ability aud a 
wouderfully fine reader. 


..+»Mr. Vanderbilt, the president of the 
New York Central and Lake Shore raijroads, 
has ordered an advance of five per cent. in the 
wages of all employés who receive lers than 
$2,000 per anoum, assigning as the reason the 
increased business of these ruads, and express 
ing the purpose to make another advance of 
five per cent. just as soon as the business will 
justify it. 

....Governor Phelps has appointed David H. 
Armstrong as United States senator from Mis- 
souri, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Senator Bogy. We see that the St. 
Louis Times sharply denounces the appoint- 
ment, which is a decided recommendation 
with men of conservative views. 

...Senator McDonald, who is the Demo- 
cra ic colleague of Senator Morton, did a grace- 
ful thing in proposing to him that, in the event 
that he should be able to return to Washington 
at the next regular session of the Senate, he 
would pair off with him whenever he might be 
unable to attend in the Capitol. 


...-Lt is gaid that General McClellan’s name 
is in the Baltimore directory as a resident of 
that city. It is a litile singular that there 
should be so much trouble about the General's 
domicile, when, as he says, it has been in New 
Jersey for the last fourteen years. 

....Dhe World has had tbe happy thought to 
have Cleopatra’s Needle No 2, which is a lit- 
tie longer than the ope now on the way to 
London, transported to New York. Itsays the 
Khedive will give it, if we ask him politely. 


...-The Secretary of War proposes that 
Congress shall authorize the President to in- 
crease the army of the United States to the 
maximum of 40,000. This is certainly not a 
soldier too many for so large a country. 

....The funeral of Gen. G. A. Custer was to 
take place at West Point, on Wednesday, Oct. 
10th, with such solemn pomp and decorous dis- 
play as befit the burial of so heroic an officer. 


Publisher’s Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case 
-No remedy known uals Coe’s Cougb 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 














PROFEssOR BLOT, the lecturer on Cook- 
ery, says that housekeepers should insist 
upon obtaining BURNETT’s FLAVORING Ex- 
TRACTS, asthe strongest and most healthful. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder and 
Flavoring Extracts have been approved and 
are used by the United States Government. 


DRY GOODS OPENING. 


Last Monday the popular store of Rich- 
ard Meares & Co.,cornerof Sixth Avenueand 
Nineteenth Street, was visited by a throng 
of ladies, as it generally is every pleasant 
day during the season. Though Wednes- 
day and Thursday were the special opening 
days, the attendance was equally large on 
other days during the week. It was really 
a difficulty to make your way through the 
crowd to examine the novelties of every 
Most noticeable of all was 
the superb display of fall and winter car- 


description. 


riage, promenade, and dinner costumes. 
Some were imported; but many more were 
of Meares & Co.’s own manufacture. One, 
a beautiful costome, was in two shades of 
blue, with a mixture of straw color and a 
very slight dash of red. The bows, of 
dark blue silk, were lined alternately with 
a lighter shade and with straw color, pro- 
ducing avery good effect. In the hand- 
some fringe which trimmed the polonaise 
all the colors were united. Another strik- 
ing design, still more original, was ex- 
ecuted in shades of the new dragon green 
A novel effect was produced by passing 
fine straight silk plaiting of the silk through 
straps of the cloth, down the back of the 
polonaise, and over the shoulders. A flat 
plaiting was also arranged in diagonal 
straps as a heading to the flounces, and the 
entire design was the perfection of good 
taste and fine finish. 

Very pretty costumes in somewhat less 
exnensive materials, though these are all 
quite new and in strict accordance with the 
prevailing fashions, are offered from $35 
to $60 each, and with handsomely-trimmed 
skirts, made entirely of silk, the polonaises 
stylishly trimmed, and the whole finished 
in the best style of workmanship, are sur- 
prisingly moderate in cost and afford 
opportunities to ladies who wish to pur- 
chase a fashionable fall suit at a low price, 
such as can hardly be found elsewhere. 

The cloaks are, if anything, still more 
tempting. Some imported coats, in soft 
fur cloth, very warm, very light in weight, 
substantially finished, elegantly trimmed, 
and of the finest cut and style, are offered 
at very low prices. 

The skirt department is admirably well 
stocked with pretty models in dark blue; 
scarlet, and gray eloth and felt, and also 
with quilted black silk and satin, the latter 
most comforting end useful for elderly 
ladies, and not at all alarming so far as cost 
is concerned, the price being only $10. 

The millinery department is well sup- 
plied with all the newest and prettiest de- 
signs, and shows especially some of the 
graceful felts with furry brims, turned up 
on the side and trimmed with rich chenille 
scarfs, in a very effective but not expens- 
ive manner. 

In the underwear and children’s depart- 
ment, which has always been characterized 
by good taste and conscientious workman- 
ship, constant improvement is visible. 

The display of velvets is exceedingly 
attractive. In all the departments a most 
carefully selected stock is seen, and Rich- 
ard Meares & Co. have well earned the 
reputation of being a popular dry goods 
house. Their determination to please their 
customers is now an assured fact. 





FULLER, WARREN & CO. 


THE well-known manufacturers, Fuller, 
Warren & Co., whose advertisement appears 
in another column, bave put on the market a 
new stove, which is meeting with a large sale 
throughout the country and is called ‘‘ The 
Splendid.” This is nota misnomer, for the 
advantages of this stove are apparent. It 
is a self-feeding parlor stove. The flues 
are entirely distinct from each other, there- 
by being prevented from becoming over- 
heated. The stove also has a suspended 
sectional fire-pot. The grate is made in 
circular form. The ornamental work of 
the stove is neat and elegant. It is con- 
structed in the best manner throughout, asa 
careful study will show. ‘‘The Splendid” 
is an ornament to any home and can be 
seen at Troy, N Y, or at the branch stores 
of Fuller, Warren & Co.—viz , 236 Water 
St., N. Y.; 80 River St., Cleveland, O.; and 








56 Lake St., Chicago, 





THE ESTEY ORGAN. 


THE manufacture of those primitive 
musical instruments which have gradually 
developed into the elegant, beautiful-voiced 
Estey Organ of to-day was begun in Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont, in 1846. The begin- 
nings were humble and the instruments 
were rude. The “factory” was a room 
ia a building owned by Mr. Jacob Estey, 
who rather reluctantly consented to accept 
in lieu of rent an interest in the business, 
which finally dropped bodily into his 
hands, in 1852, its originators having lost 
heart in the enterprise. Thenceforward 
the Estey Organ became a tangible fact in 
the industrial and esthetic history of 
America. The supervision of the manu- 
facture was marked by shrewd intelligence 
end executive ability of a high order. 
There were not a few disheartening re- 
verses from time to time; but the business 
steadily increased in importance and 
rapidly developed inexhaustible resources. 
Presently Mr. Estey associated with him 
his soo, Julius J. Estey, and his son-in- 
law, Levi K. Fuller. The former was at 
once established at the head of the business 
department, and the latter, a practical 
mechanic and inventor, by inheritance and 
training, gravitated naturally to the direc- 
tion of the mechanical department. Fresh 
activity prevailed on every hand. A con- 
tinuous series of experiments and inven- 
tions was begun, which have resulted in 
making a most complete, thorough, and 
economical Reed Organ. In 1869 Messrs. 
Estey & Co. secured a fine tract of sixty 
acres of land, on an elevated site in the 
western central part of the town, and, iay- 
ing it out to the best advantage for their 
use, proceeded to erect a uniform series of 
detached, slate-covered buildings, fronting 
and overlooking the beautiful villsge of 
Brattleboro. Messrs. Estey & Co. employ 
only the most skillful workmen in every 
department, use only the best and most 
carefully selected material, and perform 
with the unfailing precision of intricate 
machinery much of the work which is else- 
where done by hand. Accomplished in- 
ventors are continually on the lookout for 
any possible addition to or improvement in 
the machinery and new devices are being 
constantly tried and accepted. No ex- 
pense or encouragement is spared. In view 
of these facts, when it is considered that it 
takes six weeks to perfect a reed; that sixty 
trained men and women are constantly em- 
ployed as tuners, in separate apartments; 
and that the same care is bestowed upon 
every part before it is sent out as com- 
pleted, it is not difficult to appreciate the 
excellence of the Estey Organs. And we 


are glad to say they are growing in popu- 
larity. 








EVANS, PEAKE & CO. 


A proor of the revival of business is a 
visit to the well-known mercantile estab- 
lishment of Evans, Peake & Co., importers 
and jobbers of dry goods. Their large 
store is situated at Nos. 380 and 382 Broad- 
way, this city, and from morning till night 
is filled with customers. Men from in 
town and out of town, from the North, the 
South, and the West, buy largely of this 
firm. The business of the house, there- 
fore, is a growing one. An inspection of 
the different cepartments is time well spent. 
The domestics, prints, and notions have 
each their separate departments. So also 
the flannels, shawls, white goods, dress 
goods, hosiery, woolens, and heavy cotton- 
ades. A fine display of cloaks and suits is 
seen. In all particulars Evans, Peake & 


Co. are determined to please their cus- 
tomers. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue New York office of this well-known 
institution is at 160 Fulton Street, corner 
of Broadway. Mr. J. 8S. Gaffney, the 
superintendent of the Eastern Depart- 
ment, makes his headquarters at this office; 
but the general city agent of the North- 
western is Mr. H. M. Munsell, 

Tue New Haven steamers have discon- 
tinued for the season their landings at 
Twenty third Street, E. R. Steamers leav- 
ing Pier 25 E. R. (Peck Slip) as usual at 3 
and 11 P. M., connecting with special trains 
to points North and East, 

















THE LESSON OF CREEDMOOR. 


THE tenacity with which Englishmen 
have adhered to the muzzle-loading rifle 
must weaken in the face of the pregnant 
lessons which their matches with the Amer- 
icans have brought out. The superiority 
of the breech-loading arm bas been very 
effectually demonstrated. It is evident 
that a rifle which opens at the breech, giv- 
ing a clear sight through the barrel, is not 
only more easily cleaned, but is far more 
reliable in the ability which the marksman 
bas in removing any dirt. ete. It is prob- 
able that a close examination of the British 
rifles would have disclosed fouling at the 
breech. It is a fallacy to suppose that 
accurate shooting can be obtained with a 
dirty barrel. The grooves being very shal- 
low and the bullets verv bard, the least 
accumulation of dirt would throw the bul- 
lets out of a direct line of fire. Since the 
international team match, an individual 
match, composed of the leading riflemen 
of the world, to the number of seventy- 
eight, assembled at Creedmoor, each 
standing on his own merits, without 
the aid of team organization and coach- 
ing. This really determined the rel- 
ative merits of the marksmen. Those who 
were at the front in teams were far from 
leaders when withdrawn from team disci- 
pline. The first five in the list of winners 
used Remington breech-loaders, as also did 
the seventh andeighth. Inall the matches 
that took place at the fall meeting the win- 
ners used the Remington. To illustrate 
the superiority of the breech-loading arm, 
we append the scoresof the winners who 
were armed with Remingtons. 





N. WASHBURNF. Grand 
Yards. Total. Yards, Total, Yards. Total. Total. 
3800 7 90 7 1600 65 20 


C. E. BLYDENBURGH. 
900 69 1000 


800 71 t6 206 
T. LAMB, JR 

800 68 900 65 1060 72 25 

oO. JuDD. 
800 9 900 65 1000) 7 205 
DUDLEY SELPH 

800 69 900 67 1000 6 205 
G. H. GRAY. 

800 7 900 67 1000 66 204 

GEN. T. 8. DAKIN. 
800 70 900 69 1000 65 204 


— National Banker. 








RARE ENGRAVINGS AND ETCH- 
INGS. 


Mr. Kepre., of No. 66 Beekman Street 
and No. 267 Broadway, has returned from 
Europe with a large and extraordinary in- 
voice of line and stipple engravings after 
the old masters, together with some very 
rare etchings. We have carefully examined 
many of these works, and can predict 
with confidence the pleasure which the 
sight and ownership of them must give. 
Mr. Keppel deals exclusively in this class 
of pictures; and the presence of them in his 
rooms is itself, in a sense, a guaranty of 
their worth. Raphael Morghen’s engraving 
of what is now believed to be Carlo Dolci’s 
portrait of his own daughter, Gandolfi’s 
“Sleeping Cupid,” drawn as well as en- 
graved by the artist; Sharp’s ‘‘ Domenichi- 
no’s ‘Cecilia’”—a very old and valuable 
copy, without name or border; Piran:si’s 
architectural etchings, Rembrandt’s orig- 
inal etching, technically known as ‘‘The 
Great ‘Ecce Homo’ ”; and Gerard’s ‘‘ Napo- 
leon le Grand,” in which the reproduction 
of the texture of various fabrics is well 
pigh incomparable, are among Mr. Keppel’s 
latest importations, A study of some of 
these masterpieces is almost enough to 
make one think that engraving isa lost art. 
We do no! see such work from the modern 
burin.— Evening Post, Oct. 2d. 





Mr. H. W. Doveuas has for the third 
time been recalled to the position of pub- 
lisher of The Methodist. He has been con- 
nected with the fortunes of that paper dur- 
ing nearly the whole period of its existence, 
retiring twice from tbe duties of publisher, 
on account of il] health, to become travel- 
ing agent. The paper always flourisbes 
under his management, and we trust that 
his health will now permit a long term of 
service. 





BOOKS. 


R. WorTHINGTON begs to intimate to the 
Trade that he has just returned from 
Europe with a large assortment of the best 
editions of English and foreign books, 
mostly in the best styles of binding. Pur- 
chasers would do well to call and inspect 
before purchasing elsewhere. The goods are 
now arriving by every steamer. 








IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite G:and 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

geexpress, Kuropean plan. 350 rcoms. 

estaurant first-class. ices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 
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REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHoEs. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

InoncLADs for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 





LUXURIOUS BATHS. 

To obtain a correct idea of the Turkish, 
Russian, and other baths, as given abroad, 
one should visit the elegant rooms of Wm. 
J. Simonton, 7 W. 24th St. The entire 
building is devoted to baths of every de- 
scription and all are arranged on the most 
improved methods. The Russian Bath 
occupies the ground floor and is furnished 
elaborately. On tbe parlor floor is the 
Turkish, heated by fire-brick pipes, mak- 
ing a most agreeable atmosphere, which 
produces an instant moisture of the body, 
instead of parching the skin so uncomfort- 
ably before any perspiration is visible. 

The other baths occupy the remaining 
stories and are in the hands of skilled em- 
ployés.. Although the house is not long 
opened, it is fast becoming the popular re- 
sort for bathers. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP. 


A LARGE assortment of carpets, embrac- 
ing the latest fall styles, can now be seen 
at the well known establishment of Shep- 
pard knapp, Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Av- 
enue, this city. The velvets, Brussels, and 
ingrains, though marked down very low, 
are up tothe standardin quality. Some 
very elegant designs in Persian and Turk- 
ish carpets and rugs can also be purchased. 
A quantity of Mosaic carpets have been 
received, copied from Oriental patterns, 
and selling at onetenth the cost. Lace 
curtains and oil-cloths are likewise in 
stock, and satisfaction in all purchases is 
guaranteed. 











Wiru Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
the sweetest, most wholesome, and putri- 
tious articles of food can be made. Sold 
only in cans. 





Every mother will greatly add to her 
own strength and comfort by the free use 
of PARKER’s GINGER Tonic, while its in- 
vigorating properties, that soothe the nerves 
and induce refreshing sleep, are imparted 
through the milk to her nursing babe, 
making the little one quiet. contented, 
cheerful, and happy—the best way to make 
the fretful child a ‘‘ good baby.” Buy from 
vour druggist a $1.00 bottle, or a sample 
bottle at 15 cts., and test its merits. 





‘*KENDALL’s SPAVIN CURE,” discovered 
by Dr. B. J. Kendall, Enosburgh Falls, Vt., 
will cure spavin, splint, curb, etc., and re- 
move the bunch without blistering. It is 
now sold by C. B. Smith & Co., 40 Warrea 
Street, N. Y., and throughout the country. 
Send address to Dr. Kendall as above for 
circular, giving proof of its merits and list 
of agents, etc. 





ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily applied by the pa- 
tient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 





GREAT HorsE MEpDicrinE.—Dr. Tostas’ 
VENETIAN Horse LINIMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for the cure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Tobias’ ConDITION PowDERS are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite, 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers. 
Depot 10 Park Place. 





SARATOGA INvaLips’ HomE.—A _ good 
winter resort for invalids. Unequaled 
facilities for the cure of Nervous, Female, 
Lung, Liver, and other diseases, including 
Cancers and Piles. For Circular, address 
Drs, BEDORTHA & GAGE, Saratoga Sps.,N.Y. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Monev Order. Registered Letter.or Check, 





TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention tha you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 








NOTICE. 


THE Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the American 
Missionary Association will b> held inthe First Con- 
gregational Church (Kev. A. F. Beard, D.D., pastor), 
Syracuse, N. Y.. Oct. 23d—2ith. The meetirg will be 
organizeo on Tuesday, at 3 o’clock P. M.. and at 7:30 
in the evening the Annual Sermon will be preached 
by Rev. F. A. Noble. D.D., of New Haven, Conn. On 
Wednesday papers will be read by Kev. Wasbington 
Gladden ano others, and on Thursday evening an ad- 
dress will be delivered by Rev. Joseph Cook. 
gathering of unusua! interest is anticipated. 








MARRIED. 





PAINE—NEWTON.--In Gloversville. N. Y.. Oct. 3d 
by William Hayes Ward, D D.. Prof. John A. Paine 
of Albany. to Emma 8. Newton, of Gloversville. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB bert 
n the world. The inventor has used this splend'd 
air Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and 00 
injury to his nealth—proof that it isthe only true nd 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
disappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
‘ll effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
ttful Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


san be covered with a plece exactly fitted to the Baid 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing aair. They are so perfect the 
sannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’ 
relebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st.. New Vork 


WATKINS, 


ANATOMICAL BOOT MAKER, 
REMOVED 


TO 239 FOURTH AVENUE, 


BETWEEN 19TH AND 20TH STREETS. 


Gold's Heater M'T's Company 


114 Leonard St., N.Y. 
SULE MANUFACTURERS OF 


E. E. GOLD’S 
Patent Wrought Iron Heaters, 


the “HEALTH” and “TUBULAR.” 


These furnaces, madeof Heavy Wrought Iron, 
firmly riveted at the seams, are gas-tight. durable, 
and economical, and, contair ing several times more 
hexting surface than any ordinary furnace,vive an 
abundance of mildiy-warmed air. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet and references. Estimates made on 
application. Steam Heating Apparatus of every 
variety. 


E. E. GOLD, Pres. 


FIT 




















W. H. WARNER, Treas 
A SURE CURE. Trial pack mailed 
free by Dr. J. R. Heisley, Salem. N.J. 






































POND'S EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRAGR. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for* Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 





“Hear, for I will speak ef excellent 
things.” 

PONDS EXTHACT-The great Vegetable 

ain Destroyer. [las been in use over 

thirty years, and for cleanliness and 
prompt curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can allord to be 

without Pond’s Extract. Accidents, 

Bruises, Centusions, Cuts, Sprains 

are relieved almost instantly by external appli- 


cation. Promptly relieves pains of Burns, 
Sealds, Excoriations, Chafings, 


Old Sores, Boils, Felons, Corns, ¢tc. 
Arrests inflammadion, reduces swellings, si ops 
bleeding, removes discoloration and heals rap- 
idly. 

LADIES find it their best friend. It assuages 
the pains to which they are peculiarly sub- 
ject—notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, &c. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of Inflam-= 
mations and ulcerations. , 

HEMORKHOIDS or PILES find in this 
the only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case however chronic or obstinate can long 
resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS, It is the only sure cure. 
KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for 
permanent cure. ri 
BLEEDING from any cause. For thisitisa 
specific. It has saved hundreds of lives 
when all other remedies failed to arreet bleed- 
ing from nose, stomach, lungs, and else- 

where 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuraigia 
and Rheumatism are all alike relieved and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICHANS of ali schools who are acquaint- 
ed with Pond’s Extract of Witch Ha- 
zeit recommend it intheir practice. We have 
letters of commendation from hundreds of 
Physicians, many of whom order it for use in 
their own practice. In addition tothe fore- 
going, they order its use for Swellings of all 
kinds, @ainsy, Sore Throa:,tnflamed 
Tonsiis, simple and chronic Diarrhea, 
Catarrh, (for which itis a specific), « hile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 'n- 
sects, Mosquitoes, etc. Chapped 
Hands, Face aud indeed all manner of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Rough- 
ness and Smarting: healsCuts, Erup= 
tions, and Pimples. It revives. invigoraies 
and refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. ’ 

O FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No 
Stock Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be 
withoutit. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 


Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings. Cuts, Lacerations, Hiccd- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 


relict it affords is so prompt that it is invaluable 
in every farm-yard as wellasinevery farm- 
house. Let it be tried once and you will never 
be without it.” 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been im- 
itated. The genuine article has the words 
Pond’s Extract blown in each bottle. Itis 
prepared by the only persons — ge | who 
ever knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse 
all other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond's Extract, 
in pamphlet form sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 98 
Maiden Lane, New York. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson. Hall, Miller & Co. 


Salesroom 676 Broadway, New York. 
Factory and Oitce, Wallingtord, Conn. 








AGENTS 


WANTED. 


For Particulars Address 


WilsonSewing MachineCo, 


829 Broadway, New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or, San Francisco, Cal. 


POSITIVE BARGAINS 


WILLIAM NEELY'S 


FAMILY 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


348 Bowery, 
CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 
All Goods Marked iu Plain Figures. 


J. J. CONNER. 
FINE SHOES 


FOR 
LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


GRAPHIC BASE-BURNER 


FOR 1877. 
This Stove was Awarded the FIRST 
PREMIUM at the Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876, 


since which time it has been reornamented and very 
much improved. Tne Nickel Ornaments are the 
most beautiful and tasty ever put upo® any stove. 
Dealers who bave not made their contracts for the 
season will find it for their interest to secure the sale 
of the NEW GRAPHIC for 1877. 


g@ A Liberal Discount tothe Trade. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 
TROY. N.- Y. 


BUILDERS’ IRON FOUNDRY, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
INCORPORATED 1853. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CASTINGS AND MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ALSO THE McGREGOR FURNACE. 
Sold by Dealers Generally. 


1. CHAFEE, Pres’t and Treas. 
CASONI & ISOLA, 


Sculptors and Designers, 


Steam Marble and Granite Works, 

















146 to 152 West 40th St., N. Y. 
MONUMENTS, MANTELS, TILING, WALNS- 

COTING, 

FRENCH, AFRICAN, AND ITALIAN COLORED 


FONTS, ALTARS, Ete. 





MARBLES, IN LARGE VARIETY. 





no equal. 


designs. 


The best Burner vet produced. 
gravigy. from 110° to 125°. with ( . 
cent more light than any other flat-wick burner, having much largerand 
heavier wick than used in other burners, and fits the ordinary 
\\ B Collar, so that it can be used on any lamp It i 
construction. and the principles invoived in tbis invention cannot fail to 
| be appreciated by all. : 
combination with patent “Glass Reflector Bases,” which 
general demand. t 
All who have used it speak most nighly of its superior qual- 
ities. We make a specialty in furnishing Churches and Public Halls 
and manufacture a varied assortment of Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit 
Standards. Hanging Lamps, etc., etc. 
discounts on our goods. 
and in general use; and we refer with confidence to the thousands who 
have used them. 
Bronze Lamps, suitable for parlor use and of most « legant and modern 
Will send Circulars to Churches;on application. 


THE AMERICAN BURNER, 


Patented September 4th, 1877. 


Will burn Kerosene Oil of any 
erfect safety. Gives twenty-five per 


0.2 or 
Its solidity, simplicity of 


This Burner is especially adapted to be used in 


now are in 
For illuminating purposes the American Burner has 


To Churches we give the trade 
lves’s Patent Attachments are widely known 


e also manufacture some two hundred varieties of 


THE IVES PATENT LAMP COMPANY, 


41 Barelay Street and 46 Park Plece, New York. 





For Men’s, Boys’, and Children’s Reliable Clothing 


NO HOUSE OFFERS SUPERIOR STYLES. 


NONE CAN OR WILL GIVE A BETTER ARTICLE FOR THE MONEY THAN 


WE NOW OFFER AT 398 TO 402 BOWERY, JUNCTION OF 3D AND 4TH AVENUES, NEW YORK. 


TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY. 
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CLOTHS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR 


FALL IMPORTATION OF 


PARIS 2 LONDON STYLE 


Trowserings and Suitings. 
English Diagonals, Elastics, Meltons, 
and Plaid-Back Overcoatings. 
Genuine Shetland Homespuns for 
Ladies’ Suits. 

Metelasse and Reversible Cloakings. 
Plaid Waterproofs. 

Scotch Angola for Ladies’ Ulsters. 
White and Fancy Cloakings for 

- Children. 


Broadway. corner (9th Street. 


HOSIERY 


AND 


UNDERWEAR 


of every description for 


Ladies, 
Gentlemen, 
and Children. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, cor 19th Street. 





PERSIAN AND TURKIS4 


CARPETS AND RUGS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street, 


have just made a large purchase of the above goods 
at prices much below those of previous seasons, and 
offer them to their customers at correspondingly low 
prices. 








Financial, 
THE TREASURY STATEMENT. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN’S comparative 
statement of the condition of the Treasury 
and October Ist, 


1877, presenis the following figures: 


on October Ist, 1876, 


1876 18i7. 
Currency $12,524,945 53 814,296,417 28 
Special fund for the re- 


demption of fraction- 





al currency....... 8,830,468 00 
Special! deposit of les ral 

tenders for the re 

demption of certifi- 

cates pf deposit ...... 94,520,000 00 43,110,000 00 
Coin. 119,152,043 40 
Coin certifical ates 37,997,500 00 
Coin, less coin certifi- 

ere corscee 34,313,228 43 81,154,543 40 
Outstanding called 

bonds 1,907,599 00 18,558,150 00 
Other outst nding coin 

liabilities... ......... -» 27,130,116 81 27,130,597 78 


Outstanding legal ten- 
BD. « casey. sess aseesbs 368,494,740 00 
Outstanding fractional 
currency...... sub 29,855,415 62 
Outstanding silver coia. 19,705,053 09 
Total debt, less cash in 


356,914,962 00 


18,786,642 27 
$5,591,276 74 


a 2,092,266,575 79 2,051,587,254 87 
Reduction of debit for 

S-ptember .........-.., 2,915,365 35 3,882,524 80 
Reduction of debt since 

Pe = 7,172,769 20 8.570.968 39 
Market value of gold.... i110 25 103 12 
Imports (12 months ona 

ing August3ist) ...... 441,186,100 00 465,521,645 Ou 


Exports (12 months end- 
ing Aagust Sist)...... . 472,169,273 09 523,998,948 00 
Our readers will find themselves instruct- 
ed by giving these figures more than a cur- 
sory glance. We call their attention to 
one or two items, 
The coin in the Treasury on the 1st of 
October, 1876, was $64,531,124.43, against 
$119, 152,048.40 on the Ist of October, 1877, 
showing a difference of $55,620,918,.97, 
The coin, less the coin certificates payable 
in gold on demand, at the first period was 
$34,818,224.43, against coin at last period, 
less the coin certificates, amounting to 
$81, 154,543.40, increase of 
$46,336,318.97 in the Treasury, against 
which there are no outstanding coin cer- 


showing an 
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tificates. This looks like taking, at least, 


some steps toward getting ready for specie 
resumption. 

The outstanding legal-tender notes on 
the ist of October, 1876, were 368,494,740, 
and on the 1st of October, 1877, they were 
$356,914,932, showing a decrease of $11,- 
579,808. The difference in the aggregate 
amount of the debt of the United States at 
the two periods, less cash in the Treasury, 
is $40,679,320.92. 

The imports for twelve months, ending 
August 31st, 1876, $441,186,100, 
against exports during the same period 
amounting to $472,169,276, showing $30,- 
983,176 as the balance of trade in our favor. 
The imports for the twelve months ending 
August 3ist, 1877, $465,521,645, 
against exports for the same period amount- 
ing to $523,988,948, showing $51,729,675 
as balance of trade in our favor. 


were 


were 


There has been no period since the war 
in which the nation’s finances werein so 
good a condition, or in which the country 
was better prepared to proceed forward to 
the final consummation of specie payment at 
the time {f Congress had the 
good sense to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to fund legal-tender notes into 
a four-per-cent. gold interest bond, this 
would greatly facilitate the process of re- 
sumption. 


appoipvted. 


We do not expect any such 
wisdom, with a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives. The result must, hence, be at- 
tained under existing laws; and toward this 
end we understand Secretary Sherman to 
be shaping his policy. The Resumption 
Act of 1875 gives him large powers; and 
we trust that he will use them to the full 
extent necessary to secure the object. The 
most practical answer to the rant of the 
greenback inflationists is to treat them as if 
they did not exist. Let the thing be done, 
and then, like the famous Law, they will 
live only in history. 





THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Tue following is a recapitulation of the 
public debt statement for the 1st ofthis 
month: 

Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 


Bowds O66 PSP COMeiisscscccccccionccsccces $799,295,600 00 
Bonds at 5 per cent 703,266,650 00 
Bonds at 4% oer cent............... .... 200,000,000 00 
Bonds at 4 per cent 


Total principal............cceececees $1,7 12,560,250 00 
Total interest 26,338,214 61 
Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 


Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent........ 14,000,000 00 
BEERS OUE cecncen, coccnscopesonensee. sbvecesce 125,000 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
eg aun cenenmegeneuiniies $19,534,320 26 
SRRODORE 0 0550.00 00080400006 000 enn08e choses . 653,154 88 


Debt Bearing no Interest. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes..... $356,978,654 50 





Certificates of deposit................00-00 42,915,000 00 
Fractional currency 18,786,642 27 
RI CURR 0 000 ccceccescccccesesec 37,997 500 00 


Total principal........ ...... vnbniensies $456,872.796 77 











Total unclatmed interest....... eece 7.447 08 
Total Debt. 
PEE. oc000c ccccecesessoccscococesess 2,202, 767 367 03 
BRRSTORE. 000 occncccccccscbenconccosccoscese 27,123,816 52 
Daths. PP... ccocccecccscecsece-cosces $2.229,891,183 55 
Cash in the Treasury. 
DeRRecinvscvesscotbeocd Roccsccccecorscecerses 119,152,043 40 
CE Anccmncnbaeccde *0tscdcecovecestvce 14,206,417 28 
Currency held for redemption of frac- 
tional currency ... ......... 8,835,468 00 
Special deposit held for the redemption 
of certificates of deposit, as provided 
DY 1AW. 22... .ccccccccccceees ©. egncesccens 43,110,000 00 
ORR... .. cocccscceccccccces cosvcccee $135,303, 928 68 68 
Less estimated am amt due military es- 
tablisnments, for which no appro- 
priations have been made.. ........ +.  7,000.000 00 
OU. ccccccepepnanscocennctmenncssenesie $178 308,928 68 
Debt, Less Cash in the Treasury. 
September Ist. 1877...........0000-ceeee oe $2,055,469,779 67 
Oorobor Bat, WIM... 0.00. ccsccccccces 2051, 587,254 87 
Decrease of debt during the month..... $3,882,524 & 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1877... 8,570,968 39 


Bonds Issued tu the Pacific Ratiroad Companies, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 


Principal outstanding.. .................+. $64,628.512 00 
interest accrued and not yet paid....... 969.352 48 
interest paid by the United States...... 35,957 629 14 
Interest paid by transportation of 
ee 8,750,652 07 
Balance of interest paid by the ‘United 
States ... .. poccckeocccébboced Mibco-cccee 27,206,917 OT 


This shows a Sh ccanendl of the debt to the 
amount of $3,882,524.80 during September 
and of $8,570,968.39 since June 30th, 1877. 





MONEY MARKET. 





TuE general movement of business dur- 
ing the past week hus been good and the 
fall season so far is decidedly ahead of 
any season since the panic. The move- 
ment of grain is simply immense. There 
arrived in New York during the week 
under review 965,700 bushels of wheat, 
739,000 bushels corn, 340,000 bushels oats, 
82,000 bushels rye, 26 700 bushels barley, 
and 23,200 bushels malt, besides 93,000 
barrels flour; and the exports to foreign 
ports during the same period amounted to 
1,280,000 bushels wheat, 741,800 bushels 
corn, and 10,241 bushels barley, besides 
25,000 barrels flour. This indicates great 
activity in that department of trade, and 
from all accounts it is likely to continue. 
The distribution of manufactures is hold- 
ing out remaikably well, and, with the 
exception of the frequent announcements 
of defalcations, forgeries, and irregulari- 
ties of all sorts, the present situation of 
affairs continues to be encouraging. It is 
true that prices are ruling low and the 
profits of business are comparatively small, 
though the markets generally are showing 
renewed life and activity and capital is 
able to find increased employment at some- 
what better rates than have ruled for some 
time past. 

The money market has been moderately 
active and easy. The supply of loanable 
funds is large, and the demand does not 
seem to increase in proportion to the vol- 
ume oftrade. This is accounted for from 
the fact that a large portion of the business 
now being transacted is for cash or short 
credit, and settlements are made much 
oftener than formerly. The rate for call 
loans has been 5 to 6 per cent., with 4 and 
7 per cent, as exceptional rates. We quote 
first-class commercial indorsed paper at 
6 to 645 per cent.; 4 months at 615 to7 per 
cent, For single-name paper he rate is 7 
to 9 per cent. 

Business at the Stock Exchange has been 
active all the week. Wide fluctuations have 
been recorded and prices are generally ad- 
vanced at the close. The large movement 
of grain from the West encourages and 
supports the market, while the prospect of 
harmony as to rates between the trunk 
lines and their Western connections causes 
somewhat freer purchases for higher 
prices. Several meetings of the managers 
and freight agents of the railroad combina- 
tion have been held, and it has been finally 
decided to adhere strictly to present rates. 
The combination is continued indefinitely, 
and the presidents of the roads will hold a 
meeting for consideration of important 
questions on the 15th instant. A meeting 
of the coal presidents was held on Wednes- 
day, at the office of the Delaware and Hud- 
son Railroad Compavy, at which all the 
principal coal-carrying roads, including the 
Reading Company, were represented. It 
was stated that the meeting was most har- 
monious and that a basis of agreement was 
reached upon which a new coal combination 
will be formed and arrangements favorable 
to the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
and other companies arrived at. 

During the week Mr. Vanderbilt has 
issued a circular announcing an advance of 
5 per cent. in the wages of several classes 
of employés on the Central and Lake Shore 
roads, which is regarded as good evidence 
that these roads count on the continuation 
of the present improved railroad traffic. 

The following will show the range of 
prices of active stocks during the week: 

Open — Low- Clos- 


ing. est. est. ing. 
Cu, Cp Gi OMAL.cccccc.cccoce- M1 45% 41% 45% 


C., C.,amd 1. C,....-- ..0. +. 5K 5 54 OK 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. .105 105 104 = 104 
Chicago and Alton..... eee» 82 82 82 82 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 52 5236 ol 51% 
Delaware and Hudson Canal 43 43 ay «42k 
Girte Mathway . sesccecesese-cece 12% 14% 2% «138K 
Erie Railway, pref.......... 2% 27 23 7 
Han.and St. Joseph o coe 13% 13% 138% 13% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref.... 29 29 a) 2 
Illinois Central..............+. 7a 77% 75% i6% 
By Ge Okccc ecko ake cknak .. 0 Tk 7 71% 
Michigan Central..... » ods Gee 63 ay my 
Mil.andS.Panl .. ..... + 0% 42 40 ily 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd.. Ti 72 7% 7 
Missouri Pacitic .......... 2% 2 2 2K 
Morris and Essex............. 75% 4 4T5% 75% 75% 
Bos Th. «00. .jeccesce lot is 153 153 
Northwestern veces cee 2x “x 2 
Northwesterfi, pref . --- 6% GB 6% 8x 
N. Y. Centrai and Harlem 10 10855 197% WB 
Obio and Miss” ....... .... 9% 9% 8% 8% 
Ohio and Miss. pref.......... 17 lik 6X 16K 
Panama ...... Bb 0089+ coccceses 120 12% 120 «120 
Pittsburgh ... «....-+.... .. B 8&3 83 83 
Rock Islamd...... -««.«. 104% 105% 8104 104 


St. Louis, K.C., and N.,.,,.. 64 6% 6% 6% 
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St. Louis, Iron M.and§..... 7 7 7 7 
Union Pacific........... cocsee OTH 67% 67K 674 
WORORER, < o<c0cves-< pass) gue 18% 19% 18% 19% 
Western Union Telegraph, 81X 825% 815 8214 
American Express........... 55 55 55 55 
United States Express.... . 49% 50 499 5D 
Wells, Fargo & Co. Express. 85 854 85K 85K 
Mariposa... ... : 1 1 1 


Mariposa, pref... 14 4% «21% 
Pacific Mail.... 6 2% «63H 
Ontario M. Co....... ...seeee 2! 22% = =—-225%K 22K 
QUICKSHIVEF....0...00000000000000 21 21 19 19}, 
Quicksiiver. pref........ ..... 383 44 38% «44 

Gold shows a further decline, having 
been generally dull and heavy to carry. 
The closing price was 102 9-16, with 10214 
bid, sales having been made during the 
week at 102}. The opening price was 103. 

Government bonds have been in moderate 
demand only, and prices have fallen oft 
with gold. The new 4 per cents have sold 
as low as 991g, ‘‘seller 60.” The natioual 
finances are working first-class, and this is 
the chief reason, we take it, for the decrease 
in price of gold. The debt statement for 
September shows a decrease of $3.882,000, 
and $8,570,968 since June 30th. The 
Treasury now holds $338,010,850 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation, and $15,208,000 to secure public de- 
posits. United States bonds deposited for 
circulation for the week, $373,000; United 
States bonds held for circulation, with- 
drawn for the week, $309,000, National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $315,728,154; gold notes, $1,429,720. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for re- 
demption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year, have 
been: 





1876. 1877. 
DN TORaa ican esissicdaaes $885,000 $887,000 
Boston. ie ocunceediansé 827,000 1,322 000 
Philadelohia........ eeseee 501 000 194,000 
Miscellaneous............++ 862,000 907,000 
WOCRES. cccdsccccecccces © #3,075,000 $5,310,000 


Railroad bonds have been strong and 
free purchases made at advancing prices. 
The improvement ranged from 14 to 4 per 
cent., and was most marked in the Western 
Railway issues,, New York Central, and 
Lehigh and Wilkesbarre consolidated. The 
demand continued to the close and the 
advance was well maintained. State bonds 
were firm on a small business, and the 
changes were confined within narrow 
limits. 

The statement of the city banks was 
generally expected to show a continued de- 
crease of reserve; but, on the contrary, the 


large contraction of loans — operated to 
increase the surplus by $55.3! 

The following is an onaivele he the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 

C comparisons. 
Decrease. 23,376 ¢ 
Decrease... 
Decrease . 
Decrease... 


Loans .. . 
Specie. ° 
Leeal tenders 
Total reserve 





Deposits......... ' Decrease... : 
Rosi rve ouuees, 8 Ws 330 Decrease... 
Surplus os 90 350 Increase.... 
Circulation.. 3 “00: 200 Increase.... 


The auton quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 








Bid Asked. *“. Asked. 
America. ... . 13 — Manuf’s’& nace 90 
Am’can Exch. 107% 1099 =|Marine........ — 81 
Central spied 1.101 102 | Market.. 104 - 
Chatham.. 120 — |Mechanics’ B22 
| re — 25 |Mech’s’& Tr — 125 
Commerce...... — 127%4%| Mercantile 100 
Continent#! . 7 =— |Merchants’.. 17% -- 
Corn Exeh’nge ll — |Mer. Exchange 87 
First National. 200 — |Metropolitan.. 1 131 
Fourth Nat’al.. 98 — | Nassau esacs 
Fulton.. — |New York ..... “1g es 10% 
Gallatin Nat‘n.. wy — Ninth Y Nation’ l. 
Greenwich..... _ = (PORE... ccccses - 
Grocers’..... 8 |Phenix.. ~~ 
Hanover aeecs 100 [Shoe & Leather — 


129 
State ae N.Y. in. ne m4 
37% 139 


Irving..... 





BUSINESS. 


As staple as flour. Every family uses it daily. Im- 
provements in the manufacture. by which a superior 
article is made and profits not less than one hundred 
per cent. on wholesale prices. Can be made on a 
very smaii capital, or wi!l pay as well on a large in- 
vestment. I will send particulars and sample to any 
address, tree, on receipt of one dollar Here is a 
most respectable business and profiteble for you, 
and there is room for hundreds to profit by it. Ad- 
dress * BUSINESS,” P -O. Box 127, Hartford, Conn. 


|) PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas. Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value Inover *ix years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never de'ayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get = acre of land. Send fer par- 
ticalars ands reference: 

4. B. ATKING & CO.. LAWRENCE, KAN. ; oF 
HENRY Becuineon, Manager 
243 Broadway New York 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 


Capita! paid in, in cash $500,000 00 
Reserves for all liabilities, including 


Net + a — 4 $33:353 i? 
Total Assets........ 1,642,582 59 
B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
AARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secrevary. 
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Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THE continued and, for this season, ex- 
cessive warm weather has somewhat inter- 
fered with business in this department. 
The consumptive demand has been gener- 
ally interrupted, and the jobbing trade has 
been irregular, in consequence. Trade with 
package houses has been almost slow, 
though frequent orders have come to hand 
for small reassortments. At the close on 
Saturday the decided change in tempera- 
ture created a better demand for seasonable 
goods from local buyers, and if the cool 
weather continues a better trade will un- 
doubtedly prevail the coming week. 

Cotton goods have been in no special 
movement. The jobbing trade are still 
fairly supplied and the consumptive de- 
mand is kept back by unseasonable weather. 
The production of some kinds has lately 
been largely in excess of the wants of the 
market and stocks are accumulating rap- 
idly. The exports for the week have been 
1,276 packages from New York and 88 
packages from Boston, making a total of 
91,365 packages for the expired portion of 
the year, against 75,962 for the same time 

in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in demand only to meet the daily require- 
ments of the distributing trade and for 
delivery on account of orders to arrive. 
Fine light browns are in small supply and 
some styles are sold ahead of the looms. 

Bleached shirtings and sheetings con- 


the jobbing trade has not been very active. 
There has been some demand for special- 
ties and small orders from the interior have 
been frequent. Outside of this, but little 
trade has been accomplished. 

The imports for the week have been 
$1,006,211, and the amount withdrawn 
from warehouse $471,558, making the total 
thrown on the market $1,477,769. 


H. ONEILL & CO., 
321 10 329 6th Ave., cor. 20th St., 


have now open the largest and best selected stock 
of FALL GOUDS in the city. GREA LY REDUCED 
PRICES. Bonnets and Round ae - Bie and Ven 
vet. a) FRENCH FELTS, WORTH $1.50, for 80c. 
1,000 TRIMMED BONNETS ¥ and Roe ND HATS 

from the best Parisian wf with duplicates of 
our own manufacture, GREATLY KEDUCE 

Oat CHOICEST “SELECTION oF FINE 


FLOWERS AND FEATHERS. 
DECIDED BARGALNS IN THESE GOODS. 
1,000 Cartons Fine Montures, from 72c. to $6. 
FANCY BEADED 
TRIMMINGS AND OKNAMENTS. 


A FULL LINE OF VELVETS AND 
TRIMMING SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 
Satins and Gros- grain of all qualities and — 
Satin Ribbons, 37c. to ite Gros-grain, dc. to doe 


A LARGE STOCK or 


Sashes and Sash Ribbons, 
LACE GOOOS. 


We cal) SPECIAL ATTENTION to our LATEST 
NOVEL'I1ks in MADE-UP Ace GOODS, in 
REAL tS mee LACE CAPS, ETC., 
MBRUIDE Ries, 
RUFFLLNGS, 
7 ae OLLARS and CUFFS. 


BARGAINS IN HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Much neem their value. 
LACE DRESSES and JACKETS a specialty. 
SCARH#S and TIES in Lace, Crepe de Chine, Che- 
nille, Piush, and Siik, in endless variety, 25 cents 











tinue quiet. Prices are ow, but the market 
shows no life to speak of. 

Bags are in very active demand, as well 
as small supply. The market for them is 
firm and likely to be higher as the grain 
movement continues and increase:. 

Canton flannels have been in good request 
for light-weight styles and all makes of 
desirable character are under control of 
orders. 

Corset jeans and satteens have been in 
very active demand for frequent small 
assortments. 

Ginghams continue in good movement, 
and agents are more troubled to meet the 
demands of the trade than to dispose of 
production. Dress goods styles in bright 
dark colors are particularly active. 

Tickings have shown a good trade all 
through the week. 

Print-cloths have been reduced in price, 
and some movement has resulted in conse- 
quence. The demand is nothing like as 
great as the production and the future 
of the market is decidedly uncertain. 
We quote 3°, cents, cash, to 3 11-16 cents, 
one per cent. off, for 64x64 extra and 
standard goods, and 3%, cents, cash, for 
56x60, the market closing steady. 

Prints have been slow, only the choicest 
styles and makes receiving any attention. 
Some works have closed and others are 
running on short time, as the supply has 
been found to be greatly in excess of the 
demand. 

Dress goods continue in fair movement. 

Shawls and skirts are also doing well. 
The warm weather has interfered with the 
movement in felt skirts, though manufac- 
turers in some styles have orders several 
weeks ahead, 

Woolen goods have been in irregular 
movement. The weather has interrupted 
the demand, though some specialities have 
shown a large trade in spite of it. Values 
are generally maintained, though some con- 
cessions have been made. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in fair re- 
quest. Some makes are sold up very closely 
to production and the supply at present 
visible is light. 

Overcoatings bave been in good request 
for all qualities of rough styles, and a fair 
business has been made up in a quiet way, 
notwithstanding the warm weather. 

Cloakings have been in liberal movement. 
The finest worsted goods have been special- 
ly active. 

Kentucky jeans are in moderate demand. 
The low and medium grades are well sold 
up and the higher grades are selling fairly. 

Flannels and blankets have been in fair 
request and the supply with jobbers is be- 
ing gradually reduced. 

Foreign dry goods have shown only a 
moderate movement with importers, and 





and upwa ard. cas. 
GLOVES. 


Our own importation, the “ Javotte ’ Kid Glove, in 
all the desiravle shades and from one to eight but- 
tons. 

2-button ‘‘Gante du Suede,” $1 10. 
The real Tretousse Kid Glove, $1. 
FANCY GOODs, 
ORN ‘AMENTS, 
SILK AND WOOL FRINGES. 
PASSEMENTERIE 


I 
TRIMMINGS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


COSTUMES AND CLOAKS, 
ROM PARIS AND LONDON. 
EVENING. STREET, and WALKING DRESSES* 
from $10 to $300. 
CLOAKS of the finest material and prtmenine fin- 
ished in a mest beautifol styie, from $8 to $250. 
=“ ‘IAL ATTEN ION GIVEN TO MOU RNING 
ORDERS, LADIES’ AND ll 8 UN- 
DERWEAR, INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 
BLANKETS, CLOARS. t KETS, AND BASKETS, 





JOHNSON BROS. & CO., 


Union Square, 


BAvs JUST OPENED TWO CASES oF mae Ant 
TS Bs FOR THK 8S, THE ny LA Ly 


ME VE 
UNTRIMMED FRENCH F ELT AND Pl RH 


LL THE NEW yh AND COMBINATIONS 
ott tN SINGLE AND DOUBLE-TONED SATIN 
AND PLUSH, SATIN AND VELVET, AND SATIN 
rt ee S GRAIN RIBBONS, At POPULAK 





FULL LINES OF FANCY PLUSHES, SATINS 
VELVETs, AND SILKS, IN ALL THE N&#W 
SHADES. 


SOME VERY CHARMING NOVELTIES IN FAN- 
CY FEATHERS, ORNAMENTS, AND FRENCH 
FLOWERS. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 
VERY CHOICE AND ELEGANT sKELECTION OF 
FRENCH DRESS ‘TRIMMINGS, IN SILK AND 
; TH JET AND CLAI eae a yo 


ea 
I 
he 
Mis) 
st 
i] 
= 
_— 





BRAIDS tg T" +E 
THREE FOUR AND FIVE ROWS. BEAUTIFUL 
| EFEECTS AND DESIGNS IN BUTTONS ORDERS 
AKEN AND FILLED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
‘TRADED pPCuene TO DRESSMAKERS AND 


ADIES CONTEMPLATING Pusce sane 
wit ee re TO THEIR INTEREST TO CALL 
AMINE OUR STOCK AND PRICES BE- 
PORE BUYING esmaaaieian. ae 
COUNTRY ORDERS RS SOLICITED. SAM- 
PLES AND INFORMATION ASTO STYLES, 
PRICES, etc. SENT ON APPLICATION. 
PROMPT ATTENTION AND SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED IN ALL CASES. 


JOHNSON, BROS, & CO, 


Nos. 34 and 88 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE. 








EVANS, PEAKE & CO,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


380 AND 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 








SPECIAL "BARGAINS 


UR NEW DEPARTMENTS. 
HOUSEKEEPING LINENS AND BLANKETS 
at a sacritice_ 


A FULL LINE OF 


GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
H. O'NEILL & CO., 


B21 to S29 Sixth Ave., 
COR. OF 20TH STREBT. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 


White Coods, Linens, 


Laces, Embroideries, Ribbons, Notions, etc., 


408 and 410 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 





DEPARTMENTS: 


Domestics, White Goods, 
Prints, Dress Goods, 
Notions, Hosiery, 
Flanuels, Woolens, 
Shawls, Cloaks and Suits, 


Heavy Cottonades. 


R.H.MACY & COQ., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 
RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN 8TEAMER. 
OKDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARR. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES, 
2-BUTTON 78c., WARRANTED. 
14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE, N. Y. 











SPECIAL 
We notify ladies that the ** EHRICH” KIDG 


2 CASES, BELOOCHISTAN STRIPES, 12c.; worth } 
5 CASES S*ITZBERGEN FLAKES, 12¢4.; worth 20c. 
1 CASE POPLIN EMPRESS, 20c.; worth 0c. 

3CAS&S CASHMERE. FALL SHADES, 18e.; worth 


2 CASBS A ALT-WOOT, CLOTH SUITING, 2%5e.; worth | 


198 Besen Laseee pate Long Balbriggan HOSE, 
58 Dozen reg ates 8 STRIPED HOSE, regular made, 
45e. 
100 Dozen satias’ Solid COLORED HOSE, regular 
ma c. 
258 pene Ladies’ Elegant BALBRIGGAN HOSE, in 
wo colors, lower half in one shade, upper 
hait in another shade, and embroidere be- 
tween the colors, from $1 07 u 
ws 
clothing, Infants’ Wear, etc , e.c 


tz If you want to know the styles and all about 


EHRICH 





EHRICHS’, 


Eighth Ave., between 24th and 25th Sts. 
KID GLOVES. 


These Kid Gloves piease all, by reason of their beautiful shape, elastic kid, elegant shades, and great 
durability. Ladies who have given them one tria! prefer them toevery other Kid Glove. 
Two-Bution, $1.00; Three, $1.15. 


HOSIERY. 


cial Indacements - mites Trimmings, Millinery Goods, Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Under- 


{2 Goods Shipped to any part of the United States. 


added to the very best original reading matter, send 15 CENTS for a copy of the Fall Number of 
“EARICA® FASHION QUARTERLY” to 


287, 289, 291, 293, and 295 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
ga In writing, please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





NOTICE!!! 


LOVE has just been reduced. 


cOooDSsS. 


4 CASES REAL CAMBEL’S HAIR, 30c.; worth 50c. 
SPECIAL SALE UF CASHMERE. 


38-INCH CASHMERE, all wool, in the newest shades, 
including black, rat 49c. 
Special bargains n BOURETTE CLOTH. 
6-4 CAMEL’S HAIR SUIVING, at 95c.; worth $1.50. 


| 573 Dozen Ladies’ MERINO VESTS, 3 
325 Dosen I Ladics’ EXTRA QUALI ¥ Maecne Vests, 


963 Dozen” “Men’s HEAVY MERINO SHIRTS, 
150 Deren ‘Men's EXTRA HEAVY Merino Shirts, 
325 Dozen Boys’ Extra MERINO SHIRTS, 24 


1% Dozen Men’s MHKINO HOSK, 24c. 
make. 


“Regular 


[2 Samples of Cut Goods tree on application. 
them, with rich illustrations, descriptions, and prices, 


& CO., 


21 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allcn Sts., New York. 


:|DRESS SILK 


DEPARTMENT. 


LARGE PURCHASE THIS WEEK. 


150 PIECES BLACK SILK, 1 50c., 59¢., 65e. 
150 PIECES COLORED SILK, 5 75c., 80¢., %e. 














LOT OF 50 PIECES 
RICH GROS GRAINS, SOFT FINISH, AND 
WARRANTED TO WEAR, 
$1.15 AND $1.20 PEX YARD. 


Teillard’s 


2%-INCH BLACK SILKS, WARRANTED PURE 
SILK, FREE FROM CHARGING, AND WILL 
NOT TURN GREASY *®ROM WEAR, 
$137 AND $1.42 PERK YARD. 
ANOTHER a = SAME GOODS, FINER 
GRADES, AT $1.75, $2, $2.25, £2.50 
ESPECIAL “ATTENTION INVIPED. 








MILLINERY SILKS, 50c., 65c., 75c. per yd., all colors. 


COLORED AnD BLACK ~ SILK BONNET VEL- 
VETS, 8oc., » $1. $1.25, $1.50. 


FULL LINES PLUSHES, “$1.50, $1.75 per yard. 


FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 


SEVERAL CASES OPENED AND READY TO-DAY. 

EXAMINE OUR FANCY GOODS DEPARTMENT. 
‘ULL OF at — —CHEAP. 

BEAD ORNAME)D .N = - “pee le., 15c., 20¢e., 

STEEL AND PRAIL OWNAME! INTS, BEAD NECK- 

HAIR SWITCHES, ST ae bd FS, REAL HAIR 

S.e 


R 
LEATHER semen es. , 65e., T5e., $5e., $1, $1.50, 
POCKET-BOOKS, ALBU MS, STRAPS, STATION- 


FUR DEPARTMENT 


WELL WORTHY ATTENTION. 
sOW PRICES. 
WE SHALL OFFER 


SEVERAL HUNDRED CLOAKS, 


PART OF A MANUFACTURER’S STOCK NOW 
IN OUR HANDS, WHICH 


MUST BE SOLD. 


NEW FASHIONABLE GOODS, MANUF pose RED 
THIs SE ae0n. AT ONE-THIRD LE 
THAN VALUE. CALL 
AND EXAMINE. 





NEW STOCK, 











WORSTED GOODS. 


CHILDREN’S WORSTED WALKING COATS 
“Ee ¢ APK, RIBBON, FRING 4, etc., $3.75, $4.25 up. 
CH EN’S WORSTK oo SAC ‘QUES. INFANTS’ 
sPLir’ ZEPH YR SACQU 





LADIES’ HAND- bom ADE SHAWLS IN ALL COL- 
om, 13, $2, $2.25 u 
ADIES’ HAND. MADE SHAWLS, SHELL 
wie: W(TH BURDERS AND k RINGE, $2, $2.25, 
LADIES! RHETLAND SHAWLS, NEW SHADES, 


A (cloaks (WORSTED), SILK 
FINISH, WITH FRINGE 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WAISTS, HOODS: 
SCARPS, etc. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 


for FALLand WINTER will be SENT FREE on 
APPLICATION. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


promptly attended to. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 31115 Grand Street; 
56, 58, 60, 62,64 ALLEN STREET 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


CRAND AND ALLEN STS., N. —. 


HOUSE FURNISHING, 


AND EVERYTHING APPERTAINING 
THERETO. 


FROM AUCTION, 


AT ASTONISHING PRICES. 








TEA Smee (eA Bete 2 ea E CHINA or POR- 


CEL at 4 Lae 
DIN TS ) pieces) STONE or PORCE- 
LAIN, ‘#05 be “PIE eS, $12; 144 PIECES, $13.50. 
$7 hyp td te A CHINA TEA SETS (44 pieces), 
Ds 
Witte FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS (132 
pieces), $30; DECORATED, $60. 


BARGAINS IN FANCY CHINA AND GLASS- 
WARE. 





FLUTING- phe atte CLOCKS, BRONZES, etc., 
ses Woe, W: LLOW, iRON, TIN, AND BRITAN- 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 31114 Grand St.; 





56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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{October 11, 1877. 














Commercial. 


MR. CHITTENDEN'S LETTER. 





Tue Hon. 8. B. Chittenden, in his Jetter 
advocating the funding principle as an 
auxiliary to specie resumption, is entirely 
correct. The privilege of funding legal- 
tender notes into United States bonds was 
a part of the first legal-tender act, and 
should never have been abrogated. Having 
been taken away, it should long since have 
been restored. Had this been done five 
years ago, these notes would not only ere 
this have been at par with gold, but would 
have been to a very large extent retired and 
taken out of the circulation, and their 
place, so far as was necessary, filled by 
bank-notes. We should be glad to see a 
suitable funding bill passed by Congress 
at its next regular session. The probabili- 
ty, however, in the present confused and 
divided state of public sentiment, is that no 
such hill will be passed. The Democrats 
in the House of Representatives would 
defeat the measure, even if the Senate 
should adopt it. The question, therefore, 
considered. with reference to specie resump- 
tion in 1879, is not a practical one. 

Mr. Chittenden expresses the opinion 
that the Government cannot, without the 
aid of the funding process, undertake to 
resume specie payments under the act of 
January, 1875. This is equivalent to saying 
that it connot resume without a supple- 
mentary ‘measure, which there is not the 
least prospect that Congress will supply. 
Here we think him to be entirely mistaken. 
Secretary Sherman has expressed the 
opinion that, if not interfered with by Con- 
gress, he can secure specie payments at the 
time appointed, without any additional 
legislation. The great danger which now 
confronts the advocates of a sound cur- 
rency is the possible repeal of the Re- 
sumption Act; and, hence, members of 
Congress and others who, like Mr. Chit- 
tenden, believe in the necessity and duty of 
resumption without any postponement had 
better rally their whole strength to the sup- 
port of this Act. The real question now is 
not whether resumption shall be attempted 
under the Act of 1875, with or without the 
funding process; but whether it shall be 
attemp'ed at all. This is the battle-ground 
between the friends and enemies of a sound 
currency. 

Our objection to Mr. Chittenden’s letter 
is that, while it states a good theory, there 
is at present no opportunity to make a 
practical use of it. We must have specie 
resumption under the Act of 1875, or fail 
to attain the end, since there is no prospect 
that Congress will give the country any- 
thing better. We believe, with Secretary 
Sherman, that the thing can be done, and 
urge tbe friends of resumption to hold 
their¢whole strength steadily to this one 
point. Any division of opinion among 
themselves in this stage of the struggle 
would be exceedingly disastrous. 





RAILWAY STATISTICS. 


Tue last number of Zhe International 
Review gives some striking statistics in 
regard to railway bonds and stocks. The 
Review says that ‘‘ the amount of American 
railway bonds defaulted now exceed $900,. 
000,000”; that ‘‘in many foreclosures 
bonds exceeding $250,000,000 have been 
made worthless or exchanged for new 
stock”; and that ‘‘ roads not yet foreclosed 
have bonds amounting to $642,000,000 now 
in default.” It adds that railway ‘‘ stock 
amounting to $1,519,000,000, or more than 
two-thirds of the whole, now yields no 
dividends.” The railroads in the Western 
acd Southern states are, fora rule, much 
worse off than those in the Eastern states. 
Most of the former roads pay no dividends 
on their stock and no interest on their 
bonded indebtedness. Tbe truth is tbat 
no interest in this country has suffered 
more severely than that of railroads from 
the hard times of the last few years. The 
losses of capitalists have been enormous. 
The struggle still continues. It isa ques- 
tion of life or death, with the prospect of 
death, in respect toa great many compa- 
nies. 

We more than suspect that railroad em- 





ployés would not gain much advantage if 
the theory of Judge West, the Republican 
candidate for governor in Ohio, were ap 
plied to them. He proposes to solve the 
controversy between capital and labor by 
having the capitalist ‘prescribe a reason- 
able minimum rate of compensation to be 
paid to all,” and, in addition to this, by 
distributing among ‘‘Jaborers at the end 
of stated periods, as agreed, a specified 
per centage of net earnings for the same 
time.” This plan, whatever may be its 
merits theoretically or its possible advan- 
tages in some cases, would hardly do for 
the employés of railroad companies, as the 
facts now stand. The difficulty is that 
there are no net profits, after paying run- 
ning expenses, interest on the debt of the 
roads, and a reasonable dividend on the 
stock capital. These items more than ab 
sorb all the earnings and would leave 
nothing for the employés. 

Workingmen never engaged in a more 
stupid folly, to say nothing about the crimes 
committed, than when they embarked in 
their recent war upon railways. They 
were demanding impossibilities and crip- 
pling the very interest to which they 
looked for employment. It is to be hoped 
that their own experience in the past will 
cure some of their silly crochets and make 
them wiser in the future. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, October 8th, 1877. 
PRINTS. 





























Albion ..... 2006 63¢|Mallory..... ° 
Allens...... ---» 6 |Manchester.. 
American........ -. 6%]Merrimack, 
eee . 64¢|Oriental.... 
Cocheco, L........ 614| Pacific ..... 
Dunnells.......... 614|Richmond. 6 
PTOOMAD... 6c2csae 534|Simpson’s Mourn’g 61¢ 
Garner &Co...... 644 |Sprague........... 6 
Gloucester........ “ty amsutta ........ 5% 
Hamilton ......... Sel ashingtan. cesemmes 
Hartehs. <5. 5.50 ss oo 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... Lancaster, 
Belfast .... Namaske 
EUNEDR Soon sinw swiss Renfrew 
POO rr 81¢|Southwark 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 44 814 Lawrence, LL...... 64 
sid H, 8 “ : OE 7 
254 P, 44 6% 6s XX.... 8% 
« DD, 44 6% XXX. 9% 
he Lu, 44 6 \Lyman, E, 4 8 
. V,30-inch 634 Massachusetts : 
Agawam,F........ 64 BB 
Augusta, 4 7% 
: 30-inch 64, 
Appleton, A, 44 8% Cc 5 
ve . 830 in. 7 Standard. 8 
Bedford R 51 |Medford, 44 7} 
BOO, BD <scccecsee 8 |Nashua, 0, 33-in.. 7 
ahh sécs'aeg, R, 36-in... 73 
| ee ene as E, 40-in... 88 
oe Batews vee TK] WW 48m... 1156 
Broadway, 44 6 Newmarket, a 7 
Cabot, A, 44 7 SS, . 
oe 447 a RK... 9 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 8 
sa “ R.. 834|Pepperell, E....... bz] 
‘“ 0. vd “ Ret ren 
Continental, SS 8 - ae 7 
Dass) ae ONRswke 6 
Dwight, , ee 6 a 7-416 
ee) frre 6% ae 84 1s 
35 inten ccbh va - 94 20 
Exeter, A, 44 6% % 104 2314 
i 4-8 64iPequot, A......... 81g 
Great Falls, 8..... 6g, ‘* ‘. yar 10 
“ Mosc. es ae OR 1314 
9 a Pittaficld Ath» + fie 6 
Harrisburg, A..... 7 {Pocasset : 
ee vain 616) Canoe, 44 8 
“ ss, 231 OLB Bie sawed Ba2 5%; 
Hyde Park, Stan’d S Bite. 5 .6i05.0-2 5 
XXX. gly’ Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, 44 817 ay ae. 8 
‘© 30-in. 76, ee. SE 7% 
see Orchard : ‘Swift River coos OE 
AA ; Tremont, COCs. .d6 6 
EE. si 75 Utica, +: a 
NN.. 
RR ae 104 274 
Laconia, AA 1 | Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
04 B 36-in.. 8 
« Oo 4 “ 40-in. 11% 
« ££ as 48-in. .1381¢ 











Langley, A A (WME, FO cos 11 
* Standard. 8 st 9-4 20 
Laurel, Dos seid vs . 8 | « 10-4 22 
fd * il wesunesctd ver4 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, 44 12 
AA, 4411 |Lonsdale, 44 91 
L 44 9%) “ Cambrie,44 14 
Amoskeag, A, 44 91¢|Masonville. 
Z, 7-8 614|Maxwell, 44 12 
Bay wee | 44 10 “Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 44 YIN. Y. Mills, 44111¢ 
Rallou& Son, 44 8 |New Market, A,44 Br 
= “« @0-in 64% Rub sina 
Soot, B... cenccse0e/8 Nashua, E, 4-4 i 
ihe PP yes 6 P, 42-in.. 101¢ 
ven pe 4 le , 45-in. 114 
PERE oasnpaece sh 6%! Pepperell, 641 
Blackstone,AA4-4 814! 7-4 18 
Blackstone aiver.. 8 rs 8-4 20 
Cabot, 78 OG pi 94 231¢ 
“ id 10-4 26 
ie Pe 11 |Red Bank, 447 
oF RAN: osa5e 1 “ 7-8 6% 
Canoe 34 4% |8laterville, 448 
Clinton, CCC. .44 11 se 7-8 6 
C, 44 Tuscarora, 12 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil : 
Cambric. 4411 ig 


Linen Finish. .14 S 5-415 
Forestdale, 44 Wg = 6-419 
Fruit of the Loom: - 8-4 25 

4 9 es 94 271¢ 
Fearless, 44 8% . 10-4 30 
Green, G, 7 |Wauregan, No. 1..101¢ 


44 
Great Falls, 8..... 646 Wamsutta, 44 114 
% a oe 7% 5417 
nig ee Ie. Williamsville, 4411 




















a Gee a ed White Rock, 44 91 
“ i Os.5%.. Whitinsville, +4 9 
Gold Medal, 44 8 7-8 76 
- 7-8 fe Waltham, 64 18 
Hope, 44 8% 8-4 20 
Hills : ns’ 9-4 2214 
Semper Idem,44 oy = 10-4 25 
< 7-8 8 
pw —, 
oskeag. 1G" VAGDUS, REO. on 6. 58k 0 che BA 
Blue Hill 3% Pearl River........ ib” 
Columbia, Heavy.. Warren, AXA.....144 
Biverett.......0000. 153 A eee 
Haymaker......... 91¢ bh Si OE ny 
Olin AKA... UE cr, ma: 1536 
a ae taieate 
eo 
American....9 @10 |Otis, BB..... 10 @— 
Amoskeag.. NOG Massabesic..12 @13 
Dexter, A.. Pittsfield....— @ 5% 
“ = on Thorndike,B.11}4@12%, 
Hamilton....11 @12 |Uncasville,A.9 @10 
—,. 
Amoskeag, oat. Hamilton, D....... 10% 
Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
z¢ 3. Massabesic, ae 1344 
gs ic. 1 eee 123 
“ D. é “ Chey 11 
ee E.. Methuen, AA...... 144g 
Cordis, ACE Pearl River........ 15 
AAA Pittafield ......00 5g 
Easton, ACA...... Swift River........ 916 
Sg WRN od 383 cada 6 Willow Brook..... 1414 
ie ee York, 30-ineh Rites 125¢ 
Bamiton.<:0056.6065.0 134! Ss GPO cieee 15 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag........- 814|Laconia............. 8 
Androscoggin..... 9 |Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
Canoe River...... 634;Naumkeag : 
Hyde Park... <5... 8 Satteens....... 91¢ 
Indian Orchard.... 8 |Pepperell. ....... 104% 
Kearsarge ...... 9 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Agawam, F....... 7}4|Laconia........ Salers 84 
Amosgeag,........ 8%%|Lyman, H......... 
Appleton. ...... S51) assachusetts, Oxi oe 
a eee ae a aS ee 8 
Boot, eet Sisies emis a Ls oo en 8h¢ 








STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-third Sta 


NEW YORK. 
1877 FALL AND WINTER 1878 


OPENING? OF NEW AND ELEGANT LINES 
OF GOODS in all our departments. 
MANY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES, 
OUR OWN IMPORTATIONS. 
SILKS, SATINS, AND VELVETs. 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
TRIMMINGS AND FRINGES, 
HOSIMRY AND UNDERWEAR. 
MILLINERY GOODS, 
MADE-UP LACE ARTICLES, 
LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, 
PARISIAN FANCY GOODS. 
ALL AT me REDUCED PRICES FROM 


VIOUS SEA 
EXTRAORDI NARY BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored Dress Silks 


The leading and most standard French makes. 
Cheaper than they have been sold in 20 years. 
SAMPLEs UPON APPLICATION, 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES OF OUR 


Lupin’s Kid Cloves. 


TWO BUTTONS, $1 00. FOUR BUTTONS, $1 38. 
THREE BUTYONg, $115. SIX BULTONS, $1 62. 
MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S, 7ic. 


Magnificent assortment of Colors. Positively the 
best low-priced Kid Giove in the world. 





IMMEDIATE AND CAREFUL ATTENTION TO 
ALL ORDERS AND LNQUIRIES, 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Avenue and 23d St., New York. 


KEYES, 


349 and 351 Eighth Av., N.Y. 


STILL FURTHER BARGAINS IN 


SILKS, 

We purchased heavily in every Auction last week, 
and now offer remarkable — in Black,and 
Colored Silks. bd 

Black Gros Grain, only 80c. p 

Better qualities, #1, $1.25, $1. 50. ep in "$4.50. 

Colored Silks from $1. 

DRESS COODS. 

A great assortment, comprising every novelty. 

Plain goods from le. a yard. 

Figurcd and Bourette Civths from 15c. up to $2.50. 

MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 

Every style of Cloths. 

B ack Cashmere, all-weol, from 48¢. up to $1.75. 

Co Li be Crépes, all l widths, at very iow prices. 

Deap d’Ete, Crepe de Chine. Merinoes, Armure 
Cloth! P Henrietta Cloth, very cheap. 

KID GLOVES. 

We have just purchased a lot of two-button Gloves 
from auction, 

.We will sell them at 60 cts. They are well worth 

‘As the number is limited and the shades well 
assorted, an early application wiil be necessary. 

Barvaius in all other Departments. 
ancgt” Orders promptly and carefully 

ed. 


3} 40)8))/11)/€18),Vasxeg SUBSCRIBE NOW. 
HOUSEHOLD-MAGA ZINE &PRICE LIST 
MTT PUBLISHED 4 TIMES A’ YEAR, 
by BLOOMING» ALE BROS., 
924, 926. O28 Bd Ave. N. 4., 
™ containing a complete jist of lowest 
New York prices, evabting: persons 
m living aca distance to purchase any 
my article desired as low as the closest 
















w city buyers. 





RICHARD MEARES & 60,, 


6th Avenue and 19th Street, 
OFFERED ON MONDAY 


GREAT BARGAINS 
IN 
DRESS COODS. 


IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF ALL 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
BOURETTES, FANCY SUITINGS, ETc. 

800 pieces Prismatic Suitings, 2e.; worth 2%c. 

500 pieces Fancy Figured Suiting», 25e.; worth 3le. 

100 pieces Mateiass¢ Suitings, meg colors, Bike. 

Handsome All-wool Suitings. «+ worth 75e. 

100 pieces a wuitings, in all the newest 
patterns, 7ic., worth #1. 

100 pieces Sik oad Wool Mixtures, very desirable 
styles, 4Uc.; worth 5uc. 





50 pieces new styles of Over-dress Cloths, double 
width, handsome patterns, $1 25, $150, $165, $1 75, 
$158, and $2 Ou, 

200 pieces, in great varicty of styles in the fine Bou- 
ue Cloths, ali choice selected =. at $2 25, 

2.50, $2 75, $325, and $350, double width 
OPENED ON MONDAY 
SPECIAL ure RGAINS 


BLACK CASHMERES. 


bey * a fine Black Cashmeres, 63c., 70¢., 75c., 85c., 
and 9c. 
= rg very fine Black Cashmeres, #1, #1 10. $1 20, 


25. 
THESE ARE THE BEST VALUE IN THECITY.) 
All qualities of Henrietta, ‘lamise, Empress, and 
nen d’Ete Cloths at a great reduction from fermer 
rices. 
100 pieces fine colored French Merinos, from the 
late auction sales, 50c. and 55e. Worth 7c. 


CP" We beg to direct your attention tothe recent 
change in our Dress Goods Department, which has 
been moved from the front to the rear of our score, 
making it now the best-lighted room for these goods 
in the city. 





Careful attention has been given to obtain the 

largest, latest, and choicest selection of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC NOVELTIES, 

and no effort will be spared in the future to make 
this stock one of the leading features ot this estab- 
lishment. 

Our Black Goods and Mourning Department, al- 
ready so favorably known, has recently received 
many additions in entirely new fabrics, and ladies 
patronizing us will now find everything arranged 
with a view to their increased comfort and conyen- 
ience. 


RIGHARD MEARES & CO. 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 


i877 JONES — (340 


Our FALL STOCK is now COMPLETE, ané all the 
latest NUVELTIES on KXHIBITITON throughout 
this extensive establishment. gs we 
GREAT VARIETY. a BOYS’ SUITS. 








DRESS GOODS. a ““ « MILLINERY. 

SACQUES, . Oo Fancy Goons. 

SUITS. 0 ” a HOSIERY. 

SHAWLS. G : o Laces, 
‘ a . JONES : o ‘ 

x x 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 








x x 
Oo Qa 
°. JONES 
SHOES. 0 o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 0 a. CLOTHS. 


o 22 
o DOMESTICS. 
CARPETS. 


a Oo 
UNDERWEAR, o 
ae o 13] 
UPHOLSTERY. o AQ 
“7 o 
FU RNITURE. 


Housefurnishing Goods. 
SILVER-PLATED Waite , Etc., Etc. 
be om wer’ inducements in all depart- 
ments. All Ord: rs Be receive prompt attention. 
Cntslognee sent fre 


JONES. 8th AV. corner 19th St. JONES. 


LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS. 
IN ADDITION TO OUR USUAL ASSORTMENTS 
o 


MERINOS AND CASHMERES, 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED NEW AND BEAU- 


LY 
THE ABOVE MANUFACTURE, TO WHIC 
Tei INVITE THE ATTENTION ‘OF THE BEST 


BENKARD & HUTTON, 


No. 421 Broome Street. 








UniteD STATES CORSET Co. 
Of New York. 


ym STANDARD CORSET OF 
America tor Elegantly Pro- 
portioned Form, Peryect and 
Natural Fullness ol Bust, in- 
suring Comfort and ase in 
use. and giving a Graceful, 
Stylish,and Faultless Figure 
to the wearer. If your dealer 
does not keepthem, send us, 
with waist measure, 60 cents for 
a Charm. 75 cts. for Beauty, $1 for AA, and 
$1.25 tor Fifth Avenue, or 60 cents for Child- 
ren’s Woven Waisr, andwe will Spare post 
paid. Address. P. O. Box 4928 N. York 











DR. WARNER'S 


HEALTH CORSET; 


with Skirt-Supporter and Self-Ad- 
justing Pads. 

Gueqentos for Beauty, Style, 
nd Comfort. 

APPROVED BY ALL FaYSICIARS. 

For Sale by Leading Merc’ 

Samples, any size, b — in. Sat- 

teen, $1.50; util, $1.75; Nursing 

Corset, win 00; Misses’ Corset, $1.00. 








Or 
301 Broadway, N.Y. 
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CONSUMPTION OF OPIUM. 


WE have received from the Bureau of 
Statistics the following statement in regard 
to the consumption of opium in the United 
States: 

‘“‘As an exaggerated statement relative 
to the annual consumption of opium by 
the Chinese in the Pacific States has ob- 
tained a wide circulation, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics furnishes the following 
official figures. 

‘Opium prepared for smoking im- 
ported into the United States during the 
fiscal year 1877 (and on which a duty of 
six dollars per pound was paid) amounted 
to 47,428 pounds, costing at the port of 
shipment $502,662, of which 46,615 pounds, 
costing $494,236, came into San Francisc?. 

‘‘During the preceding three years the 
average value of opium for smoking which 
entered into consumption in the United 
States was a little less than $600,000 per 
annum. : 

‘‘The addition of duty and freight will 
largely increase the cost of this article; but 
will not exceed a million of dollars a year. 

‘The cost to consumers at retail will, 
however, considerably exceed tbat sum.” 





EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


CARPETS, 


Y BRUSSELS, $1 50 and upward. 
ROP ks RY aaa tt — yi and up. 
THREE-PLY, $1 15 4 
EXTR TOP ihRIN Ge INGER AINS, Sfc.to$1. 
Ww OOK INGRAIN, 65c to by e 
COMMON INGR AIN, 40c. ae. 
SLtEPHEN A. SPENCER, 399 6th Ave., N. Y. 


CARPETS! 


New Fall Styles. 
PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


Largest Assortment inth the City to Select from, 
CONSISTING OF 


MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, VELVETS, 
"ody Brussel-, fupestry Brussels, rhree- 
Plys, and Ingrains, in all the latest novelties 
pt newest styles, and many exclusive designs. 


REAL Hy 57 AND TURKISH CAR- 

rETS, RUGs, etc Wewi'lofferon Monday 

a large consignment, just received direct from 

Sa yrna, of all s1zes, from a smal] door-mat to a 

large-sized carpet, at Prices to Insure Im- 

mediate Sale. Also Smyrna Ingrain very 
handsome—#1. 25 per square yard 


MOSAIC CARPETS. Something new, made in 
this country to represent and are copied from 
Turkish and Persian patterns. In all respects like 
them as to appearance and beauty, at less than 
oue-tenth of thecost of the real In sizes to 
tit any room. 


DRUGGETS, O'L-CLOTHS, etc., of every do- 
ee aspecialty. All widths and sizes. 











LACE CURTAINS from auction. Will offer 
this week, and continue till all are sold, an im- 
mense stock of Real and Nottingham Lace Cur- 
tains at about one-half the cost of importation. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
ONE DOOR BELOW 15TH ST., 
P. S.A visit of inspection will pay purchasers. 


W.&J. Sloane 


ARE OFFERING GREAT BARGAINS 
IN BEST QUALITY 


AXMINSTER 
CARPETINC, 


IN CHOICE, DESIRABLE PATTERNS, 
FRESH FROM THE LOOM, 
SUITABLE FOR PARLORS, 
DINING-ROOMS, LIBRARIES, 
HALLS, AND STAIRS, 


WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 


649, 651, 655 Broadway, 
CUSTOM SHIRTS. 


HUTCHINSON BROS,, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Directions for Self-Measurement sent upon appli 











cation. 
foods delivered Free of Express Charges. 





ONLy + 





MAGIC PLAITER 


WAVE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHINE FOR 

DRESS TRIMMINGS 
SF PLA\KR & BOX PLANTS .9 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY 
COST OF MACHINE SAVED ON ONE DRESS. 
-ON\ANSTRATED CIRCULARS FREE—S 
aM ahel MILTON BRADLEY & CO, SPRMOFELD| 






















CARPETS! 


D. KELLY, 


512 and 514 Eighth Ave., cor. 36th St., 
AND 
414 Sixth Avenue, cor. 25th Street, 


has just received and is ey 9g tor sale, at prices 
never before equaled in the cit 


100 rolis Velvet Carpet, Sos ™ = per yd. 


200 ‘‘ Body Brussels, ‘* 

500 ‘‘ Tapestry, ef 82 “ 
100 ‘‘ Three Ply, vie of 

400 “ec Ingrain, sé 95 “ec 
50 ‘ Royal Hemp, = 15 = 
40 “ List Carpet, * 30 ne 

500 ‘ Oil Clotb, tf Br uw 





And an endless variety of 
RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS. CRUMB- 
CLOTHS, SHADES. CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, 
LINOLEUM, ETC, ETC. 


FURNITURB! 


A splendid stock of 
Parlor, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room, and Kit- 
chen Furniture. 
{3 At prices which defy competition. 


Walnut Chamber Suites, from = oe 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, = ie 00 
Walnut Bedsteads, 

“ Bureaus, 

“ Wahstands, 

‘* Dressing-Cases, 

‘* Wardrobes, 

Buffets. Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiffon- 
iers, Secretaries, Desks, Lounges, 
Sofas, Mirrors, etc., etc., 

at corresponding prices. 





{Country orders promptly attended to. 
All goods packed and shipped free of charge. 


McCallum, 
Crease & 
Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 and 1014 


CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








DIAMOND 


"1281 ‘81 "Idy Peg 
1281 SZ YO PENSS!EY “S98 ‘ZI ‘AON Ped 
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NATIONAL NEEDLE 0,8 


‘6 Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
Generali Trade py tne the following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSE 


RICH, Ghictoot tC ,, Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
As the ** GOODRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
Lock: Se. Louis, Mo. 
~~ ae “CHALLENGE” Needle, by C. W. 
a Y & CO., New Yor! 
As the LD arp” Needle, by WM. BUT- 
be iD & CO., New Yor 
As on Ss TANDARD ss Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
att _ He ‘STANDARD ” Needle, by A. 8. SPENCE 
San Francisco, Cal. 
othe STANDARO” Needle, by HOUGH & 
pes mr Boston. = 
“STA DAKD ” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
New  — te 





he finest quality of NEEDLES, for all kinds 
on SEWING MACHIN gos cents -doz., and SIN- 


N.F, hog Te 
EWING ACHINES 


LYONS 8. M, CO., for $26, St,, New York. 


. Alsv the best |} ' 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 





Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tae INDE 
PENDENT—VizZ., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 


offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 

Rea. Price. 
Agritullinesc.. 25 ccccececoes $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly. ............ee08 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 


Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 


“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine............... 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly...........seee0- 360 400 
IGE POW © BORNE 65.5 ccccdeccccsese 360 400 
Home Journal.............eee00- 260 300 


Ladies’ Flora] Cabinet (with steel «+ 
engraving ‘“‘The Glee Maiden’’) 1 10 1 30 


Ladies’ Journal.................: 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
8t. Nicholas Magazine............ 27% 300 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine.. ............. 230 2% 
(RNG GOIEMWiasctkgtsn sacanccqakd 360 400 
The Literary World As 

BONMts< ccaces conde #iE@ 150 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 475 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 16 
The Dlustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
The Christian............. Pee ere »  & 1 00 


Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 


Turf, Field, and Farm..... eke ste 450 500 
Forest and Stream....... aaadcad -- 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine......... cesesee 450 865 00 
Waverley Magazine.............. 450 50 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 


‘Wide Awake,’’? an Mlustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 


New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 300 


te POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatior by applying to us. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt-of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re. 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each {the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


' KS&Cos. 
) IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


é& 
PAPER FILE. 





samator cxsece | 














PREMIUMS. 


We offer any one of the following PREMI 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$8 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
geraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x381¢. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” Fine 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


Ghe Sudependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these . 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 











52 Numbers, in afvancs (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 > 1.50 
13 os * : 0.75 
523 $ after 3 months, 3.50 
52 ° after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receip 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet streét 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 

(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
oa Ar. Fe Last Page& Business Notice 
RE Re AO... < i cdlliteadetinns 

ties i month)..70c. 5 es month) . 
B (three months).toc. Bie (three mont! sins 
26 .60c./26 = TSC. 
& * 8. “ .0e./52 “ (twelve “ _ ).65c. 
—e ADVERTISEMENTS. 
— asain sass acegsqvotdresecnsvonsentinisceas 
13 “ (three maps 
7“ six 
6&2 “ (twelve. “ 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER ‘aioe 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL OES... TO DOLLARS PER AGATS 
INE. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Firry CENTS A Lin 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four It 
$1; ovér that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in adva 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 23787 New York Ci 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(For week ending Friday, Oct. Sth, 1877.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—Tbe recent 
free receipts, coupled with a slow distrib- 
uting demand, imparts a very quiet, tame 
feeling to the market for invoices. Dealers 
display a want of confidence, and are to a 
great extent indisposed to stock at the 
figures demanded by holders; and, though 
the latter interest are offering their sup- 
plies at rather easier prices than those 
before current, yet the demand does not 
perceptibly quicken. The market closes 
quiet. Mild Coffees are also quiet; but 
prices generally, as a rule, have a better 
support than Brazils. We quote: 








Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 1814 @228/ 
Santoe,Ord.to Choice..........cseces 21144 @221 
ERS SonbGsdwinvusccdutersicewsse 2514 @281¢ 
PROD DE . tuts) cis baxbize’ 28 @29 
Maracaibo............. 20 @22 





OO ee ee ee: 21144@21% 


TEA.—The market is steady, with a fair 
demand. Green continues in favor; but 
tbe efforts of holders to advance prices have 
not proved successful and the sales have 
been on the basis of previous prices. Japan 
is firm and in fair demand at previous quo- 
tations. There is an improved demand for 
Amoy Oolong, and old of good cargo quality 
is firm. New crop shares to some extent in 
the improvement. Formosa is steady, with 


rather more inquiry. We quote: 

ENON kcheb anes sksnenaasssanaveene 2 @ 450 
TN re 23 @ 7 
English Breakfast...............0 53 @ 
Uncolored Japan.............06 o---22 @ 55 
ee (pekaecaaerusaeees 30 @ 7% 


SUGARS.—Raw Sugar.—There  con- 
tinues a steady good demand from refiners, 
and, with the statistical position daily be- 
coming more favorable to the importing 
interest, stocks are held firmly and meet 
with a ready sale. Refiners’ direct im- 
portations continue very moderate, and, 
with their products going off finely, their 
wants are on a larger scale than for some 
time past, which, for the present, at least, 
imparts a firm and confident tone to the 
staple. Refined.—A good and somewhat 
increased demand has prevailed through 
the week and prices of a!l off grades have 
been stronger. Hards are scarce and 
steady. For export the market is quiet. 
We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... SK@ 8%& 
SEATED = BANE 50005005 seenaneeret I46@ll4 
PE 5 cbaenesses ooawssan 11 

hg TEPER EE ee 10%@11%¢ 
GON 555 5056 8 cos 10% @105Z 
WuHitTe.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 10k@— 
Steam Refined A............ 94@10 
DE ccnctasccccesuete 976(@ 934 
YELLOW.—Extra C.......cccceccceee 24@ 9g 


Other grades, including C.. tg 9 


MOLASSES.—There is little or no West 
India here suitable for refiners’ purposes 
and boiling grades are at the moment nom- 
inal. Good quality, if on the market, 
would command 38 cents for 50° test. For 
Grocery qualities there has been a good de- 
mand, and, with considerable business and 
a reduced supply, prices are firm and 
harder. New Orleans is in steady, moder- 
ate demand and prices of the better qual- 
ities are quite firm. We notice sales in lots 
of 750 bbis. at from 35 cents for inferior 
up to 50@55 cents for Choice to Fancy. 





We quote: 

Cuba, retining grades (50° test)...... 37 «@38 
Cuba, grocery grades...........e008 pominal. 
Porto Rico (new)...... Pe Rosy SOSeS 48 @62 
New Orleans, good to prime......... 43 @48 
New Orleans, choice....... eeeeeeeeed0 @Sl 
New Orleans, fancy...........s0ee0 53 @54 


FISH.—Mackerel have ruled very quiet, 
all grades sharing alike; but prices show no 
chavges of importance. Dry Cod are in 
large receiptand supply. Prices have again 
been shaded. Box Herring are in reduced 
stock; but several cargoes are reported on 
the way. Herring have met with increased 
attention. ro ae 


George’s Cod, # qil........... 550 @600 
Pickled, Scale, t bbl debtipas 37 @425 
Pickled Cod, 2 OE owes. eseee 450 @5 00 
Mackerel : 

BO. 1 BROS 2. oe cts Pieced 20 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore, new...... bhi -12 50 @13 50 
No. 8 Large, new...... ooastace 2 @10 59 
No. S Medium... swore cosdccee 00 @l11 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1., # bbl. M7 v0 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, "Bd - ee o— 22 @— 25. 
Herring, No. 1, 9 OE sss aneien: —13 @17 


SALT.—Liverpool Fine is meeting with 
a moderate jobbing inquiry, but the stock 


is large and prices rather favor buyers. 
Bulk 1s quiet, but steady. We > quote: 
‘lurk’s lsiaod, ® Dusnel..... 
Liverpool, Ashten’s....... 
Liverpooi,.other brands... 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz. 
In small baga. 40 ina bbl.....— 
Tn small pockets, 100 ina bbl.— 3 





634 





GENERAL AL MARKET, 


ASHES are quoted oted nominally 41 @5c. 
for Pot and 6%@7c. for Pearl. 


BROOM CORN.—The market is dull, as 
for some time past; but prices are steady, 
We quote Green Hurl, 6@7 cents; Medium 
Green, 5@6 cents; and Red and Red-tipped, 
4@41¢ cents, cash. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour. — The 
demand for shipping Flour has been light, 
and the market has steadily favored the 
buyer, although the difference is slight. 
Other kinds have sympathized with ship- 
ping brands; but there has been no pressure 
to sell, except, perhaps, Winter Wheat 
Flour, which has materially declined. 
Southern Flour.—The demand has been 
better and a fair business has been done for 
shipment tothe Tropics. Rye Flour has 
been in limited demand and the market is 
stilleasy. Buckwheat Flour has tended in 
buyers’ favor, and sales have been made at 
$3 per 100 lbs., closing quiet. Corn Meal.— 
Sacked Meal has been in moderate supply, 
and, with a fair inquiry, prices have ad- 


vanced. Barrel Meal has ruled steady, 
under a mod-rate inquiry. We quote: 
SIMONI WMUETsdccsccccuccs scence 4 00@ 6 25 
Dtate SAPs  ..0<0 conc vc seeker - 5 00O@ 5 50 
RS IID DR ccc suueinwse Samet epee 50@ 4 50 
UG TORCIR oniois'c ws wecwe cbs ve8's ov 5 75@ 6 00 
Ohio, Ind and Mich. Amber...... 6 7H5@— — 
aeiin ae 6 50@ 7 00 
Minnesots, Common to ois seebN 6 00@ 6 75 
NeW EPOCH Biss scscnece 8 9 = 
rey BREE Soceeceas pracewaals - 4 50@ 9 2 
2 eee 3 7@ 4 60 
Corn Meal, per bbl ..... Sele sos0eee 2 65@ 4 00 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—There has prevailed 
a fair milling and shipping demand for 
both Spring and Winter Wheat; but, with 
fair arrivals here, coupled with a prospect 
of very heavy receipts in the near future, 
the market ruled heavy until yesterday, 
and prices declined 2@3 cents per bushel, 
which was fully recovered yesterday. Fu- 
ture deliveries have not been very freely 
dealt in; but prices have, nevertheless, 
favored the seller and at the close were 
considerably higher. Corn —The market 
has been semewhat irregular, but, on the 
whole, was not materially changed until 
yesterday, when, with a good demand, 
prices advanced. Rye remains steady with 
a moderate demand. Barley —The market 
has ruled quiet and easier, but closed a 
trifle steadier yesterday. Buckwheat is quiet 
and easier, having sold at 67 cents per 
bushel. Oats have met with moderate sale. 
Prices have fluctuated somewhat, closing 
lower, but with a better demand. Peas 
have been in limited demand and prices for 
some kinds are lower. Beans.—Mediums 
have been in good demand and firm; but 
Marrows have been dull and prices declined 
under free receipts. Other kinds remain 
quiet but very steady. We quote: 


WHEAT: 
Wille Reale ooo. ssccccccsessee 150 @155 
White Western. .....-.scscces 150 @1 55 
Bo. 1 Milwaukee. .c0s..cc0000 1 37%@ 1 38 
No. 2 Milwaukee......... weer 1 3 @— — 
No. 2 Chicago......... owses - 132 @1 33 
De Gh. -csnshus ue ween -» 131 @1 33 
haber Michigan. sieeesanns eeeee 150 @Q— — 
eee rere is, Oe, 
Rye, Western. . 6.5.0 eset cee . MaKe@ — 
Corn: 
Western White.... ... cceeeen Oe ae ts 
Western Yellow........ bonteawe 59 @ 60 
OaTs: 
WORE .....4:665scccevwrReseerness 3 @ 42 
Ee eee nee 33 @ 35% 
Rejected sc 65 is 63 64 8065 sas'5's 31 @ 32 
EANS: 
Marrow, New............f.0.b. 245 @ 2 50 
DEOMI, OW ois hose es cise 190 @2 10 
White Kidney, New........... 240 @ 2 50 
Red Kidney, New....... oeeeee 285 @2 15 
nee ee coeee 200 @2 BO 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle ruled 
dull andlower. The sales were at 114@11% 
cents for choice Natives, to dress 57 lbs. to 
the gross cwt.; 84@11} for common to 
prime, to dress 55@57 lbs.; and 7@8 for 
Texas and Cherokee, to dress 55 lbs. Milch 
Cows have been in fair demand at steady 
prices. Calves were in better request and 
values showed a slight improvement. Quoted 
3@4 cents for Grass-fed and 63@84 for 
Veal. There was a better feeling in the 
market for both Sheep and Lambs, and in 
some cases a slight advance was obtained. 
The sales were at 44@53 cents for Sheep 
and 53@6} for Lambs. Live Hogs were 
firm at 58@6 cents. The receipts for the 
week are 11,403 Beef Cattle, 54 Cows, 2,732 
Calves, 23,885 Sheep, and 21,173 Hogs, 


HAY.—The past few days has developed 
an increased demand for Shipping; but 
other kinds remain quiet. The receipts are 
rather less and a somewhat firmer feeling 
is noticeable. We quote North River Ship- 
ping, 55@60c.; Retail qualities, 60@85c 
Clover, 40@50e., as to quality; and Salt, 
55@60c. The arrivals of Straw are lighter 
and the demand a trifle better. The quota- 
tions are for Long Rye, 50@60c. ; fer do., 
40@45e. ; ; and Oat, 45@50c., cash. 





PROVISIONS.—Pork.—There has been 
no manifest inclination to deal extensively 
in either ‘‘spot” or ‘‘future” deliveries; 
but the market has ruled firmer. Bacon 
has been in light demand, but holders are 
very firm in their views and ask higher 
prices, to correspond with Chicago. Cut 
Meats have been in moderate request at 
steady prices for City; but Western are 
held higher. Dressed Hogs have been 
irregular and lower; but closed decidediy 
higher, with a zood demand, Lard.—Tbe 
market has ruled heavy for the most part, 
under a moderate demand for ‘‘ spot” and 
“fu'ure” delivery, and tne dealings until 
yesterday were on a lower basis. There 
was a better demand yesterday, however, 
and a firmer feeling. Beef continues to be 
firmly held. although there is almost no 
demand, Prices are merely nominal in the 
absence of sales. Packet Beef is easier. 
Beef Hams remain dull, »nd Winter-cured 
are lower tosell and entirely nominal. We 
ang 


Pian 1 a eS ..13 00 @14 00 
Extra Mess......... + Ay ..-14 50 @15 00 
Prime Mess, tierce............21 00 (@22 00 
on ee een 15 00 @-— — 


City Extra India Mess, tierce. 25 00 @26 00 
PoRE: 


Mess, Western..........+2....14 50 @— — 
ee a ee 10 25 @10 50 
CRAIN EOOR 5s 5 c500 csoaceeee 13 50 @— — 
Larp: 
West. a tes., pr., 8 100 bbs. : 23 @-—— 
SM AMUING f5csseecis sass eeee ¥9 124@— — 
Reieod.. seibeecess oc cheessedese 0 BO? CO Oleg 
AMS: 
PACKION 0555 siscessis rr rice scéses Bh @IDts 
RGM isis 'o5.cene seine ecsueas eee ee 118{@13 
SHOULDERS: 
ol Uae boM ance gtemmds 7 @ 84% 
SPIT MUON sisi enwsese esac « Saapeece 7 @%7%& 
BAR secicsccsnuaaes sue et soe TK@ 9 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market is steady, with a moderate demand. 


We quote: 

Domestic Rags: 

WHS SC Wav onc vo dees cele ss . 384@ 4 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)......3 @ 3% 
OEY MNO. ccc snnacecvesceesen - %@1 
PAPER STOCK: 

Imperfections.........0..e00. g 2 ST 8% 
No. 1 White Shavings........... sbot 

Book Btock (Go0lfG).....o.< .ccccccecce --» — @3K% 
Common Papers...... seuneaneuecore 1 @1% 


WOOL.—There has been a fairly active 
inquiry for medium grades, but the finer 
descriptions have been taken in moderate 
quantities only. The season, however, is 
fast drawing near when manufacturers 
enter upon spring styles, and at that time 
the finer grades are taken in preference. 
Holders manifest no desire to crowd their 
stocks on an unwilling market, preferring 
to hold and take the chances later. We 
quote: 










American XXX........0.. ee —50 @—52 
, + ear seesenees —38 @—49 

~ Bacay foe re. eee —38 @—i6 
American, Combing...........+. —419 @ii 
le eae ioe eee —W @—25 
Superfine Pulled............... -—35 @—38 
Valparaiso, Unwashed. . —18 @—2 
DE jckicssacnteens bonnes —27 @—s2 
Texas, coarse -—Ww @—24 
8. A., Merino, Unwashe —30 @—33 
E. I. White........... 30 @—35 
aoa nna i -ol7 18 
, Washed Cas os suse eneies O22 30 


Cal 8 8 Unwashed, sup.. 
apie Gi, Cas — 3 

Cal. 8. Cc. Unwashed, coarse.... 18 er 

Cal. 8. C., Unwashed. burry..... 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market has ruled quiet 


and no change has occurred in prices. But 
little done for export. We quote: 
NEw BUTTER: 


Stat RNIB as oo cc's cc ccectccccccccs 24 @26 
State, tubs, selections.............. 23 @29 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 12 @20 
State, tubs, Creamery..... Kons. seiee 28 @33 
Western, tubs, EMDICO oo s.p.c0sccs ccc 22 @24 
Western, oS eee 25 @32 
Western, firkins, choice..... Bawede - 18 @20 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 15 @I8 


CHEESE.—Export Cheese has been in 


more demand and prices are a trifle higher 
for good to fancy. Other kinds quiet. We 


quote : 

State Factory, fancy...........s..e0. 13 @1314¢ 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 12 @12% 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 74@ 8 
SMRCO TMMITIOR . 5)... <5 050d 00 dome tae doe 11 @12 
Western Factory, choice......... -..12144@138 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 @l10 
Western Factory, fairto good...... -6 @T% 


EGGS are steady, with a moderate busi- 
ness. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by i 
State and Pennsylvania............ 22 
Western and Canadiana, choice...... 04 @21%6 

FRUITS.—Domestic Green.—We quote 
Greening Apples $1 50@$2, Baldwins $2@ 
$2 25, 20-0z. Pippins $2 50, and Fall do. 
$2 25@$2 50. Domestic Dried.—In Ap- 
ples the demand is mostly for choice South- 
ern Sliced. Old stock of State and Ohie 
Quarters is firmly held. In Peaches there 
is a good demand and market active. 
Some few small lots of extra fancy have 
been sold above our quotations. Unpeeled 
in good demand and firm. The receipts 
of Small Fruits are light and are wanted. 
We quote: 
Apples, State......cecceececcoceeeee S1@ 64 


Apples, Western.......sssseesescees ee 8 
Apples, Southern, prime............ 6 @10 





= —_——- 


Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 8 @is 


Peaches, unpeeled....... .... izeees 6 
BIGCEDENTION 5.5.6 csins sc deacons Séieseee te + 
lg) Eee aces PE id ae PES 4 @16 


HOPS.—There has been some inquiry 
for choice New, for export, at about 10 
cents per pound; but only a small busi 
ness has been done. The receipts 
have been unusually heavy; but a large 
proportion of them were bought by 
shippers in the country and are going 
directto Europe. Brewers have picked up 
a few bales of extra at from 10 to 13 cents; 
but 10 is about a!) the best will bring for 
export. We hear of sales of 100 bales in 
Philadelphia by a New York dealer at 10 
cents, and about 150@200 bales have been 
sold here at the same figure. We quote: 


Cropper 1677, PERAD 636k. becdastsess 6@13 
Grapes. “8 js.cckeddiaes.senes 4@ 7 
TOP OUaOIO 0!  ncanatomeseaemaree 2@ 4 


POTATOES.—The demand for Potatoes 
for shipment has in some measure abated 
and prices for some kinds are a shade 
lower. Other produce quiet and un- 


changed. Wequote: 
EE er re ee 150 @1 75 
PRO RECO cas cnicesbass execs 12 @1 37% 


SEEDS.—Clover is lower. 200 bags sold 
at 834 cents; quoted at the close, 834@9c. 
Timothy has declined to $1.40, with sales 
of 800 bags. The demand is very limited. 
Fiax is neglected. $140 is bid, but hold- 
ers generally ask $1.44. We quote: 
Clover, Western, 1876, prime, perlb. 81°@ 9 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 40 @ — 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 144 @ — 
Red Top, per bag, 5 bush....... 200 @2 25 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 








Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
Ee ys ee oe ee 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
TUS <a: dears ciniaceteinimaadebelers 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
| ee eer er 38 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c. 40 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 00@ 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (miueral)... 30 00@ 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 3500@ 4000 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
plmie Of LIM, 6... cccccccees 37 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 82 00@ 35 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 0C@ 34 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 CO@ 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 00@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 00 


Walton, WwW haun & Co.’s8unGua’o 30 00@ 33 00 
Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 
Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
Raw Bone Super- 


f “ 
“ “ 





phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers...........+0+ 55 00 
Soluble Pacitic Guano..........- 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is}. Guano. 40 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil. ): 
Higu-grade Nitro Phosphate.. 47 00 
Hign-grade ee | ee phate... 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone............ 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).. 18 00 
BGO BWUT ioc 0. b5 50 tess iv tha 00O@ 45 00 
Rawboues Ground (pure)........- 33 00@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. ¢c.)... 22 vO 25 00 
Plaster, per tOn. ....<.......0+.00 8 8 We 9 00 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per ib. 88{c.@ 934c. 
Sulphate of Potash(8U p.c.), “ 364e@4 e 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 2%¢c.@ 3c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.........+. 44c.@ 4%c. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... or 434¢. 
Suipbate of sane. perlb.... 5 c.@ de. 
Drieu Blood, per Ib........... --- 240. @3 c 
SPEDE IORI, ewan sa cesee es - 24¢.@3 ¢ 





ever offered to Club. Organizers 

and Large Consumers. 
EAS AT = prices IN LOTS to suit 
ay All charges paid on $10 orders and upward 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 


The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 3Land 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 





EST TEAS, COFFEES, 
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OS. STINER & 








2 THE FAMILY WASH BLUB 
BARLOW’S D. 8. WILTBERGER, 


INDIGO BLUE. |o33 x. 24 Stustot Puiladelphia 


TEAS, COFFEES, SOGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST SLANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 
77,79, and 81 Vésey 8St., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 
ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
' Please send for Price-Lists 
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Noung wth Old. 


MERRY MABEL AND MILEK-WHITE 
MARE. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 





IF by the river you chance to drive, 

Where the oak trees flourish and the wild 
bees hive, 

You will surely meet on the road somewhere 

Our Mabel and her milk- white mare. 


Her wagon loaded with baby friends— 

Small boys, small girls, that a good chance 
sends. r 

They sing aud they laugh in the summer air; 

Oh! happy load of the milk-white mare. 


They reach the meadow, and stop to pick 
The wild hedge-daisies that blossom thick ; 
They turn or pause, and are free from care, 
So safe and sure is the milk-white mare. 


And, if you ask how this came about, 

This young girl-driver and strange turnout, 
You’ll hear the history then and there 

Of merry Mabel and her milk-white mare. 


Says Mabel: “‘ The Doctor, one stormy day, 

Came paying a visit across the way. 

The man grew worse; Doctor staid quite 
late ; 

The rain poured down on poor ‘Dolly’s’ 
pate. 


* And from our window I watched her try 
To bear the storm and not stir or cry. 
I pitied her; and I took my cloak 
And wrapped her close, so no rain could 
soak, 


* And the Doctor said that the wet and cold 
Might have killed poor Dolly, because she’s 
old. 
‘I think,’ he said, ‘you have saved her life. 
She shall be yours, if it please my wife.’ 


** His wife said: ‘Yes; for the beast has done 
Her good hard work. Let her have some fun, 
Just eat and jog.’ Now, all straight and fair, 
She’s mine,” says Mabel—'‘my milk-white 

mare. 


‘The best of grass and the finest hay, 
Sweet oats and water, she takes for pay. 
She likes us children to be her load ; 

We never tease her, nor whip, nor goad.” 


Then Mabel smiles, in her bright content ; 

Off moves the wagon, on pleasure bent; 

And country round good people stare 

With friendly looks at the milk-white mare. 
rr 


BOBBY’S WORK. 


BY MRS. 0, 8. MATTESON, 








THE raindrops began their old accus- 
tomed patter on the roof, tinkling out their 
musical cadence in a jolly, good-natured 
sort of way, and dripping witha purling 
sound into the great eave-trough that led 
into a barrel at the corner of the house. 

That barrel was Farmer Jordan’s cistern, 
and had stood there from time immemorial 
—or one just like it. The eddies spun 
round and round in the barrel as the swift 
little streams came gurgling into it and 
spattering the tiny flecks of foam up on the 
side, leaving them to trickle slowly back 
down among the bubbles that splashed up 
against the end of the spout. 

Out in the barnyard the chickens scam- 
pered away to their accustomed roosts, and 
the cattle crowded and huddled into the 
straw-covered sheds Farmer Jordan had 
prepared for them, as if afraid a thorcugh 
wetting would spoil the beauty of their 
shining coats. 

Inside the house a noisy group of chil- 
dren were playing ‘‘ Hide and Seek,” and 
every available hiding-place had served its 
term, until good, old-fashioned Mrs. Jordan 
protested that the play must stop. The 
dull, drizzling rain outside and the hilari- 
ty indoors was more than her weak nerves 
could bear, and a summary stop was put 
to the uproarious game. 

“I'd like to know what you would have 
us do, then,” snapped out Bobby Jordan, 
sending the little black kitten whirling on 
her head across the floor, in his spite. 
*« We can’t go out of doors to play, for you 
are so afraid we’ll catch the measles, or 
whoopisg-cough, or some such tormented 
disease. Just as if those beautiful drops of 
water would hurt anybody. I don’t care! 
It’s mean that we can’t do nothing but 
mope all day indoors; and such a grist of 
us, too.” 

‘* Bobby,” said the pale-faced woman, 
rocking wearily back in the old, worn 
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rocking-chair that had served as cradle and 
rocker for that host of little ones. ‘‘ Bob- 
by, how many hours have you been at play 
this morning?” 

‘‘Only since eight o’clock; and now its 
twelve.” 

‘Four hours of pleasure! How many 
hours of pleasure have I had this morning? 
It is pleasure for you to run and romp and 
keep the house in an uproar. It would be 
pleasure to me to have no noise in the 
house at all. Just the gentle patter of the 
rain would be all the music I would wish 
to lull meto rest. And oh! it would be so 
sweet to listen to its soothing murmur and 
think over the happy days of the past. So 
sweet to have every nerve at rest, and no 
jarring noise to tear my brain into shreds. 
Four hours of rest! Oh! it would be 
Heaven to me.” 

The weary head fell back against the 
rocker, and Mrs. Jordan covered her face 
with her hands; and the tears trickled 
silently from beneath her fingers. 

Bobby looked at her a moment, and then 
stole quietly away from her, on tip-toe. 
But, as he passed Betty, he gave her hair a 
pull that sent her howling to ber mother’s 
side for sympathy; and pinched Allie’s 
ear until the two roared in unison. 

The poor woman got up from her chair 
and took down a whip from overhead; then 
dropped wearily back into the rocker. 

“Bobby Jordan, march yourself into the 
woodshed, and stay there until you can 
behave yourself. You are the worst boy 
there is on this creek. Don’t let me see 
you in the house again to-day. Go, sir!” 

The boy went, pouting, into the wood- 
shed, where Lillie, the pet of the household, 
sat quietly cracking nuts, and began teas- 
ing her, in his rough way. 

*<Come Lil!” at last he exclaimed, catch- 
ing her by the hand and pulling her to her 
feet. “I’m going out in the rain, and 
you’ve got tocome with me. Won't it be 
pice to have it trickle down our backs and 
run rivulets over our feet?” 

‘‘But Mamma says we musn’t go out in 
the rain. We’ll catch our deatb, if we do. 
Bobby, I don’t want to go.” 

‘But you must go. I don’t care if we 
do catch our death. I’m tired of living 
with such a heathenish set. Ma ain’t no 
more sick than I am. She only makes 
believe, so she won’t haveto work. 

‘‘Mamma is sick, Bobby. Just see how 
thin and pale she looks. Just like that 
woman they put away down in the ground, 
the other day. Bobby, maybe they’ll put 
our Mamma down in the ground some 
day.” 

‘Don’t care if they do. 
old thing, she is.” 

“Bobby, you musn’t talk so. She’s an 
angel, our Ma is. A dear, good angel, 
Bobby. And you’ll think so when you get 
so you are not so naughty to her.” 

**T ain’t naughty to her, Lil. It’s her 
that’s naughty, and mean, and so on to 
me. Come on! I’m going down to wade 
in the creek, and pull lily-pods, and see the 
leeches cling to-my toes. We can get out 
the back way and plunge into the plum 
thicket, and Ma nor anybody else won’t see 
us. Come, Lil, out in the nice rain.” 

‘*Bobby, Mamma says we must not go 
out in the rain; and I shall not.” 

‘*Ma’s a woman, and don’t know nothing. 
Pa never told us so. You shall go, Lil. 
I'll make you go. Come along, and if you 
make any noise I'll kill you.” 

Bobby caught the poor girl around the 
waist, and drew her, sobbing, out of the 
woodshed and into the thicket, before she 
could make any resistance. She dare not 
cry, for his threat still rang in her ear, and 
he looked as if he would not hesitate to 
execute it. Once in the thicket, she remon- 
strated; but he drew her along helplessly 
until they stood on the bank of the stream. 

‘‘ Ain’t it nice, Lil, to feel the water 
soaking through our garments? I’m as 
wet asarat already, and feel as cool as an 
iceberg. Just see the bubbles dance up 
and down out on thecreek. Ain’t it worth 
coming down bere for, to see them dancing 
all over the water?” 

“‘There’s nothing nice to me, Bobby; 
for we’ve disobeyed our Mamma.” 

‘Stuff and nonsense! Who cares for 
that? I don’t. And now I’m going to 
wade in and get some lily-leaves for fans, 


She’s a mean 





Ain’t it funny how they grow clear away 





up through the water, just to spread them- 
selves out, like great bedquilts, over the 
top of it? Ill spatter water on you, if you 
don’t stop crying,” he called, plucking and 
pulling away at the pods. 

All the time the cold raindrops were 
trickling down the poor girl’s body, and 
she shivered dolefully as she stood and 
watched him gather his hands full of the 
great leaves. 

‘‘Bobby, if I don’t go to the house, I 
shall freeze,” she at length cried, in a piti- 
ful voice. ‘‘ The cold water running over 
me makes me sick, and I just stand here 
and shiver and grow colder and colder, 
Bobby.” 

‘* Well, go to the house, then, you good- 
for-nothing little goose, you. But don’t 
dare tell Ma whereIam. I shall never go 
home any more, to be nosed around as 
they nose me. I’m almost aman now, and 
I’m too big to be tied to Ma’s apron-strings 
or Pa’s suspenders. You won’t see me at 
home again very quick, Lil—that’s what 
you won’t; and maybe never. Johnny 
Potts ran away from his home when he 
was no larger than I am, and just see what 
a great man he is now. It’s ever so much 
nicer to be away from home, where one 
can be his own boss.” 

‘‘Bobby, come home with me, and [ll 
beg Mamma not to whip you.” 

“Not much, Miss Lil. I’m going away, 
where I won’t be driven from pillar to post, 
asIamathome. Maactsas if she thought 
she was boss over all the world; and I can’t 
stand it. Boys weren’t made to be bossed 
by women when they get to be almost 
men—like me, especially.” 

‘Bobby, I’ll wait for you, if Iam sick 
and cold, if you'll only come out of the 
water and go home with me.” 

“‘Can’t go home any more, Lil. Pa 
makes me work, and Ma won’t let me play, 
and I have no cigars to smoke, por any 
money to treat the rest of the boys with. 
Just look at the nice clothes Jim Suthern 
wears; and he don’t work for ’em, either, 
If Ma asks where I am, just tell her I’m up 
in the woodshed-loft, asleep.” 

‘IT can’t lie to Mamma, Bobby. She 
says it’s wicked to lie; and I know it is if 
she says so, because Mamma wouldn’t tell 
a lie for the world. She’s too sweet an 
angel.” 

“Then go and sit down on the moss 
under that clump of trees till I get away; 
for I’m bound to never go home again.” 

The poor girl crept away to the clump of 
trees he pointed out to her, and sat shiver- 
ing beneath the foliage, watching him, with 
streaming eyes, as he waded across the 
creek and crawled up the opposite bank. 
Great drops of rain came splashing down 
on the leaves that covered the ground, 
keeping up a continual roar; but through 
it all she caught the sound of his ‘‘ Good- 
bye,” as he turned and waved his hand to 
her. Then she crept away to her home, 
cold, sick, and disconsolate. 

On and on Bobby went, intent only on 
one object—that of getting away from 
home. He had not stopped to think where 
he would go or what he would do; but 
any place seemed better to him than the 
home he had left. Thousands of boys 
have felt the same; but there is sure to 
come a time when they will cry out, in 
their anguish, ‘‘ There is no place like 
home.” Let every little boy that reads 
this thank God that he has never left the 
old sheltering home-roof. 

Night came on, and Bobby began to feel 
a homesick dread come over him. He 
thought of his snug little nest beneath the 
eaves of the old farm-house, and almost 
found himself wishing he was back again, 
to sleep within it and take a fresh start in 
the morning. The country beyond the 
creek was new to him; and he plodded on 
until it was quite dark, dreading to ask a 
night’s lodging of strangers. 

At last he mustered courage to stop at 
the door of a house, in which he saw a 
cheerful light burning. But the man who 
answered his timid knock banged the door 
in his face, aud told him to begone, or he 
would set the dog upon him. 

Bobby ran through the gate, in a tremor 
of terror; for he heard the terrible snarl of 
a great watch-dog that Jay housed in his 
kennel, ready, at a word, to pounce upon 
the intruder and tear him in shreds. i 

It was a long way to the next house, and 
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he had ample time to review his past life at 
the old homestead, where always a good 
meal and a tidy bed awaited him. The 
house was reached; but the girl who met 
him at the door answered his appeal for 
food and lodging by saying: ‘“‘ Pretty young 
for a sneak thief! But no boy of your age 
would be begging from door to door if he 
was honest. So go along. We've no sil- 
ver or clothing you can steal.” 

The door was slammed in his face, and 
the poor boy gained the road in a state 
bordering on despair. 

‘Oh! if I was only back at home,” he 
sobbed. 

All the way to the next house imagination 
was at work, bringing before his vision the 
interior of his own home, with its cheerful 
“light in the window,” and his brothers 
and sisters engaged inreading or games, 
their appetites satiated from a bountiful 
table, all care and anxiety thrown to the 
wind. The pale face of his mother came 
up before him, with its look of patient 
resignation; and by her side the genial 
face of his father, giving her encourage- 
ment by his tenderness. But Bobby had 
no part in this beautiful home scene. He 
was a wanderer, with no place to lay his 
head, solitary and alone. 

His next plea for food and lodging was 
met by a cold “‘ Nothing for tramps like 
you.” 

By this time Bobby was wild with de- 
spair, and,fearful of just such a greeting 
wherever he should apply, set himself to 
hunting out some place where he could, at 
least, be sheltered from the breeze which 
struck cold and cutting through his wet 
clothing. A straw pile loomed up beside 
the road. He could just discern its huge 
preportions against the sky, and he re- 
solved to seek the rest denied him indoors 
beneath the damp and reeking pile. A 
hole was soon made at its base, and he 
crawled into his gloomy retreat, with a 
heart heavy with homesickness and de- 
spair. 

The rats had possession of the pile, and 
made the night hideous with their scram- 
bles through its depths, driving all sem- 
blance of sleep from his heavy eyelids and 
making the gnawings of hunger seem 
almost unbearable. 

“If I live till morning, I will return to 
my father’s house,” he cried. But when 
morning came fear kept him from seeking 
the fireside that now seemed so dear to 
him. 

As the morning advanced, he succeeded 
in getting a kind-hearted servant girl inter- 
ested in his story, who furnished him with 
a hot meal and referred him to her master 
for work. 

‘*Yes, I want just such a lad as you- 
Will set you right at work.” 

That night Bobby slept in his new mas- 
ter’s house. But his poor bones ached and 
his joints seemed tearing asunder, from the 
fearful strain that had been put upon them, 
doing a man’s work through the long, 
almost endless day. 

That first night and day cured Bobby; 
and a great shout of joy went up from his 
glad heart as the quaint, uvpretending 
chimney of his own home came in sight, on 
his return, for the prodigal son was coming 
meekly back to his father’s house. There 
before him was the creek he had forded on 
the day of his flight; and he looked across 
at the clump of trees on the opposite bank, 
ere he plunged in to wade it, half expecting 
to see Lillie sobbing and shivering beneath 
their branches, as he saw her on the day 
that he waved her ‘‘ Good-bye” from that 
same spot. «But no Lillie was there; and 
he climbed up the bank and eagerly pressed 
his way through the plum thicket, expect- 
ing Lillie, if no one else, to run out and 
welcome him. 

Ab! A hearse stood at the door. What 
could it mean? Only two days and nights 
had he been gone. Who could have died 
in that short space of time? None but 
strangers were visible outside the house, 
and Bobby, with awe and alarm, crept in 
at the woodshed door, fearfully awaiting 
the issue. The door opened, and he stood 
face to face with his father. 

‘‘ Your work, Robert. Go and view the 
fruits of disobedience.” 

He led the frightened child across the 
threshold, and up to the side of a small 





coffin, on which rested a cluster of white 
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water-lilies, still dripping with water, as 
they had been plucked from the creek. 

‘Your work, Robert. You have plucked 
my beautiful white Lily!” 

Bobby gazed at the dead face before him, 
and remorse, deep and overwhelming, took 
possession of his soul, 

The poor little shivering form had been 
dried and warmed by tender hands; but all 
to no avail. The fearful hoarseness that 
had attacked her grew worse as night pro- 
gressed, and the morning sunbeams danced 
fitfully above her quiet form; for she had 
fallen a victim to that terrible disease, the 
croup. 

‘“‘Your work!’ Those words haunted 
him continually, although never again 
referred to; and the Lilly he had transplant- 
ed to Heaven began a great work in his 
cheart. 

His mother seemed like the angel his 
Lillie had pictured her, and he came to 
reverence her as he would one from Heaven, 
doing her bidding quietly and tenderly, 
grateful that she had been spared him. 

Lillie’s death had accomplished the end 
of gaining for the mother she worshiped 
filial reverence and obedience from 
“ Bobby.” 





Selections, 


CHARLEMAGNE. 


BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 











OLGER, the Dane and Desiderio, 

King of the Lombards, on a lofty tower 

Stood gazing northward o’er the rolling 
plains, 

League after league of harvests, to the foot 

Of the snow-crested Alps, and saw approach 

A migbty army, thronging all the roads 

That led into the city. And the King 

Said unto Olger, who had passed his youth 

As hostage at the court of France and knew 

The Emperor’s form and face: ‘Is Charle- 
magne 

Among that host?’ And Olger answered; 
ac No.” 


And still the innumerable multitude 
Flowed onward and increased, until the King 
Cried, in amazement: ‘‘ Surely Charlemagne 
Is coming in the midst of all these knights !”” 
And Olger answered slowly: ‘‘No; not yet, 
He will not come so soon.’’ Then, much dis-+ 
turbed, ! 
King Desiderio asked: ‘* What shall we do 
If he approach with a still greater army?’ 
And Olger answered: ‘‘ When he shall ap- 
pear 
You will behold what manner of man be is, 
But what will then befall us I know not.”’ 


Then came the guard that never knew re- 


pose, 

The Paladins of France; and at the sight 

The Lombard King, o’ercome with terror, 
cried : 

This must be Charlemagne!’’ And as before 

Did Olger answer: ‘*No; not yet, not yet.” 


ig 


And then appeared in panoply complete 

‘The bishops and the abbots and the priests 

Of the imperial chapel, and the counts, 

And Desiderio could no more endure 

The light of day, nor yet encounter death ; 

But sobbed aloud and said: *‘ Let us go 
down 

And hide usin the bosom of the earth, 

Far from the sight and anger of a foe 

So terrible as this !’’ And Olger said : 

When yéu behold the harvests in the fields 

Shaking with fear, the Po and the Ticino 

Lashiog the city walis with iron waves, 

‘Then may you know that Charlemagne is 
come.”’ 

And even as he spake, in the northwest, 

Lo! there uprose a black and threatening, 
cloud, 

Outof whose bosom flashed the light of arms 

Upon the people pent up in the eity; 

A light more terrible than any darkness ; 

And Charlemagne appeared—a Man of fron} 

His helmet was of iron and his gloves 

Of iron, and his breastplate and bis greayes. 

And tassels were of iron, and‘his shield. | 

In bis left hand he held an iron spear; | 

In his right hand his sword inyiucible. | 

The horse he rode on had the strength of 
fron | 

Andecolor ofiron. All who went beforchi 

Beside .him, and behind him—his whole 


& 


ost j 
Were armed with iron, and their hearts with 
in them 
Vere stronger than the armor that the 
wore. 
The fields and all the roads were filled wit 
iron, 
And points of fron listened fn the enn 
And shed a terror through the city streets, 
This, at a single glance, Olger the Dane i 
Saw from the tower, and, turning to the 


King, | 
Exclaimed, in haste: ‘Behold! This is the 
man 

You looked for with such eagerness !” ‘and 
i 


then 
Fell as one dead at Desiderio’s feet. 


] 













A GENTLEMAN of Angus had an ancje 
valet named Gabriel, whose pettlaice an 
license of speech went so far-asto be almost t 
‘olerable. One day, at. dinner, Gabriel took th 
liberty of calling something said “‘a great lee. 
* Well,’ satd the lair, reali offeidéd an 
rising from the table, “ thes will do no _lo 
Gabriel. We must part at last.” “ Hout, tou 
laird!” ‘replied Gabriel, pressing bis mast 
again into his chair. ‘* Wheur wad your 
be better than iu your ain house ?” 





A WARNING RETROSPECT. 


THE acts of vandalism and villainy annu- 
ally committed by undergraduates, though 
probably fewer in number and _ less 
atrocious in character than those com- 
mitted in the same time by any equally 
large body of young men outside of college 
walls, naturally attract a much greater 
amount of public attention and reprobation. 
They are assumed to have a representative 
character; and, though undergraduate senti- 
ment may in reality almost. unanimously 
condemn them, yet, as the same sentiment 
approves of acts and ‘‘customs” which are 
childish and silly, without being wicked, 
outsiders generally fail to observe the 
distinction, and are therefore wont to dis- 
cuss such deeds of wrong-doing and rascali- 
ty as if shared in or supported by the entire 
student community. The ability which a 
single evil-minded person, who has passed 
his entrance examination, thus acquires for 
bringing a whole college to disgrace has 
often been remarked upon and lamented, 
The case seems to be one without practical 
remedy, however, for the most exacting 
requisites in the shape of “certificates of 
good moral character,” or ‘matriculation 
oaths” of obedience to college rules and 
discipline,do not avail to shut out the oc- 
casional Goth, who, so long as he escapes 
discovery among his associates, is only 
amused at their denunciation of the deeds 
by which he brings them into disrepute. 
He is not to be reformed by any presenta- 
tion of the essential meanness and vicious- 
ness of his conduct; but a retrospect of his 
last season’s exploits may perhaps so im- 
press him with the stupidity and lack of 
fun which characterized most of them that 
he will, at least,endeavor during the new 
year to be original and amusing in his 
wickedness. “‘If you must publish a comic 
paper,” said Artemus Ward, ‘‘it wouldn’t 
be a bad idea to print a joke in it once in a 
while.” 

Many ‘‘awful examples” were brought 
to light at Harvard during the last season, 
both because the undergraduate: body is 
larger there than at any other American 
college and because an exceptional enmity 
exists between it and the Boston news- 
papers, whose writers, however far behind 
the times in other respects, are prompt in 
the discovery of collegiate iniquity and 
relentless in exposing it. Thus the Herald 
of June 28th said: ‘* Last night the Harvard 
students held a saturnalia in and about the 
college yard. Cans of powder were ex 
ploded, bonfires shed their lurid light over 
the grounds, and shrieks and demoniac 
yells filled the air.” A few days before 
that a Harvard joker flung from the window 
of his dormitory a mattress, which struck a 
woman in the crowd below with sufficient 
force to drive a comb into her skull, and 
inflict an injury from which it took some 
weeks to recover. In June also a back yard 
in. Cambridgeport was adorned with a 
clothes-line, to which were attached a lot of 
women’s undergarments, stolen from other 
back-yards, and ‘‘the students” were, on 
general principles, held accountable for the 
outrage. The previous month there was a 
scandal about a bull-dog fight, which the 
Lampoon commemorated by offering a 
satirical “‘design for a medal’; and still 
earlier in the year there was a ‘‘ graveyard 
desecration,” in which ‘‘a skeleton stolen 
from the Natural History Museum” seems 
to have played a prominent part. Several 
of these events were seized upon by the 
broad-ax artists of the I//ustrated Times 
and similar sheets as appropriate subjects 
upon which to exercise their peculiat 
talents, and the ‘“‘accompanying letter: 
press” in such cases gave a vivid and 
‘‘spicy,”’ if not entirely accurate, descrip: 
tion of ‘‘ Harvard. life,” 

At Yale, last autumn, the representative 
bad boy celebrated his return to bondage 
by ‘the explosion of a» bomb in a vacant 
recitation room, whose windows. were 
thereby shattered. The act. was perhaps 
intended to mark the bombardier’s herred 
of the college officer who held recitation 
in thit particular room, and who had ‘‘ con- 
ditioned”’ him at the last summery’s examin- 
ation, The accurate local prints described 
the affair as a “daring attempt to set fire 
to the chapel.” In May the fire fiend again 
came to the front at Yale; and there wasan 
explosion of a tar barrel im the neighbor; 
hood of an unpopular tutor’s door, with a 
accompaniment of cannon-crackers an 
assafcetida. The removal of the steeple 
of the old chapel by a December gale 
rendered obsolete the amusement of adorn: 
ing its weather-vane with some absurd 
effigy or emblem, which could only be hung 
there at the risk of the climber’s neck. 

The Princeton patrons of Prometheus 
contented themselves with burning up the 
“‘temporary studio” of an obnoxious pho} 
tographer early in the year. Other humorist 
‘broke into the eollege ‘library in March 
and could not be subsequently frightened 
into ,restoring. their plunder by the, public 
warping that they “‘ were known to .the 
college authorities, and ‘would be expelled” 
anless ‘they gave it up. The chief loéa 


barbarism against which, the Princetonian 
waged war during the year was the practicé 





of crying ‘‘ Heads out!” and blowing horng 





whenever a party of ladies appeared upon 
the campus. This polite diversion, how- 
ever, is not entirely unknown at other 
colleges. The elopement of a Junior from 
Philadelphia with a damsel from Trenton 
furnished the April sensation at Princeton; 
but none of the newspaper moralists de- 
duced therefrom the usual impressive 
lessons as to ‘* tbe necessity of a radical re- 
form in the curriculum,” 

The gunpowder plotters at Brown con- 
tented themselves with blowing up one of 
the college outhousesin March. A similar 
structure was set fire to at Cornell, and the 
vice-president’s residence was defaced, by 
way of giving emphasis to the joke.:. At 
Middlebury the house over the college well 
was burned, to the inconvenience of ev ry- 
body, and the blackboards were smeared 
with grease. The wits of Wesleyan 
varnished the chapel seats of the Freshmen, 
and those of Williams adorned corre- 
sponding seats with coal. At Williams, 
too, was successfully performed the original 
feat of hiding the hymn-books and stealing 
the tongue of the chapel bell, The Trinity 
tricksters in December likewise made away 
with the bell rope, and hung an effigy from 
one of the college windows, in such a way 
as to create the appearance of suicide; but 
the watchful janitor cut down the body 
before daylight and rang the bell as usual 
for morning prayers. For ‘‘countenaacing 
the wanton desecration of the chapel” by 
the introduction of a dog in full masquerade 
costume all four of the classes were 
censured by the faculty in February. An- 
other Trinity trick, reported in June, was 
the setting fire of some haycocks near the 
colleges, the property of a poor man, who 
could hardly appreciate such-fun. The 
stealing of chapel hymn-books wasreported 
in May both at Amherst and Lafavette, 
though in the former case only the Fresh- 
men’s books were taken. 

The Freshmen at Williams improved the 
occasion of a Sophomore class supper in 
March to plug up all the keyholes in the 
Sophomores’ doors; and atthe same college. 
in June, a few minutes’ delay was caused 
in the opening of a recitation because 
certain industrious idiots had taken the 
pains to secrete all the chairs belonging in 
the room. At Bowdoin, in February, an 
antique chair belonging in the chapel, and 
valued for its historical associations, was 
deliberately mutilated by some enterpris- 
ing candidate for the bachelor’s degree and 
the lunatic asylum. At Michigan Universi- 
ty, in March, an unpopular professor was 
treated to.a tremendous midnight “‘horn- 
ing,” and the complaint was made that the 
stamping in chapel had become unendura- 
ble. The noisiness of the Juniors in their 
recitations at Amherst and at their public 
exhibition at Cornell also occasioned much 
comment; while the clamor and uproar 
raised by undergraduates at Columbia’s 
‘semi annual,” and similar college exhi- 
bitions in this city, seemed louder last. 
season than ever before. 

‘Mock programmes” have been a feature 
of the exhibitions of the last year at our 
city colleges, and have been mentioned 
only to be denounced at Brown, Middlebury, 
Cornell and elsewhere; while Harvard and 
Yale long ago abandoned them. The 
‘“‘bogus papers of a vile character,” re- 
ported in May as circulating at Indiana 
Asbury University, were apparently some- 
thing of this character, and their ap 
pearance formed a rather curious sequel to 
the ‘‘revival’’ which caused forty members 
of that institution to join the church in 
February andthe entire Senior Class of 
fifty to become religious. One of, th 
grievances at Trinity is that the coll ge, 
bulletin board is disfignred by personal, 
notices and vulgar caricatures,” and thatit) 
is considered a matter of sport to tear down) 
the genuine bulletins .as soon as they are’ 
posted. The fun of “cleaning out” a 
bookstore Has not been’ idtilged in by 
Dartmouth students: since November, 1875 ; 
but the pleasure of paying) $350 for the 
sport then had was experienced by them as 
recently as May of the present year. By 
way of celebrating *‘the end,” tlie front of, 
Reed Hall, was secretly ornamented by) 
festoons of empty bottles, q | 

The refusal of the Dartmouth authorities, 
to allow their Seniors to visit Montreal oni 
the 6th of June, and there celebrate’ the! 
customary class supper, was revenge in) 
this wise: The skeleton of Evans, the North-+ 
wood murderer, was taken from the Medical 
Museum on a Sunday nicht, adorned wit 
a linen duster, tall hat, umbrella, and 
carpet-bag, marked ‘* Moptreal,” and then, 
suspended thirty feet from the ground be- 
tween the two flagstaffs of the college yard, 
so that the janitor was obliged to work for a 
long time on the following ‘day, in ‘the 
presence of an appreciative and. critical 





‘was discovered the next morning at prayers. 
The Freshmen were éxeused: from their 
devotions. that .morning, but. the, utmost 
efforts of the faculty and tustees, fai 

to bring to light the perpetrators of the 
* joke,” the execution of whith, at léast, re 
quired moreinerve than is usually possessed 





| ppocjivities,— The World, 


by the undergraduate humoriss of Gothid 
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THE LATE MASTER OF THE BOSTON 
Ai abne sctMOok!t 





_ A srranenp entering the greathall at the 
top of the Latin §eho@} building, where the 
first class always—had their desks, would 
get the impression from the tall, muscular, 
and bony figure that glowered upon ‘him 
with penetrating eyes through a pair of 
gold-bowed spectacles that the master was 
a most stern, forbidding man; and his im- 


pression would probably be deepened if. he 
were to catch the master hearing a class 
recite, his head partly bent and turned to 
one side, and the questions coming forth in 
a gruff veice, curt. and, very likely, snap- 
pish. Certainty Mr. Gardner wes not a 
lovely man at first sight. It happened to 
one lad to enter the school in the last year, 
and so to know it personally only as a first- 
class boy under Mr. Gardner’s charge, for 
he had sole eare of these boys. | His initi- 
ation was a little dismaying. The tall 
master stood before him, eyeing him as if 
he were ‘some specimen for, his cabinet. 
‘Well, boy, have you grit?” came the 
words—short, summary, and to the point. 
The boy’s stumbling answer was of little 
account. He had been shot on presenting 
himself, and was not likely to forget the 
winged words that had pinned him to 
the school. <A year’s experience gave him 
an opportunity to see this master in other 
aspects, and to look behind the gruff 
manner which made one of the tenderest 
of men to seem churlish, . His very 
oddities seemed to enforce the lessons he 
taught. Who was likely to. forget a 
diagram which the master drew on his own 
coat-sleeve? Who that has studied Cesar 
under him will forget the model of Cmsar’s 
bridge with which he illustrated that pons 
asinorum? Did he wish to enforce some 
nice point in pronunciation—and nicety 
was a characteristic of the peg he 
demanded—he would perhaps sing, delight- 
fully regardless of musical effect, a line 
from ‘‘ Robin Adair,” 


“What's this dull town, Tommy?” 


or tell some quaint anecdote or story. His 
memory was a magpie’s nest of queer bits; 
but every one was put to some capital use. 
Nothing came amiss. In illustration of some 
point, he gave some advice as to the use of 
the razor in shaving; and his modes of 
punishment were as various as the offenses. 
One class behaved, as he thought, ina silly, 
childish fashion. He sent out for some 
muslin and confectionery, and, drawing out 
the ‘‘housewife,.”. which he kept in a 
drawer of his desk, made up little bags of 
candy, which he presented to each boy. 
One urchin in the first class, who bad been 
tormented by his neighbor in recitation—a 
teasing fellow—finally lost his temper as 
his hair was twitched rather harder than 
before, and slapped his persecutor’s face. 
It was at that-moment only that Mr. 
Gardner looked up. ‘‘There! there!” said 
he. ‘ Let’s havea public exhibition. We 
must all see this performance. Boys, go 
up on the platform.” And up they went to 
the great stage at the end of the room. 
“Now, W— , you pull H ’s hair.” And 
the first offender enjoyed a second twitch. 
“And, H——, you slap W——’s face.” 
Which was done, when the boys. were 
allowed to come back, crimsoned with 
mortification. ; 

Such stories might ‘easily give the’ im- 
pression that the master-was an undignified, 
merely, eccentric man., They are but, hap- 
hazard illustrations of his odd, individual 
ways. Through his teaching and discipline 
fen a broad ctirrent of patient! nnwearying 
‘attention and ‘study to make the most of 
every boy;and many a lady given over asa 
hopeless dunce, by wodermasters, has been 
saved by Dr. Gardner for 4 manly, studious 
life. He surréunded the hoys with evéty 
obtainable aid im their work: The’school 
library, Delongivg. to, the - Latin, l 
Association, was enriched by. bis. efforts, 
and the great school-room was made beatti- 
fal and utefii! by the apparatus which fe 
igathered> there. ‘*By his »personat~ex- 





| |. ertions,” savs Dr. Dimmock, ‘the, Latin 


School acquired probably the largest collec- 
tion of pictorial and other flustrations of 
Roman and Grecian topography ‘and an- 





| tiquities possessed! by any institution in the 
country; comprising paintings, rare and old 
engravings, models in cork, casta from the 
antique, the best’ foreign ‘mural maps ati 
plans, casts of medals, antique coins, speai- 
mens of marbles from ancient: ruins, and 
hundreds of. photographs of Ltalian and 
Athenian views and of statuary. But these 
were not mercly placed upon the walls. 
They were used by himin theinstruction 6f 
vhis classes, and no recitation was more in- 
teresting to visitors from Europe, as, well 
“as from this country, flan those in’ which 
the boys, after giving an outline des 
tion of Rothe or Aihen’, would proceed to 
aa: ns the toom,, ome out the 
| different, ocalities upon, the... maps and 
jictures, or givin Bon the Hi Be 
of the buildings.” ‘Their knowledye ‘cathe 
directly from him—from no text book, save 
a re: of Mest Stings and ame 
is ; ils, t me. e Aon this 
estes teareed te is ange : aye mo 
Value to him in Athens ‘than #1 . 
books that he had. And yet Dr. r 
| swam never im A nser Rome.—Moxace F. 
PPGPDDRR, fy AM ampE® MAGGWS cid 901 
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TO HERMIONE. 


Wuart shall I liken unto thee ? 
A lily bright, 
Whose virgin purity and grace 
Fulfills the soul, as doth thy face, 
With all delight. 


What shall [ liken unto thee? 
blushing rose, 
Which, redolent of fragrance rare, 
Halt-opened to the summer air, 
All sweetness grows. 


What shall [ liken unto thee ? 
Some glorious star, 

Which, hung aloft at eventide, 

Sheds its mild radiance every side, 
Both near and far. 


No! such comparison is vain ; 
For these all three, 
Lily and star and rose so fair, 
In radiance, grace, and sweetness rare 
Must yield to thee. 
—Macmillan’s Magazine, 
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IS THE REDUCTION OF THE ARMY 
ECONOMICAL? 


ANOTHER principle drawn from our ex- 
perience is that too great a réduction of the 
regular army often results in an increase of 
the transportation expenses more than 
sufficient to maintain a much larger number 
of troops, while in other cases this deficien- 
cy in numbers has prevented the Govern- 
ment from nipping in the bud difficulties 
which resulted in long and costly wars, 
with vast augmentations of the armed 
force. 

Of the first class of cases we may men- 
tion the Modoe war, where the expense of 
bringing numerous small detachments from 
distant posts would have maintained for 
years a force that would have prevented 
the trouble and saved all the valuable lives 
lost. The same may be said of the recent 
Sioux war; and that now in progress in 
Idaho, where the like thing has occurred. 
This difficulty arises constantly, and forms 
one main element in the large charges for 
the transportation of the army. 

Of the second class of cases may be 
mentioned the wars against the Creeks, the 
Seminoles, the Sacs and Foxes, which 
would have been certainly avoided or, at 
least, brought to an immediate conclusion 
had the regular army been somewhat 
larger. 

When the Mexican war broke out the 
actual strength of the regular army was 
about 5,300, The force with which General 
Taylor reached the Rio Grande was 3,000, 
and that with which he fought the battles 
of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma only 
2,100 There can be no doubt that; if the 
strength of the army had sufficed to enable 
him to move to the Rio Grande with 10,000 
men, the Mexicans would not have crossed 
the river, and in all human probability the 
war would have been avoided. The cost 
of maintaining the 7,000 additional men 
during the whole period from the close of 
the War of 1812 to the commencement of 
the Mexican war would not have amounted 
to two-thirds of the direct expenses of the 
latter war, not taking into account the 
large cost of the Seminole and other Indian 
wars, or the heavy losses by disease and in 
battle, or the indirect losses inseparable 
from all wars. 

But the most instructive case of all is 
that of the civil war. We do not doubt 
that 15,000 regulars on the field of the first 
Manassas would have insured the complete 
rout of the raw Confederates, and in all 
probability put an end to the war. They 
would certainly have enabled us to drive 
the Confederate Government out of Virginia, 
and have cleared the eastern portion of the 
state as completely as the work was ac- 
complished a little earlier in West Virginia. 
The cost of maintaining these 15,000 ad- 
ditional troops from the close of_ the 
Mexican war to the commencement of the 
war of secession would not have amounted 
to one fiftieth part of the war-debts of the 
General Government, the states, counties, 
and municipalities. Should we compare 
it with the total amount of direct and in- 
direct expenditures by both parties to the 
war, the losses of the two seetions in lives, 
in property destroyed, business ruined, and 
capital sunk, we should be at @ loss to ex: 
press the relation, so absurdly. small would 
be the relative cost of those additional 
troops, 

To present the subject in a somewhat 
different aspect, let us take as a basis the 
debt of the United States Government at 
the close of the war, omitting the large 
amounts paid directly from the current 
revenues, the war-debts, and expenditures 
of the states, counties, and municipalities, 
the losses caused by the war, and the Con- 
federate expenditures and losses; let us, 
moreover, neglect the diminution of cost 
per capita, which holds in a Jarge as against 
& small force. 

It may be stated that the interest at five 
per cent, upon the debt of the United States 
Government at the close of the war would, 
according to the cost of the present es- 
tablishment, support an army of 140,000 
men in perpetuity. Let us add to this the 
fact that the amount we have already paid 
in pensions would have supported 30,000 
additional men from the Mexican war to 
that of secession, 

When we consider this last fact—that is, 
that our pension expenditure alone would 
have maintained a larger force than was 








necessary to prevent the war—and think of 
the very large amounts we have omitted in 
making the last comparison, it would ap- 
pear impossible to deny that undue economy 
in the present often leads to immense 
ultimate expenditure. Mr. Calhoun says: 
‘* Economy is certainly a very high political 
virtue, intimately connected with the 
power and public virtue of the community. 
In military operations, which, under the 
best management, are so expensive, it is of 
the utmost importance; but by no propriety 
of language can that arrangement be called 
economical which, in order that our mili- 
tary establishment in peace should be 
rather less expensive, would, regardless of 
the purposes for which it ought to be main- 
tained, render it unfit to meet the dangers 
incident to a state of war.”—GEN. GEORGE 
B. McCLeuan, tn “‘ Harper’s Magazine.” 


INFLUENCE OF BOOKS. 


Ir seems odd that Marshal Blucher’s 
favorite book should have been Klopstock’s 
‘*Messiab,” and Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
favorites—Ossian’s ‘‘ Poems” and “‘ Sorrows 
of Werther.” But Napoleon’s range of 
reading was very extensive. It included 
Homer, Virgil, Tasso; novels of all 
countries, histories of all time, matbe- 
matics, legislation, and theology. He de- 
tested what he called ‘‘the bombast and 
tinsel” of Voltaire. The praises of Homer 
and Ossian he was never weary of sound- 
ing. ‘‘Read again,” he said to an officer 
on board the ‘‘ Bellerophon ’—‘‘read again 
the poet of Achilles. Devour Ossian. Those 
are the poets which lift up the soul and 
give to aman a colossal greatness.” The 
Duke of Wellington was an extensive 
reader. His principal favorites were Claren- 
don, Bishop Butler, Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of 
Nations,” Hume, the Archduke Charles, 
Leslie, and the Bible. He was also particu- 
larly interested by French and English 
memoirs—more especially. the French 
memoires pour servir of all kinds. When 
at Walmer, Mr. Glegg says, the Bible, 
Prayer-book, Taylor’s ‘*Holy Living and 
Dying,” and Ceesar’s ‘‘ Commentaries” lay 
within his reach; and, judging by the 
marks of use on them, they must have been 
much read and often consulted. 











“Say, mister,’ said a small boy to one of 
the assistants at the Public Library, “I can’t 
find the books I want to git into these here 
catalogs. I wish yer’d find ’im for me.” 
‘What work do you wish to draw?’’ paternally 
inquired the official. ‘‘ Well, hev yer got 
‘ Mulligan the Masher; or, ‘I'he Gory Galoat of 
the Galtees’’’? The man shook his head. 
‘“* Well. I'd like ‘Red-Headed Ralph, the Ranger 
of the Roaring Rialto,’’’ ‘‘ We don’t keep any 
of that kind of trasb,my boy.’’ ‘* Wot sort 
of a libery is this, any way?” retorted the 
gamin. ‘‘ Wy, it’s just like everythin’ else in 
this country: run for the ricb, an’ the poor 
workingmen gits no show at all.” 





LADIES! 


BEWAREot 








Take it Easy. 


Common-Sense Chairs 
and Rockers. 


My Reading and Writing-Table 
is separate from chair, and is 
secured in position by a strong 
button. Is easily adjusted to 
f nearly all kinds of arm-chairs, 
. but shou'd be used on my No. 4, 
5, or 13, to give complete satisfaction. Table can be 





None of your little 7x9 af- 
fairs; but is 16xs2inches. Cannot be got oatof order. 
For sale by the trade. Manutactured by 


F, A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. Y. 
nd. stamp for Lilustrated Price-List. 
P a ht or expressed to all parts of the 
United States. 


Stained Glass for Churches, etc. 


q" European Ari, at prices charged for the infe- 
Tior article peculiar to this country. 
ARTHUR FITZPATRICK, Artist, 


P.-0. Box 226, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
(Late of London.) 


Prizes: London, 1871; Philadelphia, 1876. 














FINE WATCHES 


RICH GOLD JEWELRY 
at Prices to Suit the Times. 
WE KEEP ONLY THE BEST. 


Every Article warranted as represented. 
Benedict Brothers, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, ; 
697 BROADWAY, cor, Fourth St., N. Y. 


N. B.—Repairing carefully done and order work 
promptly attended to. 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 


Obtained in the surest and che pest manner through 
. H. BABCOCK, 513 7th St., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS. | 


PF. A. LEHMANN. Solicitor of Patent, Washing< 
ton, D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Senkd-térbirctlan 











WHOLESALE: ° 


LAWN TENNIS, 


the New Game, 
ARCHERY, BASF BALL, 
CRICKET, CROQUET. 


TOYS. 

CLOCKS, BRONZES, MUSIC-BOXES. 
STATUARY. 
FRENCH CHINA, GLASS. 
The German Student Lamp. 


C.F. A. HINRICHS, 


No. 31 PARK PLACE. 


FURNACES, HEATERS, 


AND 


RANCES. 
SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES. Econom- 
ical and powerful. Brick-Set and Portable. 


FIRESIDE JEWEL fi trba spienaa 
in appearance und a great heater. 
STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Biexstes 
orpamental und unsurpassed asa baker. Has heat- 
ing attachment to warm upper rooms. 


\ 66 9? PRENCH-FLAT 
THE PREMIER RANGE. A new, 
first-class, popular One-Oven Range for French 
Flats. Brick, witn or without hoi-closet. 


The above and a great variety of Ranges und 
Stoves manufactured by the 





RETAIL. | 











NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, New York. 


Great Reduction in Prices, 
: GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 
FOR 


PERFORATED 
P SEATS and CHAIRS 


AT THE 
: CENTENNIAL 

EXPOSITION, 

AS AT ALL FAIRS WHERE THEY HAVE EX- 
HIBLT ED. 

Special attention is called to our goods for 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for Le yy fs cheapness, und serviceable- 

0 


ness. Parties out of town can order from our ilius- 
trated catalogue. Sent free. 


CARDNER & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
376 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES V, SCHENCK, 


183 Canal St., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
T. CG. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 


No. L1l FULTON sT., 


NEW YORK. 
FANCY DESKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
FINE ROLL AND CYLINDER DESKS, 


LOOKING GLASSES 
Picture Frames, 


PIERS, BASE AND TRIPOD TABLES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT LOWEST MAR- 
KET RATES. 


W.J. GRAHAM, 


NO. 82 BOWERY, 
LOOKING, 











1876, 








has an erst NEW STOCK OF 
| GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES. and kindred goods. 





WANTED 


AGENT For Particulars: Address | 


WILSON SEWING: MACHINE CO: 


‘$29 Broadway, New York City, 


New Orleans, La., ,, Chicago, Ils. 
-guio9 boat Sarw Franciseo;jiCalis 2500 | 


A REVOLUTION, IN:CORSETS. 
ee ae Looley’s 


Cork 






\ i \N .. vi 
seas basal. 


LIGHT, COOL, AND POROUS, 


The NOVELTY inthis Corset consists in the use 
of Cork, in place of Bone or Horn, which mikes it 
FIRM yet FLEXIBLE, in fact, UNBRKAKABLE. It 
molds and adapts itself to every movement of the 
body with such. perfect ease as to insure the great- 
est comfort to the wearer. It has the universal sup- 
portof the MEDICAL PROFESSION, and EVER 
LADY that has worn it decides that it is the most 
ELEGANT article ever known. 

It is ABSOLUTELY IMPOSSIBLE TO BREAK 
DOWN THIS CORSET. 

IT WILL LAUNDRY PERFECTLY. 

Ask for the Serpentine-Wire Corset CLASP, with 
side motion. Every pair warranted not to break. 


MARTIN I. COOLEY, 


451 Broadway, New York. 


Valuable Informationabont Scales will 
be Furnished Free of Charge on 
Application to 


BUFFALO SCALE CO,, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUFFALO 
STANDARD SCALES. 


Any one Interested in Scales or Desir- 
ing to Purchase should Address 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., 


UBY & WV EARL 


Surfacs-Barring He Self-Festing 
FURNACES 


THE CLINTON 
A New Wrought tron Furnace, with Brick-Linéed Pot. 
z THE CRYSTAL, 

A New Low-Priced Wrought-Iron Furnace. 
The latgest Assortment and Variety of Furnaces in 
the Market. 

FULLER, Wa4RREN & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Troy. N. ¥.. New York City, Chicage, and 
Cleveland. 


BARSTOW’S 


Wrought Iron 


FURNACE, 


SUPERIOR TO. A 


STEAM HEATER, 
AT ONE-THIRD THE Cost. 






























Estimates for Heatirg 
Public or Private Buildings 
in any part of the country 
furnished on application. 
Barstow StoveCoa., 

Providence, Rr L.; 

56 Cnion St.,.Boston; 

4 2 230 Water St., New York. 
See large Cut and Description in Issue of Sé@pt. 15th 


PRIGES REDUCED. 








“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


IMPROVED 
NEW. MODEL 


MACHINE, 
Light Ranning, Noiseless, No Gears, No 





Cams, NoSprings, New and Elegant Styleset 
Wood Work. 


iva ne? 

By the expiration of patents, under whieh we have 

been paving royalties, we are enable to-geli eur 
Machines a 


Greatly Reduced P rices.. 


and as ow as.those of any other -class Machine. 
Send for Cieutare ant ames Ant erike ' 


Weed ‘ Sewing ° Machine” Coipantes, 
"Branch Offices,’ or Agencies. 
HARTrORD, July, 1971. a 


‘ouUMm Oa 


First-Class Printers? Materials, 
>i ypes) + &ohd! Stat» Cases, Gavinets? "Chases, 
iui Renting Prcence. etc, Blogs fr HORE EAP 0 








VANDERBURGH, WELLS '2'€6.;' 
6 Pulton aid ts anid 49 ‘Duteh Bcfeets; New York, 
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Insurance, 


The Insurance Editor will give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and will answer confidentially, by mail, any inqutrics 
as to the standing of pant Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description ‘of the policy: 
(1) az to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclos 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


AN ATTEMPT TO SPITE LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 


**Brrer Honors: A Romance of the 
Great Dividable ” is the title of a new story 
just issued by Jansen, McClurg & Com- 
pany, Chicago. It is an attempt to weave 
@ picture of the inside management of our 
life companiesinto fiction. The publishers 
and author take particular pains in a pref- 
atory note to caution the reader that no 
particular company or person is portrayed 
in the book. We are, in consequence, left 
to conclude that all of the life companies 
and managers must share in the pictures 
which are drawn. We are glad of this, 
because we believe this attempted thrust 
at life insurance will do more good than 
harm, and we want all to have a share of 
it. After reading the book carefully, we 
are willing to acknowledge that the author 
has some knowledge of the business and 
its management. We do not come to this 
conclusion because we agree with him in 
any single part of what he says. In fact, 
from beginning to end, wherever he deals 
with the subject, he simply makes himself 
ridiculous. We should not suppose that 
he knew anything of what he was writing, 
only that his technical terms used in- de- 
scribing the business are entirely correct, 
which is scarce ever the case with writers 
who have not made it a study. The story 
is somewhat interesting as a love story and 
the sentences are well put together. We 
are willing to acknowledge that the author, 
in addition to understanding his subject, 
is also a man of ability. He bas, however, 
grossly maligned the life companies and 
their officers and agents. His abuse is the 
worse because we have to concede that he 
knew the business, and, in consequence, 
knew that he was wrong. It is perfectly 
certain that his book was written to spite a 
business that he had, doubtless, tried, only 
to make a failure of it. 

He makes Mr. Christopher Columbus 
Crim the president of his life company, 
and he describes a man that does not in 
any sense represent any life insurance offi- 
cer we ever saw, and we have seen them 
all. He falsifies when he says to his 
reader: ‘‘ This is the picture of life insur- 
ance officers as I have found them.” His 
description is more fitting for the propri- 
etor of alow barroom. It is, make the 
best of it, a low, vulgar attempt to malign 
a highly respectable class of men. So, 
agaia, he is not satisfied with this; but 
he must try to bring disgrace upon that 
honorable class of workers, the life in- 
surance agents. A young man calls upon 
an old friend in the agency department of 
the company. While heis talking to his 
friend, a half dozen agents gather around 
him, and all go to talking to him and try to 
insure him. One sticks to him until he and 
his friend are out of the building and in 
the street. We do not believe anything 
even approaching such a scene ever trans- 
pired in avy insurance office in the country. 
He knows that nothing of the kind ever 
did. In fact, we know tbat this picture is 
absolutely faise. The life insurance agent 
is a hard-working man, asarule. At times 
he may intrude himseJf upon a business 
man in an annoying way. We know them 
well, and we know of no classof men who 
are more thoroughly gentlemen than are 
they. lt is a matter of pride with them not 
to interfere with one another. Their entire 
business depends upon their treating those 
with whom they are thrown in contact as a 
gentleman would; and they do it. 

We say, knowing full well what we say, 
that this book is a disgrace to American 
literature. We do not blame the publishers 
so much, for they are not supposed to 
know; but the author does know. The 
book has but one lack that we would like 
to have supplied, and that is that the name 
of the author might be given, that he could 
be held up to the ridicule of the profession 
that he has so maliciously sought to malign 














THE INDEPENDENT 


RECENT EXAMINATION OF THE 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE. 


WE have several times earnestly urged 
that a thorough official examination be 
made of all the life companies. We have 
complained that our Superintendent of 
Insurance was too sluggish in his move- 
ments. We are glad to chronicle each 
completed examination. It would be pref- 
erable to have all of our own companies 
passed upon first. It is not unwelcome 
news, however, to hear of a company that 
has passed through the fire of a rigid 
examination, no matter what state it comes 
from. Ifthe insurance officer of any state 
examines a company thoroughly, and pro- 
nounces it in good condition, and says that 
it has assets enough tocover its liabilities, 
and some to spare, we are bound to con- 
sider the company a safe and solvent one; 
for we believe that the gentlemen in 
charge of the insurance interests in the 
various states are capable of attending to 
their duties. Weare willing to acknowl- 
edge, however, that all information bearing 
upon the solvency and honesty of manage- 
ment of a life insurance company is not 
only welcome, but needed. If the insur- 
ance officers of five states combine 
together, and each and all make an exam- 
ination of a company, and doit thoroughly, 
and all say that the company is solvent and 
well managed, we are bound to believe 
that the company is just what they say 
of it. 

We have always believed that the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Milwaukie, Wis., was one of the best 
in the country. It has recently been ex- 
amined; not by one insurance officer, but 
by five. Mr. Jessie K. Hines, Insurance 
Commissioner of Maryland; Mr. Peter 
Doyle, Secretary of State and Insurance 
Commissioner of Wisconsin; Mr. 8S. H. 
Rhodes, Insurance Commissioner of Mas- 
sachusetts; Mr. John F. Smyth, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance for New York; and 
Mr. T. B. Needles, Auditor and Insurance 
Commissioner of Illinois, have all over- 
hauled the company asto its assets and 
liabilities, and all say it has a surplus of 
assets over liabilities of $2,887,285.62; and 
that when its risks were valued upon the 
highest standard—viz., four per cent. 
These gentlemen also testify that the man- 
agement of the company is entirely satis- 
factory, and the company is paid numer- 
ous compliments as to its condition and 
management. 

This is just what we expected would be 
said, from a thorough knowledge of the 
company. It has been managed at alow 
ratio of expense; it has paid good divi- 
dends to policyholders; and its interest 
receipts, compared with its average assets, 
have never been equalled by any company 
in the country. In fact, for the last two or 
three years the interest earnings of the 
company have been more than sufficient to 
cover the loss claims and the expense of 
Management combined. We believe that 
this has never been accomplished by any 
other company in the country. The com- 
pany is purely mutual and its patrons have 
now the positive proof that it has been 
managed entirely in their interests. 

a 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


THERE is an interesting story told of one 
of the officers of the Protection Life, of 
Chicago, just indicted, which has the spe- 
cial merit of being true. It was soon after 
they begun the plan of dating forward 
death losses, for the purpose of making the 
new policyholders contribute sums for 
which they were not liable. They were dis- 
cussing, in a directors’ meeting, the cel- 
ebrated case of Helen Reed, the date of 
whose death was put forward several 
months. ‘I don’t like that idea,” said one 
ef the mere cautious and conservative 
officers. ‘‘Iv’s a risky business, and it’s 
doubtful if the money that we make by it 
compensates us for the chances we run. 
Somebody will be sure to find it out, and 
then there’s bound to be trouble.” He 
stopped and thought for a while; and then 


he continued: ‘‘I’ll tell you what we’ll 
do. We'll put forward the date of her 
death soas to bring it over into the next 
year, and in printing the notices for pol- 
icyholders we'll use a blurred type for the 
last figure of the year; and then, if anybody 











finds out that anything is wrong and comes 





back on us about it, we’ll lay it on the 
printer and say it was ‘his fault.” The sug- 
gestion was an ingenious one and was im- 
mediately adopted. Soon after this they 
abandoned altogether the practice of giv- 
ing the date of a death, and thus put it out 
of the power of the policyholders to de- 
tect any fraud which might be perpetrated 
upon them. And this is a co-operative life 
insurance !— Mail. 


—It is important to holders of policies 
insuring against loss and damage by fire 
that they understand the liability of insur- 
ance companies for losses during “ insur- 
rection, riot, or civil commotion.” The 
conditions of the policies issued by the 
American companies provide that ‘this 
company shall not be liable for any loss or 
damage by fire caused by invasion, ipsur- 
rection, riot, civil commotion,” etc. It is 
of vital interest to all policyholders to 
know whether or not policies issued by 
‘‘foreign” companies are in suspense or 
not binding on any and all property insured 
by them in all localities where any 
‘* strikes ” or similar ‘ ‘ contingencies” shal] 
happen or arise. The policies issued by 
one of the largest ‘‘ foreign” companies 
doing business in this country have a 
special clause which reads : ‘‘ And the pol- 
icies shall remain suspended and be of no 
effect in respect to any loss or damage 
which shall happen or arise during the 
period of any of these contingencies.”’ 
Surely, this company can escape payment 
of a loss, though the assured can prove 
that the loss was not caused by any dis- 
orderly persons, the company being re- 
quired only to prove that the loss occurred 

“during the period” of such disorder or 
civil commotion.— Post, 


INSURANCE. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
een issued on Fire Risks gals. 

Cash oat “a ore 2 January It, se, 20 , 
ital, all paid im..........c0.. 
Reserves for all ibities, includ- veasiosnboad 











ing Reinsurance................... 3,538 
Net Garpies icekeageh uke vores anaes ie os 252, 52133 2 
Total Aanets. ...sisiscseesss sss 1, 1 672 

HT SMITH, 81,5) ~ 56 “ 


SANFORD J. HALL. “Secretar 
DR GHT. Treasurer. 


EW J. “WRIG 
eee we DEPARTMENT. CHICAGO, ILL., 
. HARDING, General Agent. 


{October 11, 1877. 


: 34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ast, 1843.) 








NET ASSETS, January Ist, eee $13,871,040 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed........ 577,857 50 
GN iso conte ner Otacdartncced<sobal $13,293,183 31 


as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


Ist. The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of pr i . 





2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 


The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is com yd ing $340, over the cost on the 
Company’s r. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as ere presented. 


For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 

Company’s operations during the past thirty- three 

years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W.G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M,D,, Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 





Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 


ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 








B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 





UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE (0,, 


JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 


OFFICE, 
UsTA, 
aine 


Assets, $8,129,925.68, 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 
153 TREMONT sT., 
Boston, Mass. 





All Policies issued after April Ist, 1877, which shall have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the ‘*Maine 
Non-torfeiture Law °’; or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid- 
up policies will be fawuatl instead, if parties prefer. 





PRecucal & SeeULTS OF THE MAINE NON-FORFEITURE LAW, PASSED. EB, 7th, 1877, Wea 


RATED A WHOLE LIFE POLICY, ISS 


UED AT AGE 30, AND DISCONTINUED AFTE 


THREE OR. MORE FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS SHALL HAVE BEEN PAID IN CASH. 















































Additional 
Premi — = before) — a [Amount Due if Death = on Last Day of Exten- 
sion | 
' 
| | : {Premiums and Inter- 
| Age | Age Amount | est to be Deducted. Insurance 
No. |Amount, when_ | Years.| Days. at ° Due over the 
stopped.) Death. Policy | No. Amount. Heirs. | Premiums. 
3 S68l | 33 2 } 212 36 $10,000 | 3 $759 87 $9,240 13 $8,559 13 
4 908 34 3 170 37 10,000 4 1,041 18 8,958 82 8,05) 82 
5 1,135 35 4 133 39 10.000 | 5 1,339 18 8,660 82 7,525 82 
6 1,362 36 5 99 41 10,000 | 6 1,655 05 8,344 95 6,982 95 
7 1,589 | 37 6 67 43 | 10,000 7 1,990 05 8,009 95 6,420 95 
8 1,816 | 38 7 26 45 10,000 8 2,340 74 7,659 26 5,843 26 
9 203 | 39 7 327 2 10,000 8 2,477 05 7,522 95 5,479 95 
10 2,270 | 40 8 235 10,000 9 2,843 24 7,156 76 4,886 76 
ll 2,497 | 41 9 114 { 10,000 10 3,205 85 6,794 15 4,297 15 








DANIEL SHARP, Vice- sedi: 
DAVID L. GALLUP, Sec’y and Act’y. 


J. P. CARPENTER, Ass't Sec’y. 


A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 


NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 
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FoRTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 


CASH CAPITAL, -= = °* = = 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - =< 
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Interest due on 
a. 4 —— 





in Bank.. ft eeeenss-+-eoeeeeese cette etpoes eee secceste! Srsescesssecscceseees 
Bonds and Morigages, being first lien on Real Mstate, (worth $4,64i,500.00) 
United States 8 -. 
Bank Stoc 

state and City 
reeegn Stomue pe 


1,041,490 75 





$6,143,274 77 
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Zand 19 Warren St., New York. 
LIFE INSURANCE CO Assets, Jan. 1st, 1976.............+.. phOMniiad 
AL INSURANCE 00, | past etn 
Y, INCORPORATED IN (851. WM. WALKER, President. NEW YoRK 
. Surpide Dee St ity Te9e. *-$33:054 3i'| United States Life Insurance Co., 
7 rae 1,045,000 00 | Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, Cor 
No. of Policies in force Wa m Street. 


De- rre 
1st. 1876 .14,458 — 
— acember Sat As thereby “| 33,803,463 00 INCORPORATED 1860. 
W. BOND, Presiden ar. 
857 60 AVERY J: SMITH. Beeretary, CASH ASSETS $4,837,176 52. 
3,183 31 OSCAR 8B. IRELAND. Actuary. The principal features of ;of this Company are ABSO s 


: i LOTES RITY, BOONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
oe THE LiBBRALIT TY TO THE INSURED 


All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Poltcles sowed. OFFICE, 


a ©. P, FRALRIGH. segiheee PON a . 34 d Broad 
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mn the id ed , 
nat tantlFE | Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 
three 
: } INSURANCE 60 orange 
dent. INS ig naa Etch 5 ACCOUNT. 
7. eo og cee peneeeenes A ecerniiaddinkecendhdipaartat aaenen $5,910,840 87 
OF NEW YORE, $379,602.16. | Interest received EDI His $2,164,080 81 
phen, ° Jas. S. Parsons, | Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876..............0+0 +. 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 
President. 
A. 8. Winchester, A oe i Po a 
144 AND 146 BROADWAY “Vice-Pres' feels aesciniahditisda tintin 
Gearetery. DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
NEW? YORK. 1825. 187'7.- | Losses by death.......00.....00000. Beduss TDI dod stedcdeccccced GES 2 


Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 
THE PENNSY LV ANI A Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances......... «2. 284,230 22 
r Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
F. S. WINSTON, President. FIRE INSURANCE CoO,., | Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 









































ual. spicata OF PHILADELPHIA. Reduction of premiums on United States stocks..... Pert ry alectec 140,232 82 
On other stocks.. ..........ececeecceese Wi dlh Wa caticddbceccsdaas 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
ASSETS OVER CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, rie -{ 655, 1 j 7. 20 Total = « = = = 832,730,808 2O 
. Wu. G. CROWELL, Bee. “Joux DEVEREUX, Pres ASSE TS. 
8 00 - ener Cash in Trust Co anks d $1,427,933 
it Company, in b: » and on hand...........-eseceeee $1,427,933 18 
nt. ] ) i THE NORTHE ASTERN Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
Pres, MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, value $10,311,045 67)...... watddacadaiagad as sxe qandarednns 9,730,529 91 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT- ONAN 5. cid cacactgaaccauiogecmudedawadeas dvasnancgacnhuaaté . 2,541,576 46 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, taba a $1. Cee aad pretation wa reculare acon This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ai mite petacap, chia! Of HMO and inatrzdual a; | Ing to $779,409 $2, a recent appraisal of which by competent 
Vice-Presiden contribution, in small advance pozments, sgebins parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
ae pm heyy by Bw under any clroumstances, in pect to realize at least its cost. 
Isaac F, Luovp, Secretary. bea ; peeree se a seen o une beupier ane Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
a a Ti yy Se eae lecmraindo is sane at sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assign ed to the wane 
j W. H. C. Bartuett, Actuary ocuat cost, which for the vast first three joare of its as additional collateral security)............s.seeeceeeees eeeeee 17,354,837 84 
exisrence has been, less thar half that of old-plan. | *Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
OFFICE OF THE aati Mg HS ~ ts thus er eile sot these policies amounts to $3,659,490)..........2..eceeeees eseeee 781,585 30 
icies yr been ag f follows: $10 2 * Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
E, 5° 40..." "*""22 63 subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877....... ‘Kaa eiatea ee ere ee 432,695 40 
wine ATLAN TIC “ Py ‘ 3... oe it 4 Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
BD A Deeveeeee 33 lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. The annual gost décreases with the increase c of the WiBac cnase ddcaacapdanesaadnecsaendeds dead tuvadseios - 125,027 15. 
yrce nF or further information ‘and terms on. epplieations Agents’ balances........ Si dedseedads ene deqancdacds paket ddan«cndekia 36,154 19 
i made direct to the Home . = 
“0% NEw YORE, January 2th, 1877. Ex-Gov.F. HOLBROO ri, Pistia aay epee: on investments to Jan. 1st, 187 A aescescan 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20, 
Lid~= The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- AS. DALTON, Sec’y. A detailed sc ed of these items will cocompany the usual an- 
pany, submit the following statement of its ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
~—= affairs on the 31st of December, 1876. THE York. 
LUS- Premi i Marine Risks fro Wack eendea os 
TER rises ames ssiat Doser mer. i. . 4,o00..91 08 A N HW A TTA N Excess of market value of securities over cost wenaueudeae 580,515 76 
— fl Se ree 2,172,260 07 M Cash Assets Jan. 1 st, 1 s77 ss a 33,3 ll a1 3906 
| Total amount of Marine Premiums... . $7,101,457 73 
| motets hare bee dre. Ut LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | Appropristed us ouows: 
ce | pari ne Risks. Bh it ati Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. $314,440 98 
me. | fg ny Ey hE peakcaneah ee OF NEW YORK. Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.........0.sssceseeeseseceseses 201,152 21 
"$1.965.193 49 Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
3 Losses paid during the same period...... $1,965,193 49 Na deactivdadicnaetedeeeten le ‘ 
; Returns of Premiums and Expenses..,. $1,088,410 35 snaaananoes core yee ance at 4 per cent. Cartiale, net premium 5 2s itn articipa ting ot 
5 SCRE eter ade oe ude te 5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium..............ce.ceeceeseeeess 20,634,461 61 
: Se Seen hs Se SS PP scr are good Ncenee fea rh ee Partners Reserved for contingent Habilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
4 wStock, Siates, dokand other he hg PEE aa “ore ty aoe he “ and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
5 Loans, secured b Becks Fiseeee. ea ge Examine the Fians and Rates ef this Company. Reserved for premiums paid in advance.............. devadiakiocss 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 
———- one , nee cy claims due 3019 | Y STOKES. 
. Premium Notes and Bills Recetwable.... Hot - 1812504 38 r a Divisible surplus at 4 per Cent........cceeseccescceceeeeeccees $2,626,816 00 
Pomel vaceassascutansBaess ¥esh1.04 5: In Mazeue, Qader, 
tor. Total Amount of Assets. ............. $15,094,867 31 cath dueatien tienes Surplus, estimated by the N.Y. State Standard at 41, per cent. over, $5,500,000 
i B. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES. Ass’t Sec’s. 
si t.interest on the outstand . 
catue'ed promhe Wil bebantecabe Relades caulaer: From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
: or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
Co i —.. mewrensy pam, P their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
e@ Outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
Sion will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or a es cea ee ae pe ae ee 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, FIRE RING THE YEAR URIN 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- ( ) DU e = POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSURD INS @ $90,008,111. 


terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 


N Ss { J R p N Cc E co Number of Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1876 44,661. - 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. . ‘ 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- I "9 Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 








1 s 
CME er ne en ee ee OFFICES Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876...............ccececeececes ceeceees++$126,132,119 08 
A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is decilarea on the Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877........... Soccoceccesedccccegecesccese, MMegeaeghee OO 
of net earned premiums of the Company for the year 100 and 102 Broadway, N Y., aes . : . 
00 ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will ‘ 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
10 next. By order of the Board. COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. T R U S T E E S ‘ 
92 J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary ana MORRIS FRANKLIN DAVID Dows ISAAC CO. KENDALL 
75 i ma : : , : 
er TRUSTEES. 106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. DANIEL 8. MILLER, JOHN MAIRS, WM. H. APPLETON, 
| BPE ais, TEASE SEIRDE = oe equal 2 5 oul” 
4 33 ¥ H H. MOORE, ADOLPHE L SYNE, STATEMENT (January 1st, 1877). CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., WILLIAM A, BOOTH, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
2 90 CHARLES 1.  ossELL, cH AS He wARSHALL Capital, paid in in cash....,.. +++ +++-81,000,000 00 3. F. SEYMOUR, O. R. BOGERT, M.D., GEORGE A. O8G00D, 
DAVIDLANE, ROBT L. SFUART. Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, JNO. M. FURMAN, 
GORDON ov BORNBAMA JAMES G. DE FO REST, standing Risks............ Weaviws 230,107 84 WILLIAM H, BEERS, 
4 JOSIAH 6. 18. CHAS. D. LEV E cE, Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 
33 WIL BE. DODGE, ORACE aRay” at, claimed Dividends, etc.... ..... 265,962 10 RIS ANK LIN. esident. 
477 SAKE eN, Vétkae, iON wore Net Surplus..c...e-+ e-se-0ee ity cs 844,015 13 MOR rk » Pr 
HAN AM '. oa aah aaah Tome 
0 93 JOHN D HEWLETT, WILLIAM Beret, Total Assets....... ss... . -++++++ $8,040,085 07 WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ot 
ca pepe GEO.T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CHARLES cia ge OO CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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HOW TO FEED MILCH COWS. 
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When we have bred or fed up to a certain 
point we touch dangerous ground. Barren- 
ness, abortion, and garget are diseases to be 
avoided with al} @ugycare;) Better not}place 
the standard sohigh as to fail while attempt- 
ing to reach it. Keep no more cows than can 
be fed well, and do not keep a poor cow, when 
a good one may just as well take her place. 

In’ the \‘Manapement ‘of our own herd we 
have for several years aimed to feed of the 
best hay and grain about all that the animals 
could bear and maintain good health. The 
best English grasses, cut very early, with very 
little coarse fotider and no swamp-hay, have 
been the principal daily feed through the 
winter, spring, and fall months. Shorts, corn- 
meal, and cotton seed meal have been given 
in a¢ition, partly to increasé the richnefs of 
the food and partly to save fodder, grain being 
considered cheaper than “hay, according to its 
nutritive value. In the summer it has been 
one month’s pasturage, with soiling crops fed 
in the stall the remainder of the season. 
S$ weet corn has been the principal soiling crop, 
although oats, clover, Hungarian millet, and 
various other kinds of forage have been sub- 
stituted, to some extent, ia place of corn-fod- 
der, which is in its prime but little more than 
two months... Twe meals only have been given 
per day, a full meal in the morning and an- 
ctherin the afternoon. This, it would seem, 
is as well as to give three, four, or five meals, 
as is the custom with many farmers. The 
cow has alarge amount of storage-room for 
coarse, half-masticated food, and she will 
never go hungry with two full meals of suit- 
able food perday. After many years’ trial of 
the two-meal system, we have no desire to go 
back to the old method of feeding at noon. 

Probably there is nothing better as summer 
food for a milch cow than an abundance of 
sweet pasture feed, such as grows upon our 
best pastures in June; and’ the best early cut 
upland hay in winter, with, perhaps, a few 
roots or a little grain, or both. But whether 
farmers can afford to give such food only, even 
were it possible, is a question of some douot. 
June feed comes onlyin June. Early in the 
season cows are compelled to eat coarse, rank 
weeds or grasses, which are far inferior to the 
best product of the pastures in June; and later 
iti: the season, after good feed grows scarce, 
they must again live partially by browsing, or, 
it may be, they are turned.on to the rank 
clover and second growth of the jowland mow- 
ing fields, which sometimes cause indigestion, 
bloating; and bitter or bad-flavored milk. 
Cows’ which musf depend wholly upon pasture 
feed fora living are always more or less sub- 
j. ct to short supplies of food and to a shriok- 
age in production. 

To avoid these-troubles, we have adopted to 
a considerable extent the soiling system, or 
the feeding at the stalls of crops grown ex. 
pressly for summer use. Although the great- 
est flow of milk or largest yield of butter in a 
tingle week or month may be less under this 
syetem than from pasture feed; yet, consider- 
ims the almost certain occurrence of droughts 
during some portion of each summer, we be- 
lieve tbat, on the average, more milk and more 
butter per year Can be made under the soiling 
system than by exclusive pasturage, and that 
the quality of the product will be fully as high. 
As far as flavor and solidity are concerned, we 
doubt ifany kind of food, for butter-making in 
summer, is much abead of good, well-grown, 
green sweet-corn fodder, with a little bran and 
corn-meal in addition. Nor for winter feeding 
anjthing better than very early-cut English 
bay or rowen, and a little more grain than in 
summer, .We doknow that such feed will pro- 
duce an exceedingly uniform grade of butter 
the year through. No garlic taste nor bitterness 
from eating wormwood in such butter, nor 
near the amount of variatiou in »product™as 
when the cows are forced to obtain theirentire 
subsistence from cold, sour, swampy lands or 
moss-covered, run-out, and dried-up pastures. 

In the soiling. system the point as to which 
we are most .in doubt at the present time is 
the amount of exercise needed in order to keep 
animals in perfect health. _Were milk or butter 
production the sole object of keeping a herd of 
cows, we are sure that very little exercise 
would be necessary. A milch cow, to. do_her 
best, should not be conrpeliedto travel far for 
her food ; ner does she need any niore,exercise 
thar she wold take tn éollecting her food from 

a good pasture, and by chewing her cud in the 
shade, unmolested, by flies or by, other cattle, 
We have had cows increase their product by be- 


ing changed from confinement to,open pasture,.| 
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e Who ¢an at all times see at a 
ace just the condition his animals are in. 

f the feed is so geod in the pastures that 
wa aR inna®short,time fill themselves 
with A Fo et feed, then Tet them run in the 
pastu when the feed gets scarce, let it 
be supplemented by the best that can be 
grown in the field and always fed at the barn, 
Neyer teed epe f ps in the pasture, ve od 
you desi to od a healthy a 

teach your cowsnanaly ways. It i 

probable that a breeding cow vibes she 
exercise to keep herin the best condition of 
health than one kept chiefly for her milk pro- 
duction. Here), the. careful herdsman 
will need to uke ite judgment in maintain- 
ing that degree of health necessary to a breed- 
ihg anitnal’ at the same time that he is obtain- 
ing from her the greatest safe yield at the pail. 
Much exercise gives strength and @ aod. cen- 
stitution to the offspring ; but it lessens the 
flow of milk inthe mother.—W¥. Z. Farmer. 
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WINTERING PLANTS. 





TAKE a fresh, stubby, and healthy shoot of a 
pelargonium, ageratum, or heliotrope, and with 
a sharp knife cut it in two, under but near to 
the third to fifth joint, and also cut off two to 
four of the lower leaves, and the cutting is 
complete. Get cleanly washed pots and fill 
them one-third with potsherds or small brick- 
bats, over which place a layer of moss, rough, 
decayed Jeaves, or almost any other porous sub- 
stance that will prevent the earth mixing with 
the drainage and readily admit the percolation 
of the water. Then fill to within half an inch 
of the brim with sandy soil for the commoner 
plants and pure sand for the finer, and water 
through a fine.water-pot rose, so as to firmly 
settle the earth before inserting the cuttings. 
Into'these pots of earth dibble the cuttings— 
from ten to twenty ina six-inch pot; but in 
the event of unusually strong ones fewer will 
be better—and place them in a somewhat shady 
nook for atime, taking careto cover them 
overhead from heavy rains and drip. When 
satisfied that the cuttings are rooted they may 
be gradually and ultimately fully exposed. 

Many people strike cuttings in the open 
border, and lift them and pot them to store in 
winter ; but I never could see the philosophy 
or economy of such practice. All plants in- 
tended to be grown in pots during winter will 
survive doubly well if pot-bound—that is, 
with their pots crammed full of roots —than 
newly-potted ; and in the case of those to be 
wintered in dwelling-houses or cellars this 
rule is much more forcible. Some ladies have 
an insatiable desire to root cuttings in bottles 
of water; andit may be nice enough amuse- 
ment, but really it is a bad practice. Pots full 
of cuttings had better be wintered in the 
dwelliog-house, and given just enough water 
to keep the plants from shriveling, say between 
November and early February, when the sup- 
ply may be gradually increased. Some time in 
February or March the cuttings may be potted 
singly into small pots, or two or thrée into 
larger ones; or they may be planted, two or 
three inches apart, in shallow boxes, and thus 
kept till “‘ bedding-out”’ time. 

The following common plants, as cuttings, 
can be wintered successfully in a kitchen, sit- 
ting-room, or parlor: pelargoniums, helio- 
tropes, ageratum, salvias, stevias, abutilons, 
gnaphaliums, variegated solanums, coleuses, 
alternantheras (often difficult), achyrantbuses, 
double-flowering petunias, lemon-scented ver- 
bena (Lippia), fuchsias, lantanas, etc. A tem- 
perature above the freezing point is necessary, 
and in the event of expected bard frost by 
night it is best to remove the plants from the 
windows to a corner of the room and spread a 
dry cloth over them. 

Verbenas, vincas, petunias, golden feather, 
feverfew, Gauwra Lindheimeri, Nierembergia 
gracilis, and some other plants that come so 
well and easily by seeds, should be propagated 
in this way, as it saves a deal of trouble and 
eare. Sown in pots or pans of light sandy soil 
in early spring, and the pots placed in a hot- 
bed, or, inthe absence of that, just treated as is 
done in raising tomato or early celery plants in 
the house, they will be seasonable auxiliaries 

n the summer flower-garden. 

In addition'to the nursliugs for next sum- 
mer’s” flower-garden, our windows are often 
full enough of ‘‘ house’’ plants—as calla lilies, 
artillery plants, oxalises, bouvardias, pinks, 
English violets, begonias, camellias, azaleas, 
wax plant (Hoya carnosa), mother of thou- 
sands (Sazifraga sarmentosa),: peperomas, 
some old-stemmed pelargoniums, a few bulb- 
ous plants, ferns, and a drapery of mignonette 
vine or ‘‘smilax.’’ All those that are bloom- 
ing or growing freely should get moderately 
free libations, even at Christmas; but bego- 
qmias, peperomas, and other thick-leaved plants 
had better be kept on the dry side. Actively- 


growing plants, too, should be nearer the light 


than the more dormant subjects, and in the 
ease of camellias, azaleas, orange trees, 
tmayrtles, daphnes, and other evergreen shrubs, 





they should never know drought, far less be 
kept Bodden, Gladioluses, tuberoses, tigri- 
dias, and some other bulbs had better be cared 
for ina drawer or cupboard in the house than 
in the usual place—the cellar. 

Nearly all farmers and amateurs, in the 
Northern States at any rate, have cellars, and 
a good cellar is a valuable adjunct to a comely 
garden. Main points are dryness, and, if 
possible, airiness. In a good cellar we can 
keep our century plants, oleanders, and cac- 
tuces from November till May; and there, too, 
our cannas, caladiums (the green-leayed sec- 
tion), dahlias, crape myrtles, and fuchsias. 
Should frost be likely to penetrate, we can 
cover up’ with dry hay or straw, just as we 
would iu the case of potatoes or apples. 
S‘raw spread over the leaves of the century 
plants won’t hurt them a bit.’ Holli¢s, English 
yews, camellias, and other somewhat tender 
evergreens, if established in pots, can, too, be 
safely wintered in a dry, airy cellar, even with 
no straw covering over their branches ; but 
their roots had better be protected by placing 
the pots somewhat closely together and pack- 
ing marsh-hay, or straw, or leaves between 
them, or even plunging the pots over the brim 
in dry sand, sawdust, or earth. If these plants 
be not in pots, but, instead, lifted from the 
garden with a good ball of earth about their 
roots, they can be successfully wintered in the 
cellar by planting them rather closely in a 
sand or earth-bed and mulching with dry hay. 
—Wo. FALconer, in ‘‘Rural New Yorker.”’ 





THE FALL FLOWER GARDEN. 


THE American Agriculturalist for September 
says: ‘‘ The excessive heats of summer being 
over, the latd flowers now have their opportu- 
nity and the borders should be bright until 
frost comes. - Dahlias, besides a strong stake 
for the main stem, often need shorter ones for 
the principal branches, else the weight of 
bloom may cause them to break away at the 
junction With the stem. Grasshoppers often 
injure their flowers, and those intended for 
exhibition must be protected by netting. Cut 
away the blooms as soon as past their prime, 
and remove all buds that show malformation. 
Chrysanthemums, from their great beauty and 
variety, are vot in such general cultivation as 
we should suppose. They are generally hardy, 
and, though they flower so late that the frosts 
e1'tch them in their prime, they stand up to 
their work until the very last, and, as the rear 
guard, nobly cover the retreat of the floral 
army. But one can pot as many as he chooses, 
and thus enjoy their bloom for some weeks. 
As soon as the buds are fairly developed, pot 
them, give shade for a few days; and when 
the increase in size of the buds shows that 
they have recovered, give very we?k manure- 
water or a teaspoonful of guano to the gallon 
of water. They will bloom more satisfactorily 
in a sunny window of a room without fire. 
Chrysanthemum troubles are numerous, Some- 
times a blick aphis or plant-louse will com- 
pletely cover the ends of the branches. Strong 
tobacco-water and subsequevt washing in pure 
water. They also are the food of several hairy 
caterpillars, several of which may be found 
disfiguring the foliage of one plant. Hand-pick. 
Then the stems will break on the slightest 
provocation, especially when heavily louded 
with buds. Sticks and strings and a plenty of 
them. Violets, if wanted in late winter or 
early spring, must be provided for now. Pre- 
pare a frame with very rich soil and set healtby 
young plants from runners. When freezing 
weather comes, cover the plants with leaves 
aod put on the glass. In February remove the 
leaves, and flowcrs will soon appear. Hardy 
herbaceous perennials are mos ly through 
flowering, and may be divided and reset. ‘Those 
which form a large clump of five roots may 
be divided by tie use of a sharp spade; but 
those with large roots need more care. . Shake 
or wash away the soil, so that the whole may be 
seen ; and divide, using a strong knife, so as to 
leave each bud with a share ofthe root. Tae 
present is ‘a favorable time to procure and set 
new plants of this class, as some flower t0o early 
for successful removal in spring. 








FOUR SOUTH CAROLINA WIDOWS. 


AT Prosperity, a station on the Greenville and 
Columbus Railroad, there dwell, in reach of the 
sound of the whistle, four widows whose 
names and deeds should be printed in letters 
of gold. We shall tell of them —to spare 
blushes — first, as 

‘No. 1. This lady — as, in fact, all the others 

—lost her husband during the war and was left 
in ‘straightened circumstances. Did she sit 
down and grieve at her fate? By no means. 
She has raised four children, besides fine crops, 
and to-day she has much of last year’s cotton 
and flour on hand, is free from debt, and is 
able to pay cash down for what she wants. 

No. 2 looks complacently on all of her last 





crop of cotton, and with a sense of perfect: 


rest and absolute fullness on 8,000 pounds of 
flour, neither of which she has sold, because 





‘ste had no tse for the money. Here’sa widow 
for you. The only thing which disturbs her 
rest now is what to do’ with her new fodder, 
every place being occupied with the old. She 
might dispose of. some.of it to the editor of 
The Herald, who has been standing to the rack 
for tliree years, fodder or nofodder. She, too, 
like a true woman, bas raised children and set 
them up under their own vines and fig-trees. 

No, 3 struggled through the years which 
have'rolled on since the late unpleasantness, 
raised six children, given each at majority $500 
in cash. Last year she bought a tract of land, 
for which $1,400 in good money was paid. Has 
corn, fodder, and other things in abundance. 

No.4, like unto the others, has made a 
splendla fight and brought upa large family 
in the way they should go, has of last year’s 
crops abundance, pays cash in trade, and loans 
her earnings out on interest.—Newbury (S. C.) 
Herald. 





BEST VEGETABLES. 


From experiments made the present season 
at Cornell University, N. Y., the result arrived 
at as to best varieties ar¢.as follows : 


Snap Beans.—Four varieties planted ; earli- 
est, early yellow, six weeks; best, black wax 
or butter, 

Pole Beans.—Six varieties ; best, white Lima. 

Beets —Eight varieties; best early, early 
Bassano ; best late, long blood red. 

Cabbage.—Eight varieties ; best early, Jersey 
Wakefield, Henderson’s extra early Win- 
nigstadt ; best late, Winnigstadt, premium flat 
Dutch. 

Cauliflower.—Best dwarf, Erfurt. 

Carrois.—Orange and early short horn; both 
good, the first late and second early. 

Sweet Corn.—Earliest, early Narragansett, 
planted May Ist, ready for use July 14th; 
second earliest aud best, early Minnesota; 
most productive and profitable for main crop, 
Stowell’s evergreen ; the sweetest, blue Mex- 
ican. 

Cucumbers.—Best, white spine; fi: est for 
pickling, long green. 

Celery.—Best, incomparable dwarf white. 

Egg-plant.—Best, New York improved. 

Lettuce.—Best, early curled Silesia. 

Muskmelon.—Best, Alton nutmeg. 

Watermelon.—Best, mountain sweet. 

Okra.—Best, early dwarf, large green. 

Ouvions.—Best, yellow Danvers. 

Peas.—Earliest, Philadelphia extra early, 
sown April 10th, ready for use June 12th ; best 
late, champion of Evgland. 

Parsnips.—Best, hollow crown. 

Radish.—Best, French breakfast. 

Winter Squash.—Best, Boston Marrow, Mar- 
blehead, and Hubbard. 

Tomatoes.— Earliest, 
productive, the trophy. 


the conqueror; most 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


E. A. BARNARD, Esq., Director of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Quebec, bas for some 
years been devoting himself with great assi- 
duity to collecting information, with the view cf 
introducing beet culture for making sugar into 
Canada. Canadaimports annually about 165 
millions of pounds of sugar and molasses, 
which cost over twelve millions of dollars. 
Were this quantity of sugar to be made there 
it would necessitate the establishment of over 
fifty large sugaries, giving work, in one way or 
another, to 15,000 men, besides the farmers ; 
that it would enable the farmer to grow an- 
nually, with great profit to himself, Mr. Bar- 
nard argues, aud with great advantage to the 
country around, 60,000 acres of beets, at 20 
tons per acre ; that it would produce annually 
240,000 tons of refuse or beet-pulp, which 
would cost nothing to the farmers, and yet 
would be worth as much to them as 80,000 
tons of hay. This would also enable th: m to 
keep four times more stock on their farms, 
quedruple their barn-yard manures, besides en- 
abling them to purchase an abundant annual 
supply of artificial manures, which would all 
be paid by the beet-crop and leave a large 
profit. This is a very seductive picture ; but 
he proves, from careful experiment and analy- 
sis, that the best sugar-beets can be raised in 
Canada, and he regards the meteorological 
conditions as admirable. He is sure that this 
refined sugar, which is produced in Europe at 
a cost of from four to six cents, can easily be 
produced for less than eight cents. The beets 
raised last year showed a percentage of sugar 
in the juice larger than the average in France 
and a smaller degree of impurities. 





.. Looking in at the yard of a poultry fancier, 
afew days ago, I was pleased with bis hen- 
house ; not because it was the finest I ever saw, 
but because of its perfect simplicity. As he 


*was aman of abundant means and his place 


is near a fashionable resort there wasa tempt- 
ation to have a nicer building than other peo 
ple; but he preferred to set a good example 
to his poorer neighbors. The building was 
framed and of convenient size for two flocks 


' of about twenty fowls each ; boarded outside 
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of hh Shela ines = 
thal “on the south side: * 
was very warm inside, everl when thé air. out. 
side was nearly at freezing point: On the in- 
side of the'sill-#:plank was spiked over to go 
down a foot into the ground, all around the 
building, which prevented the outside moist- 
ure from coming under the building; and, as 
the ground inside was raised.some inches with 
earth and dry.loam, it was. at all times.a dry 
place to wallow in. As ‘the house was for 
large fowls, the roosts were low, and a space 
was left-where the hens could stand on the 
ground all night,instead of roosting, if they 
preferred, which ‘some ‘did. “I noticed="the 
fences between the pouliry-yards were boarded 
up some three ‘feet? high, with short pickets 
above that.) This prevented the cocks from 
fighting through the fence. The whole arrange- 
ment of building and yards was neat enough 
for a gentleman’s country place, and yet not’ 
toa extravagant-for any farmer to copy. The 
yards were set with plum and peach trees, and 
the owner:#aid he had WO difficulty in getting 
abundant crops of the finest fruit every year,’ 
which was a handsome profit in itself upon 
the cosbof keepitig. thé fowl — Boston Journal. 


....A gentleman in west, Brighton, N. ¥., 
writes to Zhe Country Gentleman that tie raised 
this year on an old gardem spot seventy-five 
bushels of Early Rose and. Snowflake potatoes, 
and by careful estimates the yield was at, the 
rate of 450,bushels per acre. His method of 
cultivation is described as follows: 


“This particular plat has been twice planted 
to potatoes, without mauure, at intervals of 
three . years’; ‘and in the intermediate years! 
has been liberally dressed with stable-manure 
for the usual garden crops. Last fall it was 
ridged, ‘at distances of three feet, as ia 
other years. On the 3d of April the seed 
was prepared by cutting each potato length- 
wise, aeeording to size, into four or five 
sets, and then rolling them in plaster. April 
6th the spaces between the ridges were 
forked to the depth of eight or ten inches, and 
received a good sprinkling of wood-ashes and 
plaster, in equal parts. On this the. seed was 
planted, 12 inehes apart, ent side up,a little 
earth being put beneath, to keep it from con- 
tact with the ashes, which retards the first 
growth, The gidges were then, forked over, 
upon the seed and) the surface Iéyeled. After 
the plants appeared, the ground & as all forked) 
over, and again when they were about four 
inches high, at which timé ‘they Were moder- 
afely earthed up, leaving a flat space on the 
top of each row. There was no other cultiva- 
tion or dressing, except picking off the beetles 
when the vines were small, dusting them three 
times with the plaster (to which a little Paris 
green was twice added), and pulling the weeds 
when rank, The potatoes were dug in the last 
days of August.” 











--eA botanical friend writes us from St 
Paul, Minn., telling of another northern local- 
ity for the magnificent Southern water-lily, the 
Nelumbium hideum, She writes : 

“A friend of mine is the greatest enthusiast 
in botany Tever knew. One day her ‘brother 
came ia, and said he saw a lady down town 
going into a store with some wonderful flowers 
in her hand. He described them, ard she 
started out, went to the store, learned the 
name and address of the lady, went to -her 
house, saw the flowers, learned that she bought 
them of an Indian. Accordingly, she bought 
them of the lady and brought them up to show 
athome. Knuowing that most of the Iudians 
live upat Mendota, avillage fivé miles away, 
she took a flower, ot on the train, went to 
Mendota, aud on to the Indian village, wit her 
flower, showed it to them, and asked them if 
they could find any. They could, ard they 
took ber to the pond, some miles away. She 
could not even)see the water, the weeds were 
sohigh. So she'elimbed a tree,and saw the 
flowers growing in all their glory—far ahead of 
old Solomon! The Indians: got a canoe and 


gathered an immense number for her, and she 
brought. them home intritimph. They are cer- 
tainly worth-tae treuble.”’ 

The pond is between Fort Snelling and Minne- 
haha Falls, only's sigahis head St) Paul. 






ott cba ae from & Tack of | 
how to keep them: This.espectal 
with. squashes and that class of vegetables 
that require to. be kept comparatively warm 
and- dry. It is quite usual for them to put 
them fn pfle in the cellar, and ‘then wonder 
that they rot. Squashes,.. pumpkins, and all 
that class of ‘vegetables require, Ist, an gb- 
sence of light; 2d,.a dry temperature, mot 
exceeding 55. or,.60. degrees4 98d, oto; Be 80 
placed that one does not come in eoutact with 
another.» We have always had success in keep- 
ing, them well ito Sprite By'pladin # théhi in a 
c66?, Gry “tHativer until freezing occurs, and_| 
then removing them to a closet for safe keep- 





ing over winter. Thus Hubbard and other 
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hard-shelled varieties may be kept until May 
and even June. For use until, February they 
will keep tolerably well in'a dry cellar, placed 
on shelves. Boston Marrow will be the first to 
decay. The;Turban—by the way, to our mindy 
one of the best of the winter varletiés, espe- 
cially for baking—will often keep im the cellar 
until March.—Prairie Farmer. 


...In the mattter of cleanliness, freedom 
from weeds, American farming is far ahead of 
English. Thousands of acres are so filled by 
buttercups; which no cattle will touch, that not 
a tenth part of the ground can be. grazed by 
the cattle, The yellow echarlock, a sort of 


mustard, is so abundant that-grain-fields are of, | 


such a golden yellow with them that the luster 
can be seen for many miles away, anda person; 
not knowihg that’ grain was beneath, would 
think that the weeds was the crop and 
‘the crop the weeds tbat should be torn 
out. Poppies, blue-bottles, and corn-cockles, 
with numerous other thinge,- abound ; ; and 
IT em not.sure that I am wroug. fn saying 
that one-tenth ofall the farm- land in England 
lis given up to weeds, The Anieriean would 
grow a crop of potatoes, or some other one 
that would admit of the hee or harrow, and, 
in this way, in a Seasou or two get rid of the 
whole stock’; but here such macbinery would 
interfere too much’ with the rights of labor. In 
‘many cases where’ these weeds had’ been 
cleaned frofi. the crowing grain they had bee 
taken out by the hand labér of women’ and 
‘children.—Tmos. MBEHAN, in sia hiettbanadiaiaae 


.-If we do not err, the year 1877 may ‘be set 
news as the time whem the date palm ( Phaniaz. 
dactylifera) first ripened fruit in California, The 
jevent may prove of no small importance, for, if 
‘the date thriye,and become, even.in.a.small de-, 
gree, as usefal here a8 it is in countries where | 
it is indigenons, theo n of tts first frniting. 
will 66 memorabley We Bclicvethat i diveralll he 
idifferent parts of the state ripe dates will see 
jthe light this year; but the first of all to show 
‘itself in the metropolis is a fruit stalk, fully 
laden, from the ranch of 8. C. Wolfskill, in So- 
‘lano County, adjacent to the post-officeof Win- 
iters, in Yolo County. The fruit grew on a tree 
iwhich is some’twenty-five feet high and over 
‘two feet in diameter. It is twelve years old 
‘and was grown from a seed of the dried date of 
jcommerce. The tree bloomed abundsntly in 
ithe spring, and the fruit has the appearance of 
iripesing in Beptephct: in the Bacaliey where this 


treeds fc. © 

| (ae ae et cl 

; x peftm nae tate! beer dette im 
Bae in didbling wheat and cultivatifig ft 
,like corn, with the hoe. The seed was planted 
jin drills, one foot apart and four inches apart 
‘in the rows, ‘The spaces between the drill rows 
‘were carefully cultivated until the plants had 
attained sufficient prowth to interfere-with the 
twork. The result was eighty-four bushels per 
acre. Anotherexperiment with rows six inches 
japart and four inches apart in the rows re- 
j sulted in a yield of sixty-nine bushels per acre. 
Other cases might be given in which even 
greater success attended this method of grow- 
jogywheat. An experiment in this way of cul- 
itivating wheat, say on a. square rod, very 
thoroughly mapured and Carefully cultivated, 
might be made by any farmer. 


..--All the strange inventions do not orig- 
inate on this side of the water. The London 
Garden mentions a recommendation to graft 
the vine on the mulberry, as a security against 
the attacks of the phylloxera, so destructive 
to the roots of the grape, the mulberry being 
remarkably free\from the attack of insects. 
The Garden tecommends ‘that the ‘author of 
the remedy first ascertain whether the vine can 
possibly be grafted on the mulberry, a con- 
tingency which may appear to him of litfle 
importance, but on which, nevertheless, the’ 
success of the plan depends. The Country” 
Gentleman ventures to recommend a more cer- 
tain remedy, provided it should be successful— 
grafting the grape on fron posts. 


. When the mealy bug is troublesome on 
| plant, thake a strong soap-suds, putin as much 
kerosene oll.as will be abgathed without float- 
ing, and sprinkle thoroughly. Ifthere are but 
few, they can be touched with a fine brush 
dipped in alcohol. 


. The telegraph says that the Colorado po- 
tatotbeetla has bee@ seem in France, He has 


probably gore oyer to, get even with that fel- 
| low, Green’ of Parts. 
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inter flowering. 
Plumbago, Winter flowering. 
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Or, the ‘stele collections of 238 Bulbs ane 
Plants sent by Express on receipt of $15, to 
which either of our books, GARDENING FOR 
PROFIT, PRACRICAL FLORICULTURE, or GAR- 
ENING FOR PLGASU RE Ys $1.50 apch) will 
‘be acded. ‘Descriptive C ue free, 


PETER HENDERSON & co., 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners, & Floris:s, 
35 Cortiand St., New, York, 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


Hardy Brees, Shrubs, Vifes, and Plants, per dozen, 
100, and 1,00. New AUTUMN PRICE-LIST now 





ready and sent FREE to all appiicants. ORNA- 
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The AVERILL pan Paint” 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


Is THE 


BEST IN THE “WORLD. 


E. E. TOWNE, Sup’t Huck M’f’g Co., Springfield, 
Mass., writes: “ Five vears ago lI used your paint. It 
wears well—better than any utherl ever used.” 








The above is the substance of letters. we are con- 
stantly receiving. 


P Bend for Sample Cards and testimonials (furnished 
ree) 


Averill Chemical Paint Company, 
) 32 Burlinalliy, Sw. PL, | 5 


171, East Randolph St., Chicago FY 
132 E. River St., Cleveland, 0. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


.PureBone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone,.Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROT Eve, 
New werk g aiee Street, 
‘actory, Newark, N. J. 
Pa Me Farmers ea Dealers are invited to send for 
r 


PERT SUsse wer 
LUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


‘A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 
It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to beof the Very Highe-. 
est Quality. Price moderate. it siand- 





guaranteed. For further particulars ad 
PACIFIC G 50., Boston; KE. N, 
Windsor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & C 


59 South Water St., Philadelphia ; or H. D. 
RUFF, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM. ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over six 
exhibitors in six days’ practical tests, eonducted by 
three experts. 

ou and detaiis of 


Send for circulr, agiving descri 
the famous triai. whaNK & ODLEY CO. 
John Ste.. Cinciunat! 


~ FOR WARMING DWELL- 
“AINGS GREEN-HOUSES 


URNING. BATHS, ete., by 
OILERS HOT WATER. 


C.R. ELLIS, 
182 Center St..New York. 











WITCH FAZEL; 


OR HAMAMELIS VIRGINICA 


Equal tn quality to any made and only half the price... 
6 oz. Botties. 25c. Pint Bortiesy : 
* Relieves ‘Toothache, Earache. Sore Eyer, 
Nse-Bleed. “Bloecigg, Lungs, Ba Painful Menses 

Writes, Asthma 


prafns Plies, ete. 
i, bruises, | ee Burns, Sorat ns, wma 4 
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RISLEY'S Wat i TOKEN ‘ts a fine ene a Ape: 
dote. Cures painful menstruation and is a‘relia-~ 
ble medicine formost Female Diseases, at $1.00. 
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A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 





PUBLIC “NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HA a Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby Il 


couldoftén TRON at thé forge,’so that éould work 
itata r piety 4S This induged me to make. 
many ¢ with diff t substances which 





offered thowunt prospects of success. If wason one of 
these occasidris’ that I aiscovergg the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon th MAN SYSTEM. 

Thad a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent orjshutupin my hand in such amanner,;pby the, 
CONTRACTION GF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handl@nty toolg a8 I wished, ana often :thought 


that I would have them cut off, to get t onteof my 
way. Lhad ased everything that off any hope _f 
relief; all to no effect.. Well, 1 say,I was wors- 
ing with iectfo Silicon at the forge , Of coufss 


oqaia not prevent its coming in contact with my 
ands. 

1 took no notice of the effect it had produced, unti! 
one d. wishing \ to use a heayy hammer, I i 
it my croo! mete and, much to my 2 + 
found my coma a@ fingers of — 


as mueh use of themasever. I cond aime 
my eyes. I showed my hand a Sewite s and family, 
and a Koael rejoicing was It. 

The question now was: Wha duced this 
wonderful effect?. Eyer: 
along and carefal inves oa 9 it made up 
my mind that m aoa fo been b 

8 N. My next was to ver 

some means by which I coul@ his wonder- 
ful substance, so —— _ _use it. I 


made. diligent se rouga ta 
thought would —_ an y light w the , and, 
at last, in'a very old me om ll 
which 1 a jo it. 


— about me for cases to try the effect: of it on 
others. 
I had « neighbor living about a mile f-om my’snop 
= had a lame knee. caused by the cords being con- 
racted by rheumatism. I sent him a bowtie of 
Hlectro Silieon Liniment, and 
oughly. He did'so, and at the en 
he was able to throw aside his —f and walk tomy 
shop. apparently as wellas 4 Ithad worked, just 
t did in my ‘case, producing a perfect cure. [ 
gave itto other of my neighbors and friends = 
miles aro who ng from,’ Swelled 
Limbs, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Stiff! Join 
Se. all - which it cured, wit 


a eod tor 
the horse; and ft has ived ‘seit one one tie tin Band 
best applications in all externald securting in 
that nobie animal. 
Prepared, by y phe Sas icon Liniment Com- 
any, off lliam ew York. Sold by al) 
vemniets. 30. cents per bor tle. 
VAN SCHAAC, STEVENSON & CO., 
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ISA VEGETABLE ARATION, 
invented in the l?th century, by Dr. Wm. Grace, Sur- 
geonin King James’sarmy. It cures Wounds, Sore 
Breasts, Sore Li ~ deny, ipelas, Kingworms, Burns, 
Piles, Bunions, imples, Blisters, Corns, Fel- 
ons, Uicers, Boils, Itch, Stings, and.ali skin diseases 
and eruptions, of whatever nature. Price 25 cts. a box 
at all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 0 cts. 


PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 


S86 Harrison Aveune, Boston, Mass. 





Mena 
gf tS 
CRNERAL 7 MINE 
CAML wen ; 
FOR DISEASES OF 
uv ER ‘STOMACH 
3 


OWELS 








Cancer 


gosicasice Rene 


Cprese by ac tb avery 
no. racti pee forma: megen 
mach. 


rite.for a circular, giving full partienlars. Address 
W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D.. Rome, N. ¥ 





pers & GORSLINE, 
Powers Bi 


ock, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 





SEWER-PIPES, 
Customers ‘can 1 a 
large of ¥ 
Connections, and every 
longing to trade. 
Pronounced su to. any 
@ewer-Pive made in sourtry. 





~MENEELY °& KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥., 


om pee 8 superior gpality of Is. 
Special attention given to CHU on ELLS. ! 
&@™ Illustrated Catalogue sent 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 








a 


Bell Bounders. West Troy, N. ¥. 
Fifty years established. hy 7 aris and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, éte ieeteved 


t Mountings. Catalv gece free. "No agencies. 





BUCKENE SE SEs LAGUNAAN. 


8 Bell: re Ce oe wen mounted 
_ Superior Bel 3 sere for P- 








| “CHABLES PeRISLEY, Proprietor, 
Whelesale Druggist, 71 Warren Street, N.Y. 





A 
Illustrated Catalogue 
Vanduzen & Tift, tor 104 E. Second a St., Cio 
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MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Balesroom, 13 Yerk. 
Micuus, Cenn. 
FOR SALE B renin DEALERS. 





THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYAD! JANOS. 


NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended 
for riehness in aperient 
Salts, and its efficaey in 
Bilious attacks, pre- 
vention of Gout, Piles, 
ete, and as an ordinary 
sfaperient, by LIEBIG, 
sVIRCHOW, SCAN- 
ZONI, and SIR 
HENRY THOMP- 
SON, and the entire 
medical profession in 
England and Germany. 


DR. J. MARION SIMS, New York. “As a lax- 

ative, lL prefer it to every other mineral water.” 
DR. JAM R. WOO... New York. ‘Certain 
but gentile and painless. Superior to any other 


bitter paeee 
wM. HAMMOND. New York. ‘The 
most pleasant and efficient of all purgative 


DR. ALY RED L. LOOMIS, New York. ‘The 
— —_, — most efficient. Specially 


pu FE FORD 'Oe PARKER, fom York. * Re- 
¢ haa any other less disagreeabie and unpleasan.u 


DR. Is : SARE. + York. “Pre- 
ius to any other laxa 
A WINEGLASSFDL A DOSE. 
Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE 
APOLLIN ARIS CO. (limited), London. 


FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 
41 a2ed 43 Warren St.. New York, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGIsTrs, 


CONGRESS SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring is an 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving 
and invigorating the spirits, appetite, and general 
health in a remarkable manner. 

It contains of the lanative salts (chloride of so- 
dium and biearbonate of magnesia, 622 grains to each 
gallon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS. 


without debilitating. At the same time, it does not 
contain an é¢xcess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them 
drastic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with. the water 
is preserved in all ite purity and strength. Great 
care has been taken to protectthe Spring from all 
impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name 
and the letter “C” promicently raised upon the 
glass. 

For sale by ail principal druggists and grocers. 

Deli@rea free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress and Empire Spring Co, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


FORMERLY MENDOM, WHIDDEN & CO.). 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IW THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO. 


Haymarket Sqtare and Washington 
Street, Boston. 


a Fire at at Bland and 57 Paring. 


yer Printing,——= 























- THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE Wise Men of the Land—the Divine, the Physician, the Judge— 
use daily in their own homes and recommend to all invalids and sufferers 
from Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour St h, Costiveness, Heartburn, In- 
digestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout, and Rheumatic 
Affections Nature’s own great and good remedy, 


5, 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
as the best and most reliable medicine ever offered to the people for the 
above class of diseases. The nursing babe, its brothers and sisters, its pa- 


rents and granéparents, will all find this pleasant remedy adapted for their 
different c mplaints. Sold by all druggists. 


<> Gentlemen’s Clothing. <> 


of every — Shirts, etc., Made to Measure and Ready-Made, 











Serr O2 VERCOATS, Boys § nuts. (> Bows: VERCOATS, 
FoR ALL Occassons, son ALL SEASONS, ‘OR ALL SIZES, 
$10 to $50 $5 to $40. *33 to $20. $3 to $20 





GEO. L. BURR’S NEW RULES FOR SELF-MEAS- 


Orders by Mail \, UREMENT, by which over Twenty Thousand Orders have been 


filled (see Testimonials, Book of Fashions), enables parties in any 
PROMPTLY > 0 ,of the country to order their Clothing with the guaranteed 
vyM Brown 3" agree ainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT attainable. 


Price-List, rs 
Batsitos, Eefoe-Iit. A. con FREE on Apgiieation. 


Geo. L. Burr, <> lira Clothier, 


140 Fulton St., New York. 
Successor to FREEMAN & BURR, 


RARE BARGAINS » CARPETS. 


Cilcloths, Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window Shades,Curtains, Cornices. etc. 
~4 MY = § Formerly with 
William Ss. Leigh, 2 W.& J. SLOANE, 
161 ots BVENOE. corner ee, i Street, 
Late of 267 Sixth Avoune. cor. 17th 
1s Now gt OFFERING NEW F 


Rules for Self-measurement, 








AUTERNS at GREATL1 REDU CED PRICES. 
Ciese Buyers lavitea te call before purchasing elsewhere..23 


THE RUSBER PAINT 


Is THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal toit. It is Smooth 
Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautifal, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE 
WHITEtoJET BLACK. And, as evidence of its being the BEST PAINT, the neces- 
sity of their establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 








[October .11, 1877, , 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


POLAR PRI 
White Engli Ar lain Dinn 0 
a 8 ey nner BIC ED piéces.g16 


44 
ite ps and Saucers, doz...’ 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $5; white........ 3 


ALL HOUSB-FURNISHING oaane. 
GoopDs FROM WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY. 


Ill. Catalogue & Price-list mailed free on application. 
C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully ey and packed for transport- 
ation f: ee of charge. Sent C.O.D or P.O. money order. 
Piease mention where you saw this adve ent. 


THE FLORENCE HEATER. 


SAFE, ‘ODORLESS, and 
DURABLE 


OIL STOVE. 
PRIcE, $8. 

For all who want PURE, 

WARM Al in 















ely 


sant 








and others. A 
Use of »>MALL 

it. will Oo 
Boil at the same 


we GED FoR wolncoLan <1 
‘acture 
ACE EMA CHINE Co. Flerenc 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 39 Union Square. N- a oa 


476 Washington 8t., Boston ; 59 State St., Chicago. 





TOSELL'S Famous Visiting Cards, 10c. 
. STOWELL 


for 25, po: 
Reference, | Unived National Bank. TROY, N. ¥ 


oe Bcaot CUSHIONS, FEATHERS, BSB- 


G, Son d Mattresses, of all grades 
P KITTLES. 203 Canal St. N.Y. 


BURR a GRIST oe 












and 
Price -List 


LEONARD sisheria nega Biss, 





. P. DEGRAAF, R M. TAYLOR, W. H. DEGRAAF. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, New van 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 


SHARP’S NEW LONG RANGE RIFLES. MODEL 1877. 

















LONG The Finest Long Range Rifle Ever Produced. 
The first ready for delivery in November. Owing to the increased de- 
RANGE. mand for ournew Long Range Rifles, we would recommend to parties desir- 
ing to obtain one for the early spring to send in their orders at once. 
New Model, 
1S77. 


SHARP’S 
NEW MODEL MILITARY ARM. 


THE BEST YET. 





SA LESROO M, Send for Circular. SUARP’S RIFLE CO., 
177 BROADWAY BRIOCEPORT 
New York. | (OLD BELia cus. | Conn. ' 





TRADE MARK. 


WE MANU FACTU RE, 


IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 


and guarantee to please in every pestiouter those 
who may favor us with their order: 


H. KILLAM & co., 














— 47 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 








THE “REMINGTON” RIFLE TRIUMPHANT! PRICES REDUCED. 


PRICES, $55, $75. b, S00 









IN 
art closed, Great Britain ve 


DUDLEY SELPH, New Orieans Team, made 219 out of a possible 225. 
THE “ REMINGTON” CRE®DMOOR RIFLE DID IT. 
Catalogue eae of pepo tenting Guns, Pistols, etc. 


Cut this out and send for Illustrated 
ree. Address 


Chicago Office, 237 State Boston Office, 149 
Baltimore Office, 47 North Charles street. St. Louis Office 


ARMORY, Ilion, N. ¥. 


THE eRear Ls 
ding Rifle, in the two days’ b — S 428 chan out of a possible 130. —the Siehen score ever recorded. 


Tremont girest 


NPR Ty SHORES FENDING UPON STYLE. 


DAT Y sHc “re Ma Bee No.1 


rie EB Bivoutbeten os a Remington Breech- 


ge ty x SONS, 
283 BROADWAY, P.-O, Box 39h, N. Y, 


609 North Fourth street. 


| 22 Cal., iCal. x Meast, 44 Cal., 49 
ee - 


, -“ “ s 00 





[SANDAL WOOD 


possesses a much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the uretnra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in ite action. Itis 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 


Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 

Dundas Dick & Co.'s Soft Caprules, containing Ol of 
Sandlewood, sold at al Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 87 Woorster St.. New York, for one. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
IN RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. HUNTER MOGUIRE. 
the . so 





ztract from Letter 
= have used the Buffalo Lithia Wetcre au ie two 
cases of Old Kheamatic Gout. and with won alee 
good results. These cases had resisted 


For sale by Jobn F. 7, Memes Curves & Co., No. . 
College Place, and Cas ‘Hazara & Co.. corner 
Uth St., Sth Ave. Hotel Building an and corner éth Ave. 
3th St., New York, incas.s of one dozen half- 
-~1 bottles. Price $5 per case at the §, . 
pamphlets sent } Soeag eaeseases eam nad 
by pf — D oa. meade ve Orms 
Te Pe Prgorioter, 
ia Springs. V 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWR, 
CONN. 











COLORIFIC. 


Colors Hair a Naural Brown or Black. One appnea- 


pErot {3 bkY ereent. f. ¥. 











SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 
Wasnmneed ad 13 ak, L&Ap, well Wither 


Sisiitlscusmcta-acietamens 
D from 2% to8 inches wide, on 


size 
a s 


thickness. 
for goods of equal quality 
FRANCIS GROWN Treasurer, 
SALEM WAS, 








“THE INDEPENDENT” Press, Nos. 31 AND 33 Ross STREET. 
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